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Art. I. 1. Jvanhoe. A Romance. By ‘the Aurnor or Wa- 
VERLEY,’ &c. 3 vols. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 

2. The Novels and Tales of the Author of Wavertey; comprising 
Waverley, Guy Mannering, Antiquary, Rob Roy, Tales of My 
Landlord, First, Second, and Third Series; New Edition, with 
a copious Glossary. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 1820, 


Sc E the time when Shakespeare wrote his thirty-eight plays 
in the brief space of his early manhood—besides acting in 
them, and drinking and living idly with the other actors—and 
then went car elessly to the country, and lived out his days, a 
little more idly, and apparently unconscious of having done any 
thing at all extraordinary—there has been no such prodigy of 
fertility as the anonymous author before us. In the period of 
little more than five years, he has founded a new school of in- 
vention; and established and endowed it with nearly thirty vo- 
lumes of the most animated and original composition that have 
enriched English literature for a ceutury—volumes that have 
cast sensibly into the shade all contemporary prose, and even 
all recent poetry—(except perhaps that inspired by the Genius— 
or the Demon, of Byron)—and, by their force of colouring and 
depth of feeling—by their variety, vivacity, magical facility, and 
living presentment of char acter, have render ed conceivable to 
this later age the miracles of the Mighty Dramatist. 
Sh: akespeare, to be sure, is more purely original ; but it should 
not be forgotten, that, in his time, there was much less to borrow 
—and that he too has drawn freely and largely from the sources 
that were open to him; at least for his fable and graver sentiment; 
—for his wit and humour, as well as his poetry, are always his 
own. In our times, all the higher walks of hiterature have been 
so long and so often trodden, that it is scarcely possible to keep 
VOL. XXXII. NO. 65. A 
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out of the footsteps of some of our precursors; and the antients, 
it is well known, have stolen all our bright thoughts—and not on- 
ly visibly beset all the patent approaches to glory—but swarm in 
such ambushed multitudes behind, that when we think we have 
gone fairly beyond their plagiarisms, and honestly worked ont 
an original excellence of our own, up starts some deep-read an- 
tiquary, and makes it out, much to his own satisfaction, that 
heaven knows how many of these busy bodies have been before- 
hand with us, both in the genus and the species of our invention. 

The author before us is certainly in less danger from such 
detections, than any other we have ever met with; but, e- 
ven in him, the traces of imitation are obvious and abundant; 
and it is impossible, therefore, to give him the same credit for 
absolute originality as those e arlier writers, who, having no suc- 
cessful author to imitate, were obliged to copy directly ‘from na- 
ture. In naming him along with Shakespeare, we meant still 
less to say that he was to be put on a level with him as to the 
richness and sweetness of his fancy, or that living vein of pure 
and lofty poetry which flows with ‘such abundance through eve- 
ry part of his composition. On that level no other writer has 
ever stood, or will ever stand—though we do think that there 
is fancy and poetry enough in these ¢ contemporary pages, if not 
to justily the comparison we have ventured to suggest, at least 
to save it, for the first time for two hundred years, from being 
altogether ridiculous. In saying even this, however, we wish to 
observ e, that we have in view the prodigious variety and facility 
of the modern writer—at least as much as the quality of his se- 
veral productions. ‘The variety stands out on the face of each 
of them; and the facility is atte sted, as in the case of Sh: akespeare 
himself, both by the inimitable freedom and happy carelessness 
of the style in which they are executed, and by the matchless 
rapidity with which they “have been lavished on the public. 

Such an author would really require a review to himself— 
and one too of swifter than qu: arterly recurrence ;/ and accord- 
ingly, we have long since acknowledged our inability to keep 
up with him, and fair! y renounced the task of keeping a regu- 
lar account of his successive publications ; contenting ourselves 
with greeting him now and then in the pauses of his brilliant 
career, and casting, when we do meet, a hurried glance over 
the wide field he has traversed since we met before. 

We gave it formerly,. we think, as our reason for thus pass- 
ing over, without special notice, some of the most remarkable 
productions of the age, that they were in fact too remark oe 
to need any notice of cure~thias they were as soon, and 
extensively “read, as we could hope our account of them to rele 
and that in reality all the world thought just what we were in- 
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clined to say of them. ‘Those reasons certainly remain in ful 
force; and we may now venture to mention another, which hed 
in secret, perhaps, as much weight with us as all the rest put 
together. We mean simply, that when we began with one of 
those works, we were conscious that we never knew how to 
leave off; but, finding the author’s words so much more agree- 
able than our own, went on in the most unreasonable manner 
with description after description, and dialogue after dialogue, 
till we were abused, not altogether without - reason, for selling 
our readers in small letter what they had already in large,— 
and for the abominable nationality of filling up our pages with 
praises of a Scottish author, and specimens of Scottish pleasantry 
and pathos. While we contritely admit the justice of these im- 
putations, we humbly trust that our Southern readers will now 
be of opinion that the offence has been in some degree expiated, 
beth by our late forbearance and our present proceeding : : For 
while we have done violence to our strongest propensities, in 
passing over in silence two very tempting publications of this 
author, on Scottish subjects and in the Scottish dialect, we have 
at last recurred to him for the purpose of noticing the only 
work he has produced on a subject entirely English; and one 
which is nowhere graced either with a trait of our national cha- 
racter, or a sample of our national speech. 

Before entering upon this task, however, we must be permit- 
ted, just for the sake of keeping our chronology i in order, to say 
a word or two on those neglected works of which we constrained 
ourselves to say nothing, at the time when they formed the sub- 
ject of all other disceptation. 

* The Heart of Mid-Lothian’ is remarkable for containing 
fewer characters, and less variety of incident, than any of the 
author’s former productions :—and it is accordingly, in some 
places, comparatively languid. The Porteous mob is rather 
heavily described; and the whole part of George Robertson, or 
Stanton, is extravagant and unpleasing. The final catastro- 
phe, too, is needlessly improbable and startling; and both Sad- 
dletrees and Davie Suen become at last rather tedious and 
unreasonable; while we miss, throughout, the character of 
the generous and kindhearted rustic, ~ which, in one form or 
another, gives such spirit and interest to most of the other sto- 
ries. But with all these defects, the work has both beauty and 
power enough to vindicate its title to a legitimate descent from 
its mighty father—and even to a place in ‘ the valued file’ of 
his productions, The trial and condemnation of Effie Deans 
are pathetic and beautiful in the very highest degree; aud the 
scenes with the Duke of Argyle are equally full of spirit; aad 
A2 
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strarigely compounded of perfect knowledge of life and of Sorte 
mud deep feeling. But the great boast of the iece, and the grea 
exploit of the author—perhaps the greatest of all his exploits—is 
the character and history of Jeanie Deans, from the time she first 
reproves her sister’s flirtations at St Leonard’s, till she settles in 
the manse in Argyleshire. ‘The singular talent with which he 
has engrafted on the humble and somewhat coarse stock of a 
quiet unassuming peasant girl, the heroie affection, the strong 
sense, and lofty purposes, which distinguish this heroime—or ra~ 
ther the art with which he has so tempered and modified those 
great qualities, as to make them appear noways unsuitable to 
the station or ordinary bearing of such a person, and so order- 
ed and disposed the incidents by which they are called out, 
that they seem throughout adapted and native as it were to her 
condition,—is superior to any thing we can recollect in the his- 
tory of invention ; ane must appear, to any one who attentively 
considers it, as a remarkable triumph over the greatest of all diffi- 
culties in the conduct of a fictitions narrative. Jeanie Deans, in 
the course of her adventurous undertaking, excites our admira- 
tion and sympathy a great deal more powerfully than most hero- 
ines, and is in the highest degree both pathetic and sublime ;— 
and yet she never says or does s any thing that the daughter of a 
Scotch cowfeeder might not be supposed to say—and scarcely 
any thing indeed th: at is not characteristic of her rank and ha- 
bitual oceupations. She is never sentimental, nor refined, nor 
elegant; and though acting always, and in very difficult situa- 
tions, with the greatest judgment and propriety, never seems to 
exert more than that downright and obvious good sense which 
is so often found to rule the eonduct of persons of her condition. 
This is the great ornament and charm of the work. Dumbie- 
dykes, however, is an admirable sketch in the grotesque way ;— 
and the Captain of Kuockdunder is a very spirited, and, 
though our Saxon readers will scarcely believe it, a very accu- 

rate representation of a Celtic deputy. ‘Flere ts less descrip- 
tion of scencry, and less sympathy with external nature, in this, 
than in any of the other tales. 

‘ The Bride of Lammermoor’ is more sketchy and roman- 
tic than the usual vein of the author—and loses, perhaps, in the 
exaggeration that is incident to that style, some of the deep and 
heartfelt interest that belongs to more f fesniliar situations. ‘The 
humours of Caleb Balderstone are to our taste the least success- 
ful of this author’s attempts at pleasantry--and belong rather 


to the school of French or Italian bufloonery, than to that of 


English humour ;—and yet, to give scope to these farcical ex- 
hibitions, the poverty of the Master of Ravenswood is ex: wee 
rated beyond all credibility, and to the injury even of his per- 
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sonal dignity.—Sir W. Ashton is tedious; and Bucklaw and 
his Captain, though excellently drawn, take up rather too much 
room for subordinate agents.— There are splendid things, how- 
ever, in this work also.— The picture of old Ailie is exquisite— 
and beyond the reach of any other living writer-—The hags that 
convene in the churchyard, have all the terror and sublimity, 
and more than the nature of Macbeth’s witches; and the court- 
ship at the Mermaiden’s well, as well as some of the immedi- 
ately preceding scenes, are full of dignity and beauty.—The 
catastrophe of the Bride, though it may ‘be founded “on fact, 
is too horrible for fiction.—But that of Ravenswood is magnie 
ficent—and, taken along with the prediction which it was 
doomed to fulfil, and the mourning and death of Balderstone, 
is one of the finest combinations of superstition and sadness 
whieh the gloomy genius of our fiction has ever put together. 

*‘ The Legend of Montrose’ is also of the nature of a 
sketch or fragment, and is still more vigorous than its compa- 
nion.—There is too much, perhaps, of Dalgetty—or, rather, 
he engrosses tov great a proportion of the work s—for, in him- 
self, we think he is unitormly entertaining ;—and the author 
has nowhere shown more affinity to that matchless spirit who 
could bring ut his Falstaffs and his Pistols, in act after act, and 
play after play, and exercise them every time with scenes of 
unbounded loquacity, without either exhausting their humour, 
or varying a note from its characteristic tone, than in his large 
and reiterated specimens of the eloquence of the redoubted 
Rittmaster. The general idea of the character is familiar 
to our comic dramatists after the Restoration—and may be said 
in some measure to be compounded of Captain Fluellen and 
Bobadil ;s—but the ludicrous combination of the so/dado with 
the Divinity student of Marischal College, is entirely original ; 
and the mixture of talent, selfishness, courage, coarseness and 
conceit, was never so happily exemplified. Numerous as his 
speeches are, there is not one that is not characteristic—and, to 
our taste, divertingly ludicrous. Annot Lyle, and the Children of 
the Mist, are in a very different manner —and are full of genius 
and poetry. The whole scenes at Argyle’s Castle, and m the 
escape from it—though trespassing too far beyond the bounds of 
probability—are given with great spirit and effect; and the mix- 
ture of romantic incident and s situation, with the tone of actual bu- 
siness and the real transactions of a camp, give a life and inte- 
rest to the warlike part of the story, which belong to the fic- 
tions of no other hand. There is but little made of Montrose 
himself; and the wager about the Candlesticks—though said to 
be founded in fact, and borrowed from a very well known and 
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entertaining book, is one of the few things m the writings of this 
author, to which we are constrained to apply the epithets of 
stupid and silly. 

Having thus hastily set our mark on those productions of 
which we have been prevented from speaking in detail, we pro- 
ceed, without further preface, to give an account of the work 
before us, 

The story, as we have already stated, is entirely English; 
and consequently no longer possesses the charm of that sweet 
Doric dialect, of which even strangers have been made of late to 
feel the force and the beauty. But our Southern neighbours 
will be no great gainers, after all, in point of familiarity with the 
personages, by this transference of the scene of action :—For the 
time is laid as far back as the reign of Richard I.—and we sus- 
pect that the Saxons and Normans of that age are rather less 
known to them than the Highlanders and Cameronians of the 
present. This was the gre at difficulty the author had to con- 
tend with, and the great disadvantage of the subject with which 
he had to deal. Nobody now alive can have a very clear or 
complete conception of the actual way of life and maniere a’étre 
of our ancestors in the year 1194. “Some of the more promi- 
nent out!ines of their chivalry, their priesthood, and their vil- 
lenage, may be known to antiquaries, or even to general readers ; 
but all the ‘filling up, and details, which alone could give lx ody 
and life to the picture, have been long since effaced by time. 
We have scarcely any notion, in short, of the private life and 
conversation of any class of persons in that remote period; and, 
in fact, know less how the men and women occupied or amused 
themselves—what they talked about—how they looked—or what 
they habitually eae or felt, at that time in England, than 
we know of what they did or thought at Rome in ‘the time of 
Augustus, or at Athens in ihe time of Pericles, The memorials 
and relics of those earlier rages and remoter nations are greatly 
more abundant and more familiar to us, than of our ancestors 
at the distance of seven centuries. Besides ample histories and 
copicus orations, we have plays, poems, and familiar letters of 
the former period; while of the latter we have only some vague 
chrenicles, some superstitious legends, and a few fragments of 
foreign romance. We scarcely know indeed what ‘Jangu: age 
was then either spoken or written. Yet, with all these helps Sy 
hew cold and conjectural a thing would a novel be, of which 
the scene was laid in antient Rome! The author might talk 
with perfect propriety of the business of the Forum, and the 
amuscments ef the Cirens— cf the baths and the suppers, and 
the canvas for office—and the sacrifices and musiers and assem- 
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blies. He might be quite correct as to the dress, furniture and 
utensils he had occasion to mention ; and might even engross in 
his work various anecdotes and sayings preserved in contempo- 
rary authors. But when he came to represent the details of indi- 
vidual character and feeling, and to delineate the daily conduct, 
and report the ordinary conversation of his persons, he would find 
himself either frozen in among naked and barren generalities, or 
engaged with modern E nglishmen i in the masquerade habits of 
antiquity. 

In stating these difficulties, however, we really mean less to ac- 
count for the defects than to enhance the merits of the work before 
us. For though the author has not worked impossibilities, he 
has done wonders with his subject ; and though we do sometimes 
miss those fresh and living pictures of the Revedion which we 
know, and the nature with which we are familiar—and that high 
and deep interest which the home scenes of our own times and our 
own people could alone generate or sustain, it is impossible to 
deny that ie has made marvellous good use of the scanty mate- 
rials at his disposal—and eked them out both by the greatest 
skill and dexterity in their arrangement, and by all the re- 
sources that original genius could render subservient to such a 
design. For this purpose he has laid his scene in a period when 
the rivalry of the victorious Norman, and the conquered Saxon 
had not been finally composed ; and when the courtly petulance, 
and chivalrous and military pride of the one race might yet be 
set in splendid opposition to the manly steadiness and honest but 
homely simplicity of the other: And has at the same time given 
an air both of dignity and of reality to his story, by bringing 
in the personal prowess of Coeur de Lion himself, and other 
personages of historical fame, to assist in its development.— 
Though reduced in a great measure to the vulgar staple of arm- 
ed knights and jolly friars or woodsmen, imprisoned damsels, 
lawless barons, collared serfs, and household fools—he has made 
such admirable use of his great talents for description, and in- 
vested those traditional and theatrical persons with so much of 
the feelings and humours that are of all ages and all countries, 
that we frequently cease to regard them—as it is generally right 
to regard them—as parts of a “fantastical pageant; and are often 
brought to consider the knights who joust in panoply in the 
lists, “and the foresters who shoot deer with arrows, and plun- 
der travellers in the woods, as real individuals, with hearts of 
flesh and blood beating in their bosoms like our own—actual 
existences, in short, into whose views we may reasonably en- 
ter, and with whose emotions we are bound to sympathize. To 
al] this he has added, out of the prodigality of his high and in- 
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ventive genius, the grace and the interest of some lofty and 
sweet and superhuman characters—for which, though evident- 
ly fictitious, and unnatural in any stage of society, the remotes 
ness of the scene on which they are introduced, may serve as 
an apology—if they could need any other than what they bring 
along with them in their own sublimity and beauty. 

In comparing this work then with the former productions of 
the same master-hand, it is impossible not to feel that we are 
passing in a good degree from the reign of nature and reality, 
to that of fancy and romance; and exchanging for scenes of 
wonder and curiosity, those more homefelt sympathies and 
deeper touches of delight that can only be excited by the peo- 
ple among whom we live, and the objects that are constantly 
around us. A far greater proportion of the work is according- 
ly made up of splendid descriptions of arms and dresses— 
moated and massive castles—tournaments of mailed champions 
—solemn feasts—formal courtesies, and other matters of exter- 
nal and visible presentment, that are only entitled to such dis- 
tinction as connected with the older times, and novel by virtue 
of their antiquity—while the interest of the story is maintained 
far more by surprising adventures and extraordinary situations, 
the startling effect of exaggerated sentiments, and the strong 
contrast of exaggerated characters, than by the sober charms 
of truth and reality,—the exquisite representation of scenes 
with which we are familiar, or the skilful development of aflec- 
tions which we have often experienced. 

These bright lights and deep shadows—this succession of bril- 
liant pictures, addressed as often to the eye as to the imagina- 
tion, and oftener to the imagination than the heart—this prefer- 
ence of striking generalities to homely details, all belong more 
properly to the province of poetry than of prose; and Ivanhoe ac- 
cordingly seems to us much more akin to the most splendid of 
modern poems, than the most interesting of modern novels ; and 
savours much more of the author of Marmion or the Lady of the 
Lake, than of that of Waverley or Old Mortality. For our part 
we prefer, and we care not who knows it, the prose to the poetry— 
whether in metre or out of it; and would willingly exchange, if 
the proud alternative were in our choice, even the great fame of 
Mr Scott, for that which awaits the mighty unknown who has 
here raised his standard of rivalry within the ancient limits of 
his reign. We must now proceed, however, to give some ac- 
count of his attempt, to the few among our readers to whom it 
may still be unknown; and to express our opinion—and we 
dare say theirs also—of its merits, to the rest. 

The scene, as we have already said, is laid in the time of 
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Richard the Ist, and in the memorable year of his escape from 
his long imprisonment, and his brief and triumphant restoration 
to his English subjects. A great part of its interest, too, depends, 
as we have also intimated, 6n the contrast of the Norman and 
Saxon characters, and the splendid exhibition of what was pecu 
liar in each: And to understand the slight abstract of the story 
with which we mean to accompany and connect our extracts, it 
is only necessary to premise, that Cedric, one of the few Saxon 
thanes who still retained the ample possessions of his forefathers, 
and bravely made head against the insolent usurpations of the 
Norman nobility, had long acted as guardian to the lady Row- 
ena, a descendant of the illustrious Alfred, in whose issue he 
still nourished a feeble hope that the antient line of the English 
monarchs might be restored. Though himself of the noblest 
race, he did not conceive his family entitled to aspire to this 
lofty alliance; and, while the great object of his patriotic an- 
xiety was to unite the lovely Rowena to the noble Athelstane of 
Coningsburgh, he had banished his only son from his presence, 
for having presumed to solicit the favour of the royal beauty. 
Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, for so was the son called, though conscious 
of having made an impression on the tender heart of Rowena, 
had submitted in silence to this exile; and had not abated his 
father’s displeasure by following the fortunes of the Norman 
Richard in his chivalrous exploits in Palestine, where it was 
understood he had performed many feats of valour, and endur- 
ed many wrongs and hardships; though the imperfect commu- 
nication that could be maintained with that distant region, had 
long rendered his fate uncertain. 

The story opens, after some historical notices of great vigour 
and accuracy, with a picture of two of Cedric’s domestics tend- 
ing his herd of swine in a forest adjoining his domain in the 
central districts of Yorkshire: one of them is the keeper of the 
herd, the other is the household jester or fool of the worthy 
thane. ‘That our readers may have an early taste of the force 
and liveliness of the descriptions in which the work abounds, we 
must present them with a few of these introductory sentences. 

‘ The sun was setting upon one of the rich glassy glades of that 
forest, which we have mentioned in the beginning of the chapter. 
Hundreds of broad short-stemmed oaks, which had witnessed perhaps 
the stately march of the Roman soldiery, flung their broad gnarled 
arms over a thick carpet of the most delicious green sward ; in some 
places they were intermingled with beeches, hollies, and copeswood 
of various descriptions, so closely as totally to intercept the level 
beams of the sinking sun; in others they receded from each other, 
forming those long sweeping vistas, in the intricacy of which the eye 
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delights to lose itself, while imagination considers them as the paths 
to yet wilder scenes of sylvan solitude. Here the red rays of the 
sun shot a broken and discoloured light, that partially hung upon the 
shattered boughs and mossy trunks ofthe trees, and there they illu- 
minated in brilliant patches the portions of turf to which they made 
their way. A considerable open space, in the midst of this glade, 
seemed formerly to have been dedicated to the rites of Druidical su- 
perstition ; for, on the summit of a hillock, so regular as to seem ar- 
tificial, there still remained part of a circle of rough unhewn stones, 
of large dimensions. Seven stood upright; the rest had been dis- 
lodged from their places, probably by the zeal of some convert to 
Christianity, and lay, some a e near their former site, and others 
on the side of the hill. One large stone only had found its way to 
the bottom ; and in stopping the course of a small brook, which glid- 
ed smoothly round the foot of the eminence, gave, by its opposition, 
a feeble voice of murmur to the placid and elsewhere silent streamlet. 

The human figures which completed this landscape, were in num- 
ne two, partaking, in their dress and appearance, of that wild and 
rustic character which belonged to the woodlands of the West-Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire at this early period. The eldest of these men had 
a stern, savage, and wild aspect. His garment was of the simplest 
form imaginable, being a close jacket with sleeves, composed of the 
tanned skin of some animal, on which the hair had been originally 

but which had been worn off in so many places, that it would 
have been difficult to distinguish, from the patches that remained, -to 
what creature the fur had belonged. This primeval vestment reach- 
ed from the throat to the knees, and served at once all the usual 
purposes of body-clothing ; there was no wider opening at the col- 
Jar, than was necessary to admit the passage of the head, from which 
it may be inferred, that it was put on by slipping it over the head 
and shoulders, in the manner of a modern shirt, or ancient hauberk. 
Sanda!s, bound with thongs made of boars’ hide, protected the feet ; 
anda sort of roll of thin leather was twined artificially round the 
legs. and, ascending above the calf, Jeft the knees bare, like those of 
a Scottish Highlander. ‘To make the jacket sit yet more close to the 
body. it was gathe red at the middle i a broad leathern belt, secured 
by a brass buckle ; to one side of which was attached a sort of scrip, 
and to the other a ram’s horn, accoutred with a mouth-piece, for 
the purpose of blowing. In the same belt was stuck one of those 
long, broad, sharp-pointed, and two-edged knives, with a buck’s- 
horn handle, which were fabricated in the neighbourhood, and bore 
even at this early period the name of a Sheffield whitile. The man 
had no covering upon his head, which was only defended by his own 
thick hair. matted and twisted together, and scorched by the influence 
of the sun into a rusty dark red colour, forming a contrast with the 
overgrown beard upon his cheeks, which was rather of a yellow or 
amber hue. One part of his dress only remains, but it is too remark- 
able to be suppressed: it was a brass ring, resembling a dog's collar, 
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but without any opening, and soldered fast round his neck, so loose 
as to form no impediment to his breathing, yet so tight as to be in- 
capable of being removed, excepting by the use of the file. On this 
singular gorget was engraved in Saxon characters, an inscription of 
the following purport :—‘* Gurth, the son of Beowulph, is the born 
thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood.”’ I. 7-10. 

The Fool, whose whole part is copied with considerable bold- 
ness and success from the specimens of that character in Shake- 
speare, and especially, we think, from the kind-hearted one who 
attended on the wanderings of the unhappy Lear, is described 
with equal effect; and a “considerable and very characteristic 
dialogue is maintained between him and his companion, about 
their several occupations, and common sufferings trom the Nors 
mans, when they are interrupted by the approach of the portly 
Prior of a neighbouring abbey, accompanied by a fierce and 
stately cavi lier, attended by two Moorish slaves in habits of 
the gorgeous Kast. ‘The be: aring and equipments of the whole 
party are descril bed with the greatest spirit; but as such ob- 
jects have been often described before, we take leave to pass 
them over, as well as the conversation which passes as they 
inquire the way to the dwelling of Cedric, on whose hospitality 
they mean to encroach for that night’s lodging, as they travel 
to an approaching tournament at ‘Ashby- de-la- Zouche. They 
find a pilgrim in ‘the wood, who guides them to the place * 
theif destination; of which, and its potent proprietor, we hav 
the following admirs ible description. 

* The mansion was a low, irregular building, containing several 
court-yards or enclosures, extending over a considerable space of 
ground, and which, though its size argued the inhabitant to be a 
person of wealth, differed entirely from the tall, turreted, and cas- 
tellated buildings in which the Norman nobility resided, and which 
had become the universal style of architecture throughout England. — 
Rotherwood was not, however, without defences; no habitation, in 
that disturbed period, could have been so, without the risk of being 
plundered and burnt before the next morning. A deep fosse, or 
ditch, was drawn round the whole building, and filled with water 
from a neighbouring stream. A double stockade, or palisade, com- 
posed of pointed beams, which the adjacent forest supplied, defend- 
ed the outer and inner bank of the fosse. There was an entrance 
from the west through the outer stockade, which communicated by 
a drawbridge, with a similar opening in the interior defences. 

In a hall, the height of which was greatly disproportioned to its 
extreme length and width, a long oaken table, formed of planks 
rough-hewn tro the forest, and which had scarcely received any 
polish, stood ready prepared for the evening meal of Cedric the 
Saxon. The roof, composed of beams and rafters, had nothing to di- 
vide the apartment from the sky excepting the planking and thatch. 
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There was a huge fire-place at either end of the hall ; but as the chim- 
nies were constructed in a very clumsy manner, at least as much of 
the smoke found its way into the apartment as escaped by the proper 
vent. The constant vapour which this occasioned, had polished the 
rafters and beams of the low-browed hall, by encrusting them with a 
black varnish of soot. On the sides of the apartment hung imple- 
ments of war and of the chase; and there were at each corner fold- 
ing doors, which gave access to other parts of the extensive building. 
— The other ee of the mansion partook of the rude sim- 
plicity of the Saxon period, which Cedric piqued himself upon main- 
taining. The floor was composed of earth mixed with lime, trodden 
into such a hard substance, as is often employed in flooring our mo- 
dern barns. For about one quarter of the length of the apartment, 
the floor was raised by a step ; and this space, ~ which was called the 
dais, was occupied only by the principal members of the family and 
visitors of distinction. — Massive chairs and settles of carved oak were 
placed upon the dais ; and over these seats and the more elevated 
table was fastened a canopy of cloth, which served in some degree 
to protect the dignitaries who occupied that distinguished station 
from the weather, and from the rain, which in some places found its 
way through the ill constructed roof.—In the centre of the upper 
table were placed two chairs more elevated than the rest, for the mas- 
ter and mistress of the family, who presided over the scene of hospi- 
tality, and, from doing so, derived their Saxon title of honour, which 
signifies “ The Dividers of Bread.” — To each of these chairs was 
added a footstool, curiously carved and inlaid with ivory, which mark 
of distinction was peculiar to them. 

* One of these seats was at present occupied by Cedric the Sa- 
xon, who, though but in rank a thane, er, as the Normans called 
him, a Franklin, felt, at she delay of his evening meal, an irrit- 
able impatience which might have become an alderman whether of 
ancient or of modern times. — It appeared, indeed, from the coun- 
tenance of this proprietor, that he was of a frank, but hasty and 
choleric temper. He was not above the middle stature, but broad- 
shouldered, long-armed, and powerfully made, like one accustom- 
ed to endure the fatigue of war or of the chase ; his face was broad, 
with large blue eyes, open and frank features, fine teeth, and a 
well formed head, altogether expressive of that sort of good hu- 
mour which often lodges with a sudden and hasty temper. Pride 
and jealousy there was in his eve, for his life had been spent in as- 
serting rights which were constantly liable to invasion; and the prompt, 
fiery and | resolute dispositicn of the man, had been kept constantly 
upon the alert by the circumstances of his situation. His long yel- 
Jow hair was equally divided upon the top of his head and upon his 
brow, and combed down on each side to the length of his shoulders ; 
it had but little tendency to grey, although Cedric was approaching 
to his sixtieth year. — His dress was a tunic of forest green, furred 
at the throat and cuffs with what was called minever; a kind of fur 
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inferior in quality to ermine, and formed, it is believed, of the skin 
of the grey squirrel. This doublet hung unbuttoned over a close 
dress of scarlet which sate tight to his body ; he had breeches of the 
same ; but they did not reach lower than the lower part of the thigh, 
leaving the knee exposed. His feet had sandals of the same fashion 
with the peasants, but of finer materials, and secured in the front 
with golden clasps. He had bracelets of gold upon his arms, and a 
broad collar of the same precious metal around his neck. About his 
waste he wore a richly-studded belt, in which was stuck a short 
straight two-edged sword, with a sharp point, so disposed as to hang 
almost perpendicularly by his side. Behind his seat was hung a scat- 
let cloth cloak lined with fur, and a cap of the same materials richly 
embroidered, which completed the dress of the opulent landbolder 
when he chose to go forth. A short boar spear, with a broad and 
bright steel head, also reclined against the back of his chair, which 
served him, when he walked abroad, for the purposes of a staff or of 
a weapon, as chance might require.’ I, 45-52. 

The horn of the travellers is now heard at the gate—and 
Cedric is informed that the Prior Aymer, and the valiant Knight 
‘Templar Brian de Bois-Guilbert, crave the shelter of his roof. 
Though by no means pleased wich Norman visitors, the hospi- 
tality ‘of Rotherwood is not to be impeached ; and the guests 
are marshalled, with much state and solemn welcoming, into 
the hall of the.Saxon; where they are speedily joined by the 
Lady Rowena, whose anxiety to hear news from Palestine in- 
duced her, on this occasion, to disregard her guardian’s recom- 
mendation to keep the state of her own apartment. We must 
gratify our fair readers with this description of her dress and 
person. 

Formed in the best proportions of her sex, Rowena was tall in 
stature, yet not so much so as to attract observation on account of 
superior height. Her complexion was exquisitely fair ; but the noble 
cast of her head and features prevented the insipidity which some- 
times attaches to fair beautics. Her clear blue eve, which sate en- 
shrined beneath a graceful eye-brow of brown sufficiently marked to 
give expression to the forches ad, seemed capable to kindle as well as 
melt, to command as well as to beseech. If mildness were the more 
natural expression of such a combination of fcatures, it was plain, 
that, in the present instance, the exercise of habitual superiority, 
and the reception of general homage, had given to the Saxon lady 
a loftier character, which mingled with and qualified that bestowed by 
nature. Her profuse hair, of a colour betwixt brown and flaxen, 
was arranged in a fanciful and graceful manner in numerous ringlets, 
to form which art had probably aided nature. These locks were 
braided with gems, and, being worn at full length, intimated the 
noble birth and free-born éondition of the maiden. A golden chain, 
to which was attached a small reliquary of the same “metal, hung 
round her neck. She wore bracelets on her arms, which were bare. 
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Her dress was an under-gown and kirtle of pale sea-green silk, over 
which hung a long loose robe, which reached to the ground, having 
very wide sleeves, which came down, however, very little below the 
elbow. This robe was crimson, and manufactured out of the very 
finest wool. _ A veil of silk, interwoven with gold, was attached to 
the upper part of it, which could be, at the wearer’s pleasure, either 
drawn over the face and bosom after the Spanish fashion, or disposed 
as a sort of drapery round the shoulders.” I. 73, 74. 

The ardent gaze of the Templar soon obliges the Princess 
to put this drapery to its proper use—and a conversation en- 
sues, in which, though the Templar speaks with arrogance, and 
the Prior with studied courtesy, we cannot say that there is 
much which reminds us either of the real talk of strangers thus 
assembled, or of those exquisite imitations of real talk which 
bound in this author’s other performances. By and by, a 
wandering Jew seeks the shelter of Cedric’s hall from the 
night-storm that is howling without; and is introduced, by his 
orders, to a very disdainful and discourteous society. Every 
one, even to the lowest menial, shrinks in abhorrence from the 
hated unbeliever—till the Pilgrim, who had modestly stationed 
himself at the lower end of the hall, taking compassion on 
his silver beard and venerable age, resigns his humble place to 
him, and passes over to the other side of the apartment. After 
the commotion occasioned by this intrusion has subsided, the 
Lady Rowena turns the conversation to the Holy Land, and 
inquires of the Templar, who were the most distinguished of 
the Christian champions in that arduous warfare-—He answers, 
that none were to be compared to the valiant knights of his 
order. 

‘ « Were there then none in the English army,” said the Lady 
Rowena, ‘whose names are worthy to be mentioned with the Knights 
of the Temple, and of St John?” — “ Forgive me, lady,” replied 
De Bois-Guilbert ; ‘‘ the English beans did, indeed, bring to Pa- 
lestine a host of gallant warriors, second only to those whose breasts 
have been the unceasing bulwark of that blessed land.” — ‘* Second 
to Nong, ” said the Pilgrim, who had stood near enough to hear, and 
had listened to this conversation with marked impatience. All turn- 
ed toward the spot from whence this unexpected amsoteration was 
heard. ‘ I say,” repeated the Pilgrim in a firm and strong voice, 
‘ that the English chivalry were second to none who ever drew sword 
in defence of the Holy Land. I say besides, for I saw it, that King 
Richard himself, and five of his knights, held a tournament after the 
taking of St John-de-Acre, as challengers against all comers. I say 
that, on that day, each knight ran three courses, and cast to the 
ground three antagonists. I add, that seven of these assailants were 
Knights of the Temple—and Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert well knows 
the truth of what F tell you.” — It is impossible for language to de- 
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scribe the bitter scowl of rage which rendered yet darker the swarthy 
countenance of the Templar. In the extremity of his resentment 
and confusion, his quivering fingers griped towards the handle of his 
sword, and perhaps only withdrew, from the consciousness that no act 
of violence could be safely executed in that place and presence. 
Cedric, whose feelings were all of a right onward and simple kind, 
and were seldom occupied by more than one object at once, omitted, 
in the joyous glee with w hich he heard of the glory of his country- 
men, to remark the angry confusion of his guest; “ I would give 
thee this golden bracelet, Pilgrim, could’st thou tell me the names of 
those knights who upheld so gallantly the renown of merry England.” 

— “ That will I do blythely,” replied the Pilgrim, “ and that with- 
out guerdon ; my oath, for a time, prehibits:me touching gold..” — 

The first in honour as in arms, in renown as in place,” said the 
Pilgrim, ‘“ was the brave Richard, King of England.” — “ I forgive 
him, ” said Cedric ; “ I forgive him his descent from the tyrant Duke 
William. ”” — ‘* The Earl of Leicester was the second,” continued 
the Pilgrim ; “ Sir Thomas Multon of Gilsland was the third.” — 
*© Of Saxon descent, he at lez Ast,” ’ said Cedric, with exultation. — 
“« Sir Foulk Doilly the fourth,” said the Pilgrim. — “ Saxon also, at 
least by the mother’s side,” continued Cedric, who listened with the 
utmost eagerness, and forgot, in part at least, his hatred to the Nor- 
mans, in the common triumph of the King of England and his island- 
ers. ‘ And who was the fifth?” he demanded. — “ The fifth was 
Sir Edwin Turneham.” —‘* Genuine Saxon, by the soul of Hen- 
gist!” shouted Cedric—* And the sixth?” he continued with eager- 
ness—‘* how name you the sixth?” —“ The sixth,” said the Pal- 
mer, after a pause, in which he scemed to recollect himself, “ was a 
young knight of lesser renown and lower rank, assumed into that ho- 
nourable company less to aid their enterprise than to make up their 
numbers—his name dwells not in my memory.” 

“ Sir Palmer,” said Sir Brian de Bojs-Guilbert scornfully, “ this 
assumed forgetfulness, after so much has been remembered, comes 
too late to serve your purpose. I will myself tell the name of the 
knight before whose lance fortune and my horse's fault occasioned 
my “falling— it was THE Knicut oF IvANHOF;—nor was there one 
of the six that, for his years, had more renown in arms.—Yet this 
will I say, and loudly—that were he in England, and durst repeat, in 
this week's tournament, the challenge of St John de Acre, I, mount- 
ed and armed as I now am, would give him every advantage of wea- 
pons, and abide the result.” — “ Your challenge would be soon an- 
swered, ” replied the Palsier, “ “‘ were your antagonist near you. As 
the matter is, disturb not this peaceful hall with vaunts of the issue of 
a conflict, which you well know cannot take place. If Ivanhoe ever 
returns from Palestine, I will be his surety that he meets you.” 

A crowd of conflicting emotions seemed to have occupied Ce- 
dric, and kept him silent during this discussion. Gratified pride, 
resentment, embarrassment, chased each other over his broad aud 
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open brow, like the shadow of clouds drifting over a harvest-field ; 
while his attendants, on whom the name of the sixth knight seemed 
to produce an effect almost electrical, hung in suspense upon their 
master’s looks.’ I. 89-95. 

After some more pacific talk, the guests retire to their repose 
—the Templar reviling the Jew as he passes, and talking apart 
to his Moorish attendants—The Pilgrim is called into the 
chamber of the Lady Rowena, and questioned with much ear- 
nestness and emotion as to the fate of the Knight of Ivanhoe, 
of whom he disclaims any farther knowledge than that he pro- 
posed about that time to have returned to his native land. 
—Betimes in the morning he calls on the neglected Jew, and 
throws him into an agony of terror and gratitude, by informing 
hini that Bois-Guilbert and his Moors meant to waylay him on 
his road, and offering at the same time to guide him in safety 
through the forest, if "he would instantly set out along with him. 
A word whispered in the ear of Gurth procures them an easy 
exit from the fortified grange of Cedric—and they prick through 
the woodlands before the dawn. When they approach the town 
of Sheffield, the Palmer proposes to part— 

‘ « Not till you have had the poor Jew's thanks,” said Isaac ; 
“* for I presume not to ask you to go with me to my kinsman Za- 
reth’s, who might aid me with some means of repaying your good 
offices.” — “* I have already said,” answered the Pilgrim, “ that I 
desire no recompense. If, among the huge list of thy debtors, thou 
wilt, for my sake, spare the gyves and the dungeon to some unhappy 
Christian who stands in thy danger, I shall hold this morning's ser- 
vice to thee well bestowed.” — ‘ Stay, stay,” said the Jew, laying 
hold of his garment ; ‘‘ something would I do more than this, some- 
thing for thyself.—God knows the Jew is poor—yes, Isaac is the 
beggar of his tribe. Yet I can tell thee what thou lackest, and, it may 
be, supply ittoo. Thy wish even now is for a horse and armour.” — 
The Palmer started, and turned suddenly towards the Jew :—‘-What 
fiend prompted that guess ?” said he hastily. —‘* No matter,” said 
the Jew, smiling, ‘ though it be a true one—and, as I can guess thy 
want, so I can supply it.” — ‘“* But consider,” said the Palmer, ‘“ my 
character, my dress, my vow.” —‘ Forgive me!” said the Jew. 
But there dropt words from you last night and this morning, that, 


like sparks from flint, showed the metal within ; and in the bosom of 


that Palmer’s gown, is hidden a knight's chain and spurs of gold. 
They glanced as you stooped over my bed in the morning.” — The 
Pilgrim could not forbear smiling. ‘‘ Were thy garments searched 
by as curious an eye, Isaac,” said he, “‘ what discoveries might not 
be made ?” — “ No more of that,” said the Jew, changing colour ; 
and drawing forth his writing materials in haste, as if to stop the con- 
versation, he began to write upon a piece of paper which he sup- 
ported on the top of his yellow cap, without dismounting from his 
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mule. When he had finished, he delivered the scroll, which was in 
the Hebrew character, to the Pilgrim, saying, ‘“ In the town of Lei- 
cester all men know the rich Jew, Kirgath Jairam of Lombardy ; 
give him this scroll—he hath on sale six Milan harnesses, the worst 
would suit a crowned head—ten goodly steeds, the worst might 
mount a king, were he to do battle for his throne. Of these he will 
give thee thy choice, with every thing else that can furnish thee 
forth for the tournament: when it is over, thou wilt return them 
sufely—unless thou shouldst have wherewith to pay their value to the 
ewner."” — “ But, Isaac,” said the Pilgrim, smiling, “ dost thou 
know that in these sports, the arms and steed of the knight who is 
unhorsed are forfeit to his victor? Now, I may be unfortunate, and 
so lose what I cannot replace or repay.” — The Jew looked some- 
what astounded at this possibility ; but collecting his courage, he re- 
plied hastily, ‘* No—no—no—lIt is impossible—I will not think so, 
The blessing of our Father will be upon thee. Thy lance will be 
powerful as the rod of Moses.” — So saying, he was turning his 
mule’s head away, when the Palmer, in his turn, took hold of his 
gaberdine. ‘ Nay, but Isaac, thou knowest not all the risk. The 
steed may be slain, the armour injured—for I will spare neither horse 
nor man. Besides, those of thy tribe give nothing for nothing ; some- 
thing there must be paid for their use.” — The Jew twisted himself 
in his saddle, like a man in a fit of the cholic ; but his better feelings 
predominated over those which were most familiar to him. “ I care 
not,” he said, “ I care not—let me go. If there is damage, it will 
cost you nothing—if there is usage money, Kirgath Jairam will for- 
give it for the sake of his kinsman Isaac. Fare thee well !—Yet 
hark thee, good youth,” said he, turning about, “ thrust thyself not 
too forward into this vain hurley burley—I speak not for endangering 
the steed, and coat of armour, but for the sake of thine own life and 
limbs.” — ‘“* Gramercy for thy caution,” said the Palmer, again 
smiling ; “ I will use thy courtesy frankly, and it will go hard with 
me but I will requite it.”’ I. 125-129. 

We come now to the tournament, or Passage of Arms of Ash- 
by, in the description of which the author has made use of all 
his resources, and presented us at once with a more learned and 
a more lively picture of that stately and chivalrous divertise- 
ment, than is to be found in any other writer. We must treat 
our readers to a little corner of this splendid exhibition. 

‘ The scene,’ he observes, ‘ was singularly romantic. On the 
verge of a wood, which approached to within a mile of the town of 
Ashby, was an extensive meadow of the finest and most beautiful 
green turf, surrounded on one side by the forest, and fringed on the 
other by straggling oak trees, some of which had grown to an im- 
mense size. The ground, as if fashioned on purpose for the martial 
display which was intended, sloped gradually down on all sides to a 
level bottom, which was enclosed for the lists with strong palisades, 
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forming a space of a quarter of a mile in length, and about half as 
broad. The form was square, save that the corners were consider- 
ably rounded off. in order to afford more convenience for the specta- 
tors. The openings for the entry of the combatants were at- the 
northern and southern extremities of the lists, accessible by strong 
wooden gates, each wide enough to admit two horsemen riding a- 
breast. At each of these portals were stationed two heralds, attend- 
ed by six trumpets, as many pursuivants, and a strong body of men- 
at-arms for maintaining order, and ascertaining the quality of the 
knights who proposed to engage in this martial game.— On a plat- 
form beyond the southern entrance, formed by a natural elevation of 
the ground, were pitched five magnifieent pavilions, adorned with 
pennons of russet and biack, the chosen colour of the five knights 
challengers. The cords of the tents were of the same colour. Be- 
fore each pavilion was suspended the shield of the knight by whom 
it was occupied, and beside it stood his squire, quaintly disguised as 
a savage or sylvan man, or in some other fantastic dress, according 
to the taste of his master, and the character which he was pleased to 
assume during the game. The central pavilion, as the plaee ef ho- 
nour, had been assigned to Brian de Bois- Guibert, whoge renown, 
m all games of chivalry, no less than his connexion with the knights 
who had undertaken this Passage of Arms, had occasioned him to be 
eagerly received into the company of the challengers, and even ad- 
opted as a chief. On one side of his tent were pitched those of Re- 
ginald Front-de-Beeuf and Richard de Malvoisin, and on the other 
was the pavilion of Hugh de Gentmesnil, &c. 

The exterior of the lists was in part occupied by temporary gal- 
leries spread with tapestry and carpets, and accommodated with cu- 
shions for the convenienee of those ladies and nobles who were ex- 
pected to attend upon the tournament. A narrow space, betwixt 
these galleries and the lists, gave accommodation for yeomanry and 
spectators of a better degree than the mere vulgar, and might be 
compared to the pit of a theatre. Thé promiscuous multitude ar- 
ranged themselves upon large banks of turf prepared for the purpose, 
which, aided by the natural elevation of the ground, enabled them to 
look over the galleries, and obtain a fair view into the lists. Besides 
the accommodation which these stations afforded, many hundreds 
had perched themselves on the branches of the trees which surround- 
ed the meadow ; and even the steeple of a couvtry church, at some 
distance, was crowded with spectators.” I. 139-167. 

Prince John, who was then engaged with Philip of France 
in his base and treasonable plots against the life and liberty 
of his heroic brother, and had appointed this festival, partly to 
muster and display the force of his faction, and partly to court 
popular favour, was conspicuous in the midst of the splendid 
assemblage, and caracoled within the lists at the head of a jo- 
vial and laughing party, eyeing with bold and lascivious glances 
the beauties who adorned the ‘lofty galleries. ‘Among the mos: 
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conspicuous of those was the lovely Rowena, under the pro¢ 
tection of Cedric and bis sluggish kinsman of Coningsburgh ; 
and not the least distinguishe d in the throng, was the fair Re- 
becca, the daughter of the insulted Jew, who having got over 
his perils and terrors, appeared here in sumptuous raiment, 
with this beautiful creature on his arm. Several occurrences, 
partly of a ludicrous, and all of a characteristic nature, are de- 
scribed with infinite spirit and felicity. But we must go on to 
the material business of the scene 

The lists now presented a most splendid spectacle. The sloping 
galleries were crowded with all that was noble. great, wealthy, and 
beautiful in the northern and midland parts of England ; and the con- 
trast of the various dresses of these dignified spectators. rendered 
the view as gay as it was rich, while the interior and lower space, 
filied with the substantial burgesses and yeomen of merry England, 
formed, in their more plain attire, a dark fringe, or border, around 
this circle of brilliant embroidery, relieving, and at the same time 
setting off, its splendour. 

* The enclosed syace at the northern extremity of the lists, 
large as it was, was now completely crowded with knights de- 
sirous to prove their skill against the challengers, and, when 
viewed from the galleries, presented the appearance of a sea of 
waving plumage, intermixed with glistening helmets and tall lances, 
to the extremities of which were, in many cases, attached small 
pennons of about a span’s-breadth, which, fluttering in the air 
as the breeze caught them, joined with the restless motion of 
the feathers to add liveliness to the scene. — The champions 
now advanced through the lists, restraining their fiery steeds, and 
compe'ling them to move slowly, while, at the same time, they 
exhibited their paces, together with the grace and dexterity of the 
riders. As the procession entered, the sound of a wild Barbaric 
music was heard from behind the tents of the challe ngers, where 
the performers were concealed. It was of eastern origin, having 
been brought from the Holy Land; and the mixture of the cym- 
bals and bells seemed to bid welcome at once, and defiance, to the 
knights as they advanced. With the eyes of an immense con- 
course of spectators fixed upon them, the five knights advanced up 
to the platform upon which the tents of the challengers stood; and 
there separating themselves, each touched slightly, and with the re- 
verse of his lance, the shield of the antagonist to whom he wished to 
oppose himself. The lower orders of spectators in general—nay, 
many of the higher, and it is even said several of the ladies, were 
rather disappointed at the champions choosing the arms of courtesy. 
For the same sort of persons, who, in the present dé ay, applaud most 
highly the deepest tragedies, were then interested in a tournament 
exactly in proportion to the danger incurred by the champions en- 
gaged.’ J. 154—158. 
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The fortune of the day is at first decidedly in favour of the 
challengers ; and after several courses had been run, no fresh 
champion appearing to oppose them, there was a pause, and 
apparent cessation in the game of war. 

At length, as the Saracenic music of the challengers concluded 
one of those long and high flourishes with which they had broken the 
silence of the lists, it was answered by a solitary trumpet, which 
breathed a note of defiance from the northern extremity. All eyes 
were turned to see the new champion which these sounds announced ; 
and no sooner were the barriers opened than he paced into the lists. 
As far as could be judged of a man sheathed in armour, the new ad- 
venturer did not greatly exceed the middle size, and seemed to be 
rather slender than strongly made. His suit of armour was formed 
of steel, richly inlaid with gold, and the device on his shield was a 
young oak-tree pulled up by the roots, with the Spanish word Desdi- 
chado, signifying Disinherited. He was mounted on a gallant black 
horse ; and as he paer through the lists he gracefully saluted the 
Prince and the ladies by lowering s his lance. The dexterity with 
which he managed his horse, and something of youthful grace which 
he displayed in ‘his manner, won him the favour of the multitude, 
which some of the lower classes expressed by crying, ‘* Touch Ralph 
de Vipont’s shield—touch the Hospitaller’s shield ; he has the least 
oure seat, he is your cheapest bargain. ” 

The champion, moving onward amid these well-meant hints, a- 
metal the platform by the sloping alley which led to it from the 
lists, and, to the astonishment of all present, riding straight up to 
the central pavilion, struck with the sharp end of his spear the shicld 
ef Brian de Bois-Guilbert until it rung again. All stood astonished 
at his presumption, but none more than the redoubted Knight whom 
he had thus defied to mortal combat. — “* Have you confessed your- 
self, brother,” said the Templar, ‘ and have you heard mass this 
morning, that you peril your life so frankly ?” —‘ I am fitter to 
meet death than thou art,” answered the Disinherited Knight, for 
by this name the stranger had recorded himself in the books of the 
tourney. — “* Then take your place in the lists,” said De Bois-Guil- 
bert, “ and Jook your last upon the sun; for this night thou shalt 
sleep in paradise. ” — “* Gramercy for thy courtesy, ” replied the Dis- 
inherited Knight; ‘‘ and to requite it, 1 advise thee to take a fresh 
horse and a new lance, for by my honour you will need both.” — 
Having expressed himself thus confidently, he reined his horse back- 
wards ‘down the slope which he had ascended, and compelled him in 
the same manner to move backwards through the lists, till he reached 
the northern extremity, where he remained stationary, in expecta- 
tion of his antagonist. This feat of horsemanship again attracted 
the applause of the multitude. — When the two champions stood 
opposed to each other at the two extremities of the lists, the public 
expectation was strained to the highest pitch. ew augured the pos- 
sibility that the encounter could terminate well for the Disinherited 
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Knight; yet his ceurage and gallantry secured the general good 
wishes of the spectators. — The trumpets had no sooner given the 
signal, than the champions vanished frem their posts with the speed 
of lightning, and closed in the centre of the lists with the shock of 

a thunderbolt. The lances burst into shivers-up to the very grasp, 
na it seemed at the moment that both knights had fallen, for the 
shock had made each horse recoil backwards upon its hams. The 
address of the riders recovered their steeds by use of the bridle and 
spur, and having glared on each other for an instant with eyes which 
seemed to flash fire through the bars of their visors, each made a 
demi-volte, and retiring to the extremity of the lists, received a fresh 
lance from the attendants. — A leud shout from the spectators, wav- 
ing of scarfs and handkerchiefs, and general acclamations, attested 
the interest taken by the spectators in this encounter; the most equal, 
as well as the best performed, which had graced the day. But no 
sooner had the knights resumed their station, than the clamour of 
applause was hushed into a silence, so deep and so dead, that it 
seemed the multitude were afraid even to breathe. — A few minutes’ 
pause having been allowed, that the combatants and their horses 
might recover breath, Prince John with his truncheon signed to the 
trumpets to sound the onset. ‘The champions a second time sprung 
from their stations, and closed in the centre of the lists, with the 
same speed, the same dexterity, the same violence, but not the same 
equal fortune as before. 

In this second encounter, the Templar aimed at the centre of his 
antagonist’s shield, and struck it ro fair and forcibly that his spear 
went to shivers, and the Disinherited Knight reeled in his saddle. 
On the other hand, that champion had, in the beginning of his ca- 
reer, directed the point of his Jance towards Bois-Guilbert’s shield, 
but, changing his aim almost in the moment of encourter, he ad- 
dressed it to the helmet, a mark more difficult to hit, but which, if 
attained, rendered the shock more irresistible. Yet, even at this-dis- 
advantage, the Te mplar sustained his high reputation ; and had not 
the girths of his saddle burst, he might not have been unhorsed. As 
it chanced, however, saddle, horse, and man, reiled on the ground 
under a cloud of dust. — To extricate himself from the stirrups and 
fallen steed, was to the Templar scarce the work of a moment; and 
stung with madness, both at his disgrace and at the acclamations 
with which it was hailed by the spectators, he drew his sword and 
waved it in defiance of his conqueror. ‘The Disinherited Knight 
sprung from his steed, and also unsheathed his sword, ‘The mar- 
shals of the field, however, spurred their horses between them, and 
reminded them, that the laws of the tournument did not, on the pre- 
sent occasion, permit this species of encounter. — “* We shall meet 
again, I trust,” said the Templar, castivg a resentful glance at his 
antagonist ; “ and where there Are none to separate us.” — “ If we 
do not,” said the Disinherited Knight, “ the fault shall not be mine. 
On foot or horseback, with spear, with axe, or with sword, L am alike 
ready to encounter thee.” ’ 1. 164-17! 
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He discomfits the other four challengers in the same manner, 
and is declared victorious amidst the acclamation of thousands. 
He is then led up to receive the congratulation of the Prince, 
to which he answers with a mute obeisance; and is entrusted 
with the mystic crown, with which he is desired to invest the 
lady he most admires, with the title of Queen of Love and 
Beauty for the remainder of the festival. With this coronet on 
the point of his lance, he turned from the royal pavilion, end 

‘ pacing forwards as slowly as he had hitherto rode swiftly around 
the lists, he seemed to exercise his right of examining the numerous 
fair faces which adorned that splendid circle. — It was worth while to 
see the different conduct of the beauties who underwent this examin- 
ation, during the time it was going forward. Some blushed, some 
assumed an air of pride and dignity, some looked straight forward, 
and essayed to seem utterly unconscious of what was going on, some 
endeavoused to forbear smiling, and there were two or three who 
laughed outright. There were also some who dropped their veils o- 
ver their charms; but as the Wardour Manuscript says these were 
beauties of ten years standing, it may be supposed that, having had 
their full share of such vanities. they were willing to withdraw their 
claim, in order to give a fair chance to the rising beauties of the age. 
— At length the champion pau-ed beneath the balcony in which the 
Lady Rowena was placed, and the expectation of the spectators was 
excited to the utmost. — Whether from indecision or some other mo- 
tive of hesitation. the champion of the day remained stationary for 
more than a minute, while the eyes of the silent audience were rivet- 
ted upon his motions ; and then, gradually and gracefully sinking the 
point of his lance, he deposited the coronet which it supported, at the 
feet of the fair Rowena. The trumpets instantly sounded, while the 
heralds proclaimed the Lady Rowena the Queen of Beauty and of 
Love for the ensuing day, menacing with suitable penalties those who 
should be disobedient to her authority. They then repeated their 
cry of Largesse, to which Cedric, in the height of his joy, replied 
by an ample donative, and to which Athelstane, though less prompt- 
ly, added one equally large.’ 

The valorous champion has not been long retired to his tent, 
when he is called out to receive the salutations of the squires of 
his five vanquished competitors, who humbly make offer to him 
of their war-horses and armour, with a request that he would 
jntimate his pleasure, either to retain or to ransom them. To 
tie squire ot Bois-Guilbert, who spoke first, he did not imme- 
diately answer: But 

«« To you, four sirs,” replied the Knight, addressing those who 
had last spoken, “* and to your honourabie and valiant masters, I 
have one common reply. Commend me to the noble Knights, your 
masters, and say, I should do ill to deprive them of steeds and arms 
which can never be used by braver cavaliers.—I would I could here 
end my message to these g: allant knights; but being, as I term_my- 
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self, in truth and earnest, the Disinherited, I must be thus far bound 
to your masters, that they will, of their courtesy, be pleased to ran- 
som their armour, since that which I wear I can hardly term mine 
own.” — “* We stand commissioned,” answered the squire of Regi- 
nald Front-de-Bceuf, “ to offer each a hundred zecchins in ransom of 
these horses and suits of armour.” — ‘“ It is sufficient,” said the 
Disinherited Knight.- ‘“‘ Half the sum my present necessities com- 
pel me to accept ; of the remaining half, distribute one moiety among 
yourselves, sir squires, and divide the other half betwixt the heralds 
and the pursuivants, and minstrels and attendants.” — The squires, 
with cap in hand, and low reverences, expressed their deep sense of 
a courtesy ai nd generosity not often practised, at least upon a scale so 
extensive. The Disinherited Knight then addressed his discourse to 
Baldwin, the squire of Brian de Bois Guilbert. ‘* From your mas- 
ter,” said he, “ I will accept neither arms nor ransom. Say to him 
in my name, that our strife is nat ended—no, not till we have fought 
as well with swords as with lances —as well on foot as on horseback. 
To this mortal quarrel he has himseif detied me, and I shail not for- 
get the challenge.—Meantime, let him be assured, that I hold him 
not as one of his companions, with whom I can with pléasure ex- 
change courtesies: but rather as one with whow I stand upon terms 
of mortal defiance.” — “‘ My master.” answered Baldwin, “* knows 
how to requite scorn with scorn, ‘and blows with blows, as we!) as 
courtesy with courtesy. Since you disdain to accept from him any 
share of the ransom at which you have rated the arms of the other 
knights, 1 must leave his armour and his horse here, ‘being well as- 
sured that he will never mount the one nor wear the other. ” — ** You 
have spoken well, good squire,” said the Disinherited Knight, well 
and boldly, as it beseemeth him to speak who answers for an absent 
master. Leave not, however, the horseand armour here. Restore 
them to thy master; or, ff he scorns to accept them, retain them, 
good friend, for thine own use. So far as they are mine, I bestow 
them upon you freely.”’ — Baldwin made a deep obeisance, and re- 
tired with his companions; and the Disinherited Knight entered the 
pavilion. ’ I. 197-200. 

This is all very stately and imposing—and is given, more- 
over, with infinite spirit and likeliho od. But there is another 
day’s work of it; and we fear we must hasten to the.eud of this 
gi allant exhibition. Our readers, we suppose, or such at least as 
have any experience of romances, have already discovered that 
the Disinherited Knight is the Palmer of Rother wood ; and pre= 
bably surmised further, that the said Palmer is no other than 
the brave Wiltrid of Ivanhoe, of whose feats in arms he was so 
tardy to speak. Gurth, the faithful swineherd, is also trans- 
formed into his squire, and has two excellent scenes in that cha- 

racter in the interval of the tournament-—one with old Isaac the 
Jew and his lovely and magnanimous daughter, and the other 
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with a band of jolly outlaws, who stop, but deal handsomely 
with him as he passes through the forest, For those, however, 
as well as for the details of the second day’s jousting, we must 
refer our readers to the book. Wilfrid, by the potent aid of an 
unknown champion in black armour, is again triumphant; and 
is led to receive the chaplet of honour from the fair hands of 
Rowena, to whom, as to all the other spectators, his person, and 
the dangerous wounds under which he is sinking, are yet un- 
known. He kneels gently, however, at the foot of her throne; 
and thtn, 

* Rowena, descending from her station with a graceful and digni- 
fied step, was about to place the chaplet which she held in her hand 
upon the helmet of the champion, when the marshals exclaimed with 
one voice, “ It must not be thus—his head must be bare.” The 
knight muttered faintly a few words, which were lost in the hollow of 
his helmet, but their purport seemed to be a desire that his casque 
might not be removed, — Whether from love of form or from curio- 
sity, the marshals paid no attention to his expressions of reluctance, 
but unhelmed him by cutting the laces of his casque, and undoing the 
fastening of his gorget. W jhen the helmet was remov ed, the well- 
formed, yet sun-burnt features of a young man of twenty-five were 
seen, amidst a profusion of short fair hair. His countenance was as 
pale as death, and marked in one or two places with streaks of blood. 
—Rowena had no sooner beheld him than she uttered a faint shriek ; 
but at once summoning up the energy of her disposition, and com- 
pelling herself, as it were, to procee od, while her frame yet trembled 
with the violence of sudden emotion, she placed upon the drooping 
head of the victor the splendid chaplet which was the destined reward 
of the day, and pronounced, in a clear and distinct tone, these words ; 
*¢ I bestow on thee this chaplet, Sir Knight, as the meed of valour 
assigned to this day’s victor :” Here she paused a moment, and then 
firmly added ; “* And upon brows more worthy could a wreath of chi- 
valry never be placed! — The knight stooped his head, and kissed 
the hand of the lovely sovereign by whom his valour had been re- 
warded; and then, sinking yet farther forward, lay prostrate at her 
feet.’ I. 256, 257. 

In the midst of these transactions, Prince John receives from 
Philip of France that memorable intimation of the heroic 
Richard’s escape from their machinations, which was couched 
in those emphatic words—* Tuke heed to yourself, for the De- 
vil is unchained;” and, in his terror and consternation, pro- 
poses immediately to break up the assembly. He is reminded, 
however, that the populace and yeomanry, whom it is now more 
than ever his interest to conciliate, would be disappointed if the 
prizes of archery, for which alone persons of their order could 
contend, were not contested and adjudged; arid the humbler 
lists are set forth accordingly for this true English display —A 
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bold stout yeoman had offended the Prince repeatedly in the 
course of the tournament by the sturdy freedom and independ- 
ence of his deportment, and had been ordered, under grievous 
penalties, to try his skill against the bowmen of Needwood and 
Charnwood; and we must lay before our readers the first proofs 
of the prowess of this worthy person, who is the D: andy Din- 
mont of the present tale, and makes no small figure in its sequel. 

‘ One by one the archers, stepping forward, delivered their shafts 
yeomanlike and bravely. Of twenty-four arrows, shot in succession, 
ten were fixed in the target, and the others ranged so near it, that, 
considering the distance of the mark, it was acc ounted good archery. 
Of the ten shafts which hit the target, two within the inner ring were 
shot by Hubert, a forester in the service of Malvoisin, who was ac- 
cordingly pronounced victorious. — ‘‘ Now, Locksley,” said Prince 
John to the devoted yeoman, with a bitter smile, “ wilt thou try 
conclusions with Hubert, or wilt thou yield up bow, baldrick, and 
quiver to the Provost of the sports?" — ‘* Sith it may be no better, ” 
said Locksley, ‘‘ 1 am conteut to try my fortune ; on condition that 
when I have shot two shafts at ‘yonder mark of Hubert’s, he shall be 
bound to shoot one at that which I shall propose.” — ‘** That is but 
fair,” answered Prince John, ‘* and it shall not be refused thee.— 
If thou dost beat this braggart, Hubert, I will fill the bugle with 
silver-pennies for thee.’’—‘* A man can but do his best,” answered 
Hubert; “ but my great-grandsire drew a godd long bow at Hast- 
ings, and I trust not to dishonour his memory.” — The former target 
was now removed, and afresh one of the same size placed in its room, 
Hubert, who, as victor in the first trial of skill, had the right to shoot 
first, took his aim with great deliberation, long measuring the dis- 
tance with his eye, while he held in his hand his bended bow, with 
the arrow placed on the string. At length he made a step forward, 
and raising the bow at the fuil stretch of his left arm, till the centre 
or grasping-place was nigh level with his face, he drew the bow- 
string to his ear. ‘The arrow whistled through the air, and lighted 
within the inner-ring of the target, but not exactly in the centre. — 
“‘ You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert,” said his antagonist, 
bending his bow, “ or that had heen a better shot.” — So saying, 
and without showing the least anxiety to pause upon his aim, Lockse 


ley stept to the appointed station, and shot his arrow as carelessly in 
appearance as if he had not even looked at the mark. 


ing almost at the instant that the shaft left the bow-string, yet it 
alighted in the target two inches nearer to the white spot which 
marked the centre than that‘of Hubert. — “ By the light of heaven!" 
said Prince Joha to Hubert, “ an thou suffer that runagateknave to 
evercome thee, theu art worthy of the gallows.” — Hubert had but 
one sct speec!: for aii occasions. ‘ An your highness were to hang 

‘“ a man can but do his best. Nevertheless, my 
granésive drew a good bow "——— The foul fiend on thy grand; 
si:e and all his generation, ” sacitlel John; “ shoot, knave, ang 
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shoot thy best, or it shall be the worse for thee. " — Thus exhorted, 
Hubert resumed his place, and not neglecting the caution which he 
had received from his adversary, he made the necessary allowance for 
avery light air of wind, which had just arisen, and shot so successful- 
ly, that his arrow alighted in the very centre of the target. -~ “ A 
Hubert! a Hubert!” shouted the populace, more interested in a 
known person than in a stranger. “ In the clout !—in the clout !— 
a Hubert for ever !’’—‘* Thou can’st not mend that shot, Locks- 
ley,” said the Prince, with an ae smile. — * I will notch his 
shaft for him, however, ” replied Locksley. — And letting fly his ar- 
row with a little more precaution than before. it lighted right upoy 
that of his competitor, which it split to shivers. The people who 
gtvod around were so astonished at his wonderful dexterity, that they 
could not even give vent to their surprise in their usual ciamour. 
‘ This must be the devil, and no man of flesh and blood,” whisper- 
ed the yeomen to each other; “ such archery was never seen since a 
bow was first bent in Britain.” ; 

And now,” said Locksley, “ I crave your grace’s permis- 
sion to plant such a mark as is used in the north country; and 
welcome every brave yeoman who shall try a shot at it to win 
a smile from the bonny lass he loves best.” — He then turned 
to leave the lists. ‘* Let your guards attend me,” he said, “ if 
you please—I go but to cut a rod from the next willow bush.” 
— Prince John made a signal that some attendants should fol- 
low him in case of his escape ; but the cry of “* Shame! shame!” 
which burst from the multitude, induced him to alter his ungenerous 
purpose. — Locksley returned almost instantly with a willow wand 
about six feet in length, perfectly straight, and rather thicker than 
aman’s thumb. He began to peel this with great composure, ob- 
serving, at the same time, that to ask a good sanedieenn to shoot at 
a target so broad as had hitherto been used, was to put shame upon 
his skill. ‘* For his own part,” he said, ‘ and in the land where he 
was bred, men would as soon take for their mark King Arthur's 
round-table, which held sixty knights around it. A child of seven 
years old,” he said, ‘‘ might hit it with a headless shaft ; but,” 
added he, walking deliberately to the other end of the lists, and stick- 
ing the willow wand upright in the ground, “ he that hits that rod 
at five-score yards, I call him an archer fit to bear both bow and 
quiver before a king, an it were the stout King Richard himself." — 
“ My grandsire,” said Hubert, ‘ drew a good bow at the battle of 
Hastings, and‘never shot at such a mark in hig life—and neither will 
I. If this yeoman can cleave that rod, I give him the bucklers—or 
rather, I yield to the devil that is in his je erkin, and not to any hu- 
man skill; a mangan but do his best, and I will not shoot where J 
am sure to miss. I might as well shoot at the edge of our parson’s 
whittle, or at a wheat straw, or at a sun-beam, as at a twinkling white 
streak which I can hardly see.” — ‘* Cowardly dog,!” said Prince 
Johr.— Sirrah Locksley, do thou shoot; but, if thou hittest such 
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a mark, I will say thou art the first man ever did so. Howe’'er it be, 
thou shalt not crow over us with a mere show of superior skill.” — 
“«T will do my best, as Hubert says,” answered Locksley; ‘ no 
man can do more.” — So saying, he again bent his bow, but on the 
present occasion looked with attention to his weapon, and changed 
the string, which he thought was no longer truly round, having been 
a little frayed by the two former shots. He then took his aim with 
some deliberation, and the multitude awaited the event in breathless 
silence. The archer vindicated their opinion of his skill: his arrow 
split the willow rod against which it was aimed. A jubilee of accla- 
mations followed ; and even Prince John, in admiration of Locksley’s 
skill, lost his dislike to his person. ‘‘ These twenty nobles,” he 
said, “‘ which, with the bugle, thou hast fairly won, are thine own 
we will make them fifty, if thou wilt take livery and service with us 
as a yeoman of our body guard, and be near to our person. For 
never did so strong a hand bend a bow, or so true an eve direct a 
shaft.” — “‘ Pardon me, noble Prince,” said Locksley ; ‘‘ but I have 
vowcd, that if ever I take service, it should be with your royal bro- 
ther King Richard. These twenty nobles I leave to Hubert, who 
has this day drawn as brave a bow as his grandsire did at Hastings. 
Had his modesty not refused the trial, he would have hit the wand 
as well as I."’ -- Hubert shook his head as he received with reluct- 
ance the bounty of the stranger; and Locksley, anxious to escape 
further observation, mixed with the crowd, and was seen no nore.’ 
I. 270-277 

The Prince afterwards entertains Cedric and Athelstane, at a 
gorgeous banguet, where their Saxon blood is inflamed by the 
sarcasms on thew Saxon simplicity; and they take horse for 
their own homes, in no very good humour with the Norman 
chivalry, and with increased contempt and dislike of their en- 
tertainer. 

The plot now thickens, and assumes a complication which would 
be a little perplexing to vulgar makers of abstracts. Bracy, a 
»rofligate knight of Prince John’s faction, enters into a plot with 
Bois-Guilbert to waylay the Saxon party, and carry them off to 
Front-de-Beeuf’s castle, where the |: idy Rowena is to be forced 
to marry Bracy, and the rest liberat ed on ransom. Ivanhoe, 
in the mean time, had been carried from the lists in the litter of 
the fair Jewess, Rebecca, and tended and halt cured by her me- 
dical skill, when she and her father are again obliged to travel, 
and agree to carry their valiant patient along with them. This 
party ‘accidentally falls in with that of Cedric in the forest, and 
are with difficulty admitted to the prote ction of their company— 
when they are all set upon by the gang of Bracy and Bois- 
Guilbert, in the disguise of woodsmen, and led off in the night 
to the castle of their ruffian accomplice. The faithful jester r and 
the sturdy Gurth contrive to escape, and give notice of the out- 
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rage to the valiant Locksley, whom they mect, with some of his 
followers, in their proper vocation of huntsmen and outlaws, and 
who engages to make a bold push for their rescue, or even their 
deliverance from the castle of their oppressors, and proceeds to 
collect his associates for this generous enterprise. In this quest 
he is fortunate enough to fall on an unexpected and puissant au- 
xiliary, to explain whose appearance some further details are 
necessary. 

The Black Knight, whose prowess had so materially contri- 
buted to Wilfrid’s victory, had glided from the lists the moment 
the contest had ceased, and paced along the woodlands till night- 
fall; when he lost his way, and found himself at last before a 
lonely hermitage, placed beside a fountain and a ruined chapel, 
in an open glade of the forest. Here he knocked long tor ad- 
mittance, and only obtained it at last by threats of force and 
compulsion.—A hermit of portentous bulk and vigour at last 
opened the door, and reluctantly allowed him to enter. We 
must indulge ourselves with a pretty long quotation for the re- 
sult of this meeting, which is given in the very best manner of 
the author. 


‘ They sat down, and gazed with great gravity at each other; each 
thinking in his heart that he had seldom seen a stronger or more ath- 
letic figure than was placed opposite to him. — “ Reverend hermit, ” 
said the knight, after looking long and fixedly at his host, “ were it 
not to interrupt your devout meditations, I would pray to know three 
things of your holiness ; first, where I am to put my horse ?—second- 
ly, what I can have for supper ?—thirdly, where I am to take up my 
couch for the night?” — “ I will reply to you,” said the hermit, 
“‘ with my finger, it being against my rule to speak by words where 
signs can answer the purpose.” So saying, he pointed successively 
to two corners of the hut. ‘ Your stable,” said he, “ is there— 
your bed there ; and,” reaching down a platter with two handfuls of 
parched peas upon it from the neighbouring shelf, and placing it 
upon the table, he added, ‘ your supper is there.” — The knight 
shrugged his shoulders, and Jeavi: ng the hut, brought in his horse, 
(whicli in the interim he had fastened to a tree), unsaiidled him with 
much attention, and spread upon the steed’s weary back his own 
mantle. — The hermit was apparently somewhat moved to compas 
sion by the anxiety as well as address which the stranger displayed in 
tending his horse; for, muttering something about provender left for 
the keeper's palfrey, he dragged out of a recess a bundie of forage, 
which he spread before the knight’s charger, and immediately after- 
wards shook down a quantity of dried fern in the corner which he 
had assigned for the rider's couch. The knight returned him thanks 
for his courtesy ; and, this duty done, both resumed their seats by 
the table, whereon stood the trencher of peas placed between them, 
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The hermit, after a long grace, which had once been Latin, but of 
which original language few traces remained, excepting here and 
there the long rolling termination of some word or phrase, set ex- 
ample to his guest, by modestly putting into a very large mouth, fur- 
nished with teeth which might have ranked with those of a boar both 
in sharpness and whiteness, some three or four dried peas,—a miser- 
able grist as it seemed for so large and able a mill. — The knight, in 
erder to follow so laudable an example, laid aside his helmet, his 
corslet, and the greater part of his armour, and showed to the her- 
mit a head thick-curled with yellow hair, high features, blue eyes, 
remarkably bright and sparkling, a mouth well formed, having an 
upper lip clothed with mustachios darker than his hair, and bearing 
altogether the look of a bold, daring, and enterprising man, with 
which his strong form well corresponded. — The hermit, as if wish- 
ing to answer to the confidence of his guest, threw back his cowl, 
and shewed a round bullet-head belonging to a man in the prime of 
life. His close-shaven crown, surrounded by a circle of stiff curled 
black hair, had something the appearance of a parish pinfold begirt 
by its high hedge. The features expressed nothing of monastic au- 
sterity, or of ascetic privations ; on the contrary, it wa a bold bluff 
countenance, with broad black eyebrows, a well turned forehead, and 
cheeks as round and vermilion as those of a trumpeter, from which 
descended a long and curly black beard. Such a visage, joined to 
the brawny forms of the ‘holy man, spoke rather of sirloins and 
haunches, than of peas and pulse. This incongruity did not escape 
the guest. After he had with great difficulty accomplis hed the mas- 
tication of a mouthful of the dried peas, he found it absolutely ne- 
cessary to request his pious entertainer to furnish him with some li- 
quor; who replied to his request by placing before him a large can 
ef the purest water from the fountain. — “ It is from the well of St 
Dunstan,” said he, “ in which, betwixt sun and sua, he baptized 
five hundred heathen Danes and Britons—blessed be his name!’ 

And applying his black beard to the pitcher, he took a draft much 
more moderate in quantity than his encomium seemed to warrant. 
— ‘ It seems to me, reverend father,” said the Knight, ‘* that the 
small morsels which you eat, together with this holy, but somewhat 
thin beverage, have thriven with you marvellously. You appear @ 
man more fit to win the ram at a wrestling match, or the ring at @ 
bout at quarter-staff, or the bucklers at a sword-play, than to lingez 
out your time in this desolate wilderness, saying masscs and living 
upon parched peas and cold water. — “ Sir Knight, ” answered the 
hermit, “* your thoughts, like those “of the ignorant laity, are accord- 
ing to the flesh. It has pleased our. Lady “and my patron saint to 
bless the pittance to which I restrain myself, even as the pulse and 
water was blessed to the children Shi adrac h, Meshech, and Abcdnego, 

who drank the same rather than defile themselves with the wine and 
meats which were appomed them ~ the King of the Saracens.” — 
* Holy Father,” said the Kaight, “ upon whose countenance it 
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hath pleased Heaven to work such a miracle, permit a-sinful layman 
to crave thy name ?”’ — * Thou may’st call me,” answered the her- 
mit, “ the Clerk of Copmanhurst, for so am I termed in these parts 
—they add, it is true, the epithet holy, but I stand not upon that, 
as being unworthy of such addition. And now, valiant Knight, 
may | pray ye for ‘the name of my honourable guest?” — « ‘Truly, ” 
said the Knight, ** Holy Clerk of C opmanhusst, men eulhe me in these 
parts the Black Knight—many, Sir, add to it the epithet of Slug- 
gard, whereby I am no way ambitious to be distinguished.” — The 
hermit could scarcely forbear from smiling at his guest’s reply. —* I 
see,” said he, ** Sir Sluggish Knight, that thou art a man of pru- 
dence and of counsel ; and moreover, I see that my poor monastic 
fare likes thee not, accustomed, perhaps, as thou hast been, to the 
license of courts and of camps, and the luxuries of cities ; and now 
I bethink me, Sir Sluggard, that when the charitable keeper of this 
forest-walk left these dogs for my protection, and also those bundles 
of forage, he left me also some food, which, being unfit for my use, 
the very rec ollection of it had escaped me amid my more weighty 
meditations,” — ‘ I dare be sworn he did so,” said the Knight; 
“<< I was on Toa that there was better food in the cell, Holy Clerk, 
since you first doffed your cow! :—your keeper is ever a jovial fellow: 
and none who beheld thy grinders contending with these peas, and 
thy throat flooded with ihis ungenial element, could see thee doomed 
to such horse-provender and horse-beverage, ” (pointing to the pro+ 
visions upon the table), ** and refrain from mending thy cheer.— 
Let us see the keeper’s bounty therefore without delay. 

‘ The hermit cast a wistful look upon the knight, in which there 
was a sort of comic expression of hesitation, as if uncertain how far 
he should act prudently in trusting his guest. There was, however, 
as much of bold frankness in the knight's countenance as was possible 
to be expressed by features. His smile, too, had something in it ir- 
resistibly comic, and gave an assurance of faith and loyalty, with 
which his host could not refrain from sympathizing. — After exchang- 
ing a mute glance or two, the hermit went to the further side of the 
hut, and opened a hutch, which was concealed with great care and 
some ingenuity. Out of the recesses of a dark closet, into which this 
uperture gave admittance, he brought a large pasty, baked in a pew- 
ter platter of unusual dimensions. ‘This mighty dish he placed before 
his guest, who, using bis poniard to cut it open, lost no time in mak- 
ing himself acquainted with its contents. —*' I have been in Fales- 
tiae, Sir Clerk,” said the knight, stopping short of a sudden, “ and 
I bethink me it is a custom there, that every host who entertains a 
guest shall assure him of the wholesomeness of his food, by partaking 
of it along with him. Far be it from me to suspect so holy a mau of 
aught inhospitable ; ; nevertheless I will be highly bound to you would 
you comply with this eastern custom.” — ‘* To ease your unneces- 

sary scruples, Sir Knight, I will for once de ‘part frow my rule,” re- 
plied the hermit. And as there were no forks in these days, bis 
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clutches were instantly in the bowels of the pasty. — The ice of ce- 
remony being once broken, it seemed matter of rivalry between the 
guest and the entertainer which should display the best appetite ; and 
although the former had probably fasted’! longest, yet the hermit fair- 
ly surpassed him. —** Holy Clerk,” said the knight, when his hun- 
ger was appeased, ‘“ I would gage my good horse yonder against a 
zecchin, that thet same honest keeper to whom we are obliged for the 
venison, has left thee a stoup of wine, ov a runlet of canary, or some 
such trifle, by way of ally to this noble pasty. This would be a cir- 
cumstance, doubtless, totally unworthy to dwell in the memory of so 
rigid an anchorite; yet, I think, were you t search yonder crypt 
once more, you would find that I am right in my conjecture.” — The 
hermit only replied by a grin ; arid, returning to the hutch, he pro- 
duced a leathern bottle, which might contain about four quarts. He 
also brought forth two large drinking cups, made out of the horn of 
the urus, and hooped with silver. Having made this goodly provi- 
sion for washigg down the supper, he seemed to think no further ce- 
reinonious scruple necessary on his part; but, filling both cups, and 
saying, in the Saxon fashion, “ Waes hael, Sir Sluggish Knight!” 
he emptied his own at a draught. —‘* Drink hael! Holy Clerk of 
Copmanhurst, ” answered the warrior, and did his host reason in a 
similar brimmer.’ II. 26-36. 

Alter this auspicious beginning, the scene goes on as might 
have been expected. The two boon companions carouse and 
carol till cockcrowing ; and are in the midst of their obstrepe- 
rous joviality, when Locksley and his woodmen arrive at the 
hermitage, to summon its brawny inmate to bear a part in their 
expedition. ‘Though somewhat startled at the appearance of 
the Black Knight, they propound the adyenture to him also; 
in which, after the merits of the case have been explained to 
him, he heartily engages ; and the friar being donned the equip- 
ments of a forester over his frock and tunic, and taken a long 
composing draught of the blessed spring of St Dunstan, sets 
gaily forward at the head of them. 

In the interior of the castle, in the mean time, a great variety 
of scenes are enacting. ‘The worthy owner, with the Te mplar's 
two black slaves, are in the dungeon, threatening to broil the pocr 
Jewon a gridiron, unless he instantly comes down with a mighty 
ransom. Bracy is unsuccessfully striving with the scorn and the 
tears of the Lady Rowena in one turret, and the ‘Templar me- 
nacing all manner of abominations to the fair Jewess in ano- 
ther; while the valiant Cedrie is bursting with indignation in his 
prison hall—and the noble Athelstane ‘be side him, grambling 
violently at the del: y of his noon-tide meal. It is impossible for 
us to enter into each of these compartments; and we prefer that 
which exhibits the wooing of the lovely Rebecca. We have 
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hitherto said too little of this delichtful personage ; who is from 
the beginning the most angelic character in the s story, and ends 
with engrossing its chief interest. The author, it may be ob- 
served, "bas generally one poetical or impossible character in 
each ar his preces—somebody too good and enchantifg to be 
believed in—and yet so well ‘humanized and identified with our 
lower nature as to pass for a reality ;—and Rebecca is the god- 
dess of the work betore us. We know so little, indeed, what 
a Jewish damsel really was in the days of Richard the Ist, that 
the author may be atlow ed to have had some scope for his in- 
ventions; and certai ink a being of more ‘ nymph- like form, or 
goddess-like deport,’ never has been represented in the fictions 
of painting or poetry. We must pass over some very beautiful 
and touching scenes of her tendance on the wounded and thank- 
less Wilfried, when feelings, rather more tender than those of 
pity, are represented as stealing unconsciously into the pure and 
pitying heart of the Jewess—and come at ance to her r agonizing 
interview with the daring and unprincipled Templar.—He ap- 
proaches her first in that disguise of an outlaw in which he had 
seized on her party; and when, misled by this garb, she offers 
him her jewels aud wealth for her deliverance, he drops the 
mask, and says— 

¢ * Tam not an outlaw, then, fair rose of Sharon. And JI am one 
who will be more prompt to hang thy neck and arms with pearls and 
Giamonds, which so well become them, than to deprive thee of these 
ernaments. "—** What would’st thou have of me,” said Rebecca, 
* if not my wealth ?—-We can have nought in common between us 

you are a Christ tian—I am a Jewess.—Our union were contrary to 
the laws, alike of the church, and the synagogue.” —“ It were so 
indeed,” replied the Templar, laughing; * wed with a Jewess ? 
Despardicuz !—not if she were the queen of Sheba. And know, 
besides, sweet daughter of Zion, that were the most Christian king 
to offer me his most Christian daughter with Languedoc for a dowry 
¥ could not wed her. It is against my vow to love. any maiden, other- 
wise than par amours, as I will love thee. Tama Templar. Behold 
the cross of my holy order.” — “ Darest thou appeal to it,” said 
Rebecca, “ on an occasion like the present ?” — “ And if I doso, ” 
said the Templar, ‘* it concerns not thee, who art no believer in the 
blessed sign of our salvation.” — “ I believe as my fathers taught, ” 
said Rebecca; and may God forgive my belief if erroneous! But 
you, Sir Knight, what is yours, when you appeal without scruple to 


that which you deem most holy, even while you are about to trans- 
gress the most solemn of your vows as a knight, and as aman of re- 
higion 2?” —** It is gravely and well preached, O- daughter of Si- 
rach!” answered the Templar; “ but, gentle Ecclesiastica, thy nar- 
row Jewish prejudices make thee blind to our high privilege. Mar- 
riage were an enduring crime on the part of a “Templar ; but what 
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lesser folly I may practise, I shall speedily be absolved from at the 
next Preceptory of our Order. Not the wisest of monarchs, not his 
father, whose examples you must needs allow are weighty, claimed 
wider privileges than we poor soldiers of the Temple of Zion have 
won by our zeal in jts defence. The protectors of Solomon's Temple 
may claim license by the example of Solomon,” — “ If thou readest 
the Scripture,” said the Jewess, “ and the lives ‘al the saints, only 
to justify thine own license and profligacy, thy crime is-like that’ of 
him whe extracts poison from the most healthful and nec essary 
herbs.” — The eyes of the Templar flashed fire at this reproof— 
“« Hearken,” he said, ‘* Rebecca; I have hitherto spoke mildly to 
thee, but now my lib shall be that of a conqueror. Thou art 
the captive of my bow and spear—subject to my will by the laws of 
all nations ; nor will I abate an inch of my right, or abstain from 
taking by violence what thou refusest to entreaty or necessity.” — 
«“ Stand back,” said Rebeeca—* stand back, and hear me ere thou 
offerest to commit a sin so deadly! My strength thou may’st indeed 
overpower, for God made women weak, and trusted their defence to 
man’s generosity. But I will proclaim thy villany, ‘Templar, from 
one end of Europe to the other. I will owe to the superstition of 
thy brethren what their compassion might refuse me.—Each Precep- 
tory—each Chapter of thy Order, shall learn, that, like a heretic, 
thou hast sinned with a Jewess. Those who tremble not at thy 
crime, will hold thee accursed for having so far dishonoured the cross 
thou wearest, as to follow a daughter of my people.” —‘ Thou art 
keen-witted, Jewess,” replied the Templar, well aware of the truth 
of what she spoke, and that the rules of his Order condemned in the 
most positive manner, and under high penalties, such intrigues as he 
now prosecuted, and that, in some instances, even degradation had 
followed upon it—* thou art sharp-witted, ” he said, ** but loud must 
be thy voice of complaint, if it is heard beyond the iron walls of 
this castle; within these, murmurs, laments, appeals to justice, and 
screams for help, die alike silent away. One thing only can save 
thee, Rebecca. Submit to thy fate—embrace our religion, and thou 
shalt go forth in such state, that many a Norman lady “shall yield as 
well in pomp as in beauty to the favourite of the best lance among 
the defenders of the Temple.” — * Submit to my fate!” said Re- 
becca—** and, sacred Heavery! to what fate ?—embrace thy relti- 
gion! and what religion can it be that harbours such a villain—thou 
the best lance of the Templars !—craven Knight !—forsworn Priest ! 
I spit at thee, and I defy thee.—The God ‘of Abraham's promise 
hath opened an escape to his daughter—even from this abyss of in- 
famy.” 

“As she spoke, she threw open the latticed window which led to 
the bartizan, and in an instant after, stood on the very verge 
of the parapet, with not the slightest screen between her and the 
tremendous depth below. Unprepared for such a desperate etfort, 
for she had hitherto stood perfectly motionless, Bois- Guilbert had 
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neither time to intercept nor to stop her. As he offered to advance, 
she exclaimed, “ Remain where thou art, proud Templar, or at thy 
choice advance !—one foot nearer, and I plunge myself from the pre- 
cipice ; my body shall be crushed out of the very form of humanity 
upon the stones of that court-yard, ere it becomes the victim of thy 
brutality." — As she spoke this, she clasped her hands and extended 
them towards Heaven, as if imploring mercy on her soul before she 
made the final plunge. The Templar hesitated ; and a resolution which 


had never yielded to pity or distress, gave way to his admiration of 


her fortitude. “ Come down,” he said, “ rash girl!—I swear by 
earth, and sea, and sky. I will offer thee no offence. ” — “ I will not 
trust thee, Templar,” said Rebecca; “ thou hast taught me better 
how to estimate the virtues of thine Order. The next Preceptory 
would grant thee absolution for an oath, the keeping of which con- 
cerned nought but the honour or the dishonour of a miserable Jewish 
maiden.” — “ You do me injustice,” said the Teniplar; “ 1 swear 
to you by the name which I bear—by the cross on my bosom—by 
the sword on my side—by the ancient crest of my fathers do I swear, 
I will do thee no injury whatsoever. If not for thyself, yet for thy 
father’s sake forbear. I will be his friend, and in this castle he will 
need a powerful one.” — “ Alas!” said Rebecca, “ I know it but too 
well—dare I trust thee ?”’ — “* May my arms be reversed, and my 
name dishonoured, ” said Brian de Bois-Guilbert, “ if thou shalt have 
reason to complain of me! Many a law, many a commandment have 
I broken, but my word never. " _ « T will then trust thee,” said Ke- 
becca, “‘ thus far;” and she descended from the verge of the battle- 
ment, but remained standing close by one of the embrasures, or 
machicolles, as they were then called. ‘ Here,” she said, “ I take 
my stand. Remain where thou art; and if thou shalt attempt to di- 
minish, by one step, the distance now between us, thou shalt see that 
the Jewish maiden will rather trust her soul with God, than her ho- 
nour to the Templar.’ 

While Rebecca spoke thus, her high and firm resolve, which 
corresponded so well with the e xpressive beauty of her countenance, 
gave to her looks, air, and manner, a dignity that seemed more than 
mortal. Her glance quailed not, her check blanched not, for the 
fear of a fate so instant and so horrible; on the contrary, the thought 
that she had her fate at her command, and could escape at will from 
infamy to death, gave a yet deeper colour of carnation to her com- 
plexion, and a yet more brilliant fire to her eye. Bois-Guilbert, 
proud himself and high-spirited, thought he had never beheld beauty 
s0 animated and so commanding. — * Let there be peace between us, 
Rebecca,” he said. —* Peace, if thou wilt,” answered Rebecca— 
** Peace—but with this spate between. " —‘‘ Thou need’st no long- 
er fear me,” said Bois-Guilbert. — “ I fear thee not,” replied she ; 
* thanks to him that reared this dizzy tower so high, that nought 
could fall from it and live—thanks to him, and to the God of Israel ! 
—I fear thee not.”’’ IJ}. 169 
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We must stop here, though the rest. of the dialogue is sus- 
tained in a tone still more impressive: But it is suddenly broken 
off, along with the different occupations of the various other 
persons we have mentioned, by the sound of a bugle of defiance, 
and the mustering of Locksley and his followers before the gates 
of the castle. After various hopeless attempts at negotiation, 
it occurs to the besiegers to send-Wamba the jester into the 
place; in the disguise of a friar, come to pray with the unhap- 
py captives whom the Normans had menaced with instant death, 
if their deliverers did not retire—and the valiant and faithful 
fool readily takes on him the hazardous office. For the honour 
of this worshipful person, whom also we have too much ne-~ 
glected, we must give the close of his interview with his master. 
Cedric is at first imposed on by the ecclesiastical habit, and pro- 
poses to go to prayers—when 

“ Wait yet a moment, good uncle,” said the Jester, in his natural 
tone ; “ better look long before ye leap in the dark.” — “ By my 
faith,’ said Cedric, “ I should know that voice.” — “ It is that of 
your trusty slave and jester,” answered Wamba, throwing back his 
cowl. ‘ Had you taken a fool’s advice formerly, you would not have 
been here at all. Take a fool’s advice now, and you will not be here 
long.” — ** How mean’st thou, knave?” answered the Saxon.— 
“« Even thus,” replied Wamba; “ take thou this frock and cord, 
which are all the orders I ever had, and march quietly out of the 
castle, leaving me your cloak and girdle to take the long leap in thy 
stead.” — * Leave thee in my stead!” said Cedric, astonished at 
the proposal ; ‘ why, they would hang thee, my poor knave. ”"— 
** E’en let them do as they are permitted,” said Wamba; “ I trust 
—no disparagement to your birth—that the son of Witless may hang 
in a chain with as much gravity as the chain hung upon his ancestor 
the alderman. ” — “* Well, Wamba,” answered Cedric, “ for one 
thing will I grant thy request. And that is, if thou wilt make the 
exchange of garments with Lord Athelstane instead of me.” — “ No, 
by St Dunstan,” answered Wamba; “ there were little reason in 
that. Good right there is, that the son of Witless should suffer to save 
the son of Hereward ; but little wisdom there were in his dying for 
the benefit of one whose fathers were strangers to his.” — “ Villain, ” 
said Cedric, ‘‘ the fathers of Athelstane were monarchs of England. ” 
“« They might be whomsvever they pleased, ” replied Wamba ; “ but 
my neck stands too straight upon my shoulders to have it twisted for 
their sake. ’’ — “* I am like John-a-Duck’s mare, that will let no man 
mount her but John-a-Duck. I came to save my master, and if he 
will not consent—basta—I can but go away home again. Kind ser- 
vice cannot be chucked from hand to hand like a shuttlecock or stgol- 
ball. I'll hang for no man but my own born-master. ’’ — “ Go, then, 
noble Cedric,” said Athelstane; ‘ neglect not this opportunity, 
Your presence without may encourage friends to our rescue—your 
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remaining here would ruin us all.” — “ And is there any prospect, 
then, of rescue from without?” said Cedric, locking to the Jester. 
— ‘ Prospect, indeed!” echoed Wamba; “ let me tell you, when 
you fill my cloak, you are wrapped in a general's cassock. Five hun- 


dred men are there without, and I was this morning one of their chiet 


leaders. My fool’s-cap was a casque, and my bi wuble a truncheon. 
Well, we shall see what good they shall make by exchanging a fool 
for a wise man. Truly, 1 fear they will lose in valour what they may 
gain in discretion. And so farewell, master, and be kind to poor 
Gurth and his dog Fangs ; and let my cockscom) hang in the hall at 
Rotherwood, in memory that I flung away my life for my master, 
like a faithful——fool.”” — The last word came out with a sort of 
double expression, betwixt jest and earnest. The tears stood in 
Cedric’s eyes. — “ Thy memory shall be preserved,’ he said, 
** while fidelity and affection have honour upon earth. But that I 
trust I shall find the means of saving Rowena, and thee, Athelstane ; 

and thee also, my poor Wamba, thou shouldst not overbear me in 
this matter.” II. 206-210. 

By means of this disguise, Cedric, with some difficulty, finds 
his way out of the c: istie, though not till he has had a strange 
and distressing interview with an antient and unamiable hag, in 
whom he at last recognises the once fair and virtuous daughter 
of the last Saxon proprietor, who was supposed to have fallen in 
the general slaughter of her kindred, which signalized the Nor- 
man seizure of the mansion—but appeared to have been reserv- 
ed for the violence and worse corruptions of the victors. ‘Though 
debased by her long association with such inmates, and familiar 
participation in their guilty indulgences, she had still nourished 
a rooted hatred of her oppressors; and, now that old age had 
rendered her an object of scorn and avoidance, resolved to take 
a signal vengeance for her wrongs, and assures the valiant and 
diseusted Cedric of her effectual cooperation in the enterprise 
he has in hand. 

By the humanity of the domestics, the fair Rebecca is allow- 
ed to resume her attendance on the wounded Knight of Ivan- 
hoe, in this moment of preparation and alarm: and while he 
frets and pants, like the restrained war-horse, at the spirit-stir- 
ring sounds which announce the approaching combat, she is in- 
duced to climb up to the lofty and iron-b sund window of his 
prison, and to report what she could thence descry of the tu- 
multuous scene betore her. We know no passage in Lic or 
dramatic poetry more full of life, interest and energy, than the 
ins agnificent descriptive dialogue which ensues. On her first 
looking torth, she reports, that 

The skirts of the wood seem lined with archers, although 
enly a few are advanced from its dark shadow.” — * Under what 
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banner? ”? asked Ivanhoe. — “ Under no ensign of war which I can 
observe,” answered Rebecca. —‘ A singular novelty,” muttered 
the knight, ‘* to advance to storm such a castle without pennon or 
banner-displayed.—See’st thou who they be that act as leaders ?” — 
‘* A knight, clad in sable armour, is the most conspicuous, ” said the 
Jewess; ** he alone is armed from head to heel, and seems to assume 
the direction of all around him.” — *“* What device does he bear on 
his shield ?” replied Ivanhoe. —‘‘ Something resembling a bar of 
iron, and a padiock painted blue on the black shield. ’? — “* A fetter- 
lock and shakle bolt azure,” said Ivanhoe; ‘* I know not who may 
bear the device, but well I ween it might now be mine own. Canst 
thou not see the motto?” — “ Scarce the device itself at this dis- 
tance, ’”? replied Rebecca; “ but when the sun glances fair upon his 
shield, it shows as I tell you.” —“ Seem there no other leaders ? ”” 
exclaimed the anxious inquirer. — ‘* None of mark and distinction 
that 1 can behoid from this station, ” said Rebecca; ‘‘ but, doubtless, 
the other side of the castle is also assailed. They seem even now 
preparing to advance.—God of Zion, protect us !—What a dreadful 
sight!—Those who advance first bear huge shields, and defences 
made of piank ; the others follow, bending their bows as they come 
on.—They raise their bows!—God of Moses, forgive the creatures 
thou hast made ! ’? — Her description was here suddenly interrupted 
by the signal for assault, which was given by the blast of a shrill 
bugle, and at once answered by a flourish of the Norman trumpets 
from the battlements, which, mingled with the deep and hollow clang 
of the nakers (a species of kestle-drum), retorted in notes of defiance 
the challenge of the enemy. — “ And I must lie here like a bedrid- 
den monk, ”? exclaimed Ivanhoe, *“* while the game that gives me 
freedom or death is played out by the hand of others !—Look from 
the window once again, kind maiden, but beware that you are not 
marked by the archers beneath—Look out once more, and tell me if 
they yet advance to the storm. ’’ — With patient courage, strengthen- 
ed by the interwal which she had employed in mental devotion, Re- 
becca again took post at the lattice, sheltering herself, however, so as 
not to be visible from beneath. — ‘“* What dost thou see, Rebecca?” 
again demanded the wounded knight. —“ Nothing but the cloud of 
arrows, flying so thick as to dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bow- 
men who shoot them. ” —‘* That cannot endure, ” said Ivanhoe; “ if 
they press not right on to carry the castle by pure force of arms, the 
archery may avail but little against stone wails and bulwarks. Look 
for the knight of the fetterlock, fair Rebecca. and see how he bears 
himself; for as the leader is, so will his followers be. ’? — * I see him 
not,” said Rebecca. —“* Foul craven!” exclaimed Ivanhoe; ** does 
he blench from the helm when the wind blows highest ?” —“ He 
blenches not! he blenches not! ’? said Rebecca, “ I see him now; he 
leads a body of men close under the outer barrier of the barbican.— 
They pull down the piles and palisades; they hew down the barriers 
with axes—His high black plume floats abroad over the throng, like 
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a raven over the field of the slain——They have made a breach in the 
barriers—they rush in—they are thrust back !—Front-de-Boeuf heads 
the defenders, I see his gigantic form above the press. They throng 
again to the breach, and the pass is disputed hand to hand and man 
to man. God of Jacob! it is the meeting of two fierce tides— 
the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse winds. ” 
‘ She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable longer to endure 
a sight so terrible. — “* Look forth again, Rebecca,” said Ivanhoe, 
mistaking the cause of her retiring ; ‘‘ the archery must in some de- 
gree have ceased, since they are now fighting hand to hand—Look 
again, there is now less danger.” — Rebecca again looked forth, and 
almost immediately exclaimed, ‘“ Holy prophets of the law! Front- 
de-Beeuf and the Black Knight fight hand to hand on the breach, 
amid the roar of their followers, who watch the progress of the strife 
— Heaven strike with the cause of the oppressed and of the captive !" 
She then uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed, ‘‘ He is down !—he 
is down!” —‘* Who is down?” cried Ivanhoe; ‘ for our dear 
Lady's sake, tell me which has fallen?” —‘“ The Black Knight,” 
answered Rebecca, faintly ; then instantly again shouted with joyful 
eagerness—“ But no—but no!—the name of the Lord of Hosts be 
blessed !—he .is on foot again, and fights as if there were twenty 
men’s strength in his single arm—His sword is broken—he snatches 
an axe from a yeoman—he presses Front-de-Beuf with blow on 
blow—The giant stoops and totters like an oak under the steel of the 
woodman—he falls—he falls!” — “ Front-de-Boeuf!” exclaimed 
Tvanhoe. — “* Front-de-Boeuf,”” answered the Jewess ; ‘* his men rush 
to the rescue, headed by the haughty Templar—their united force 
compels the champion to pause—They drag Front-de- Beeuf within 
the walls.” — “* The assailants have won the barriers, have they not?’ 
said Ivanhoe. — “* They have—they have—and they press the be- 
sieged hard upon the outer wall; some plant ladders, some swarm 
like bees, and endeavour to ascend upon the shoulders of each other 
—down go stones, beams, and trunks of trees upon their heads, and 
as fast as they bear the wounded to the rear, fresh men supply their 
places in the assault—Great God! hast thou given men thine own 
image, that it should be thus cruelly defaced by the hands of their 
brethren!” — “ Think not of that,” replied Ivanhoe; ‘ this is no 
tim e for such thoughts.—Who yield ?—who push their way ?” — 
The ladders are thrown down,” replied Rebecca, shuddering ; 
” ‘ the soldiers lie grovelling under them like crushed reptiles—The 
besieged have the better.” —‘* Saint George strike for us,” said 
the Knight, “ do the false yeomen give way ?” — “* No!” exclaim- 
ed Rebecca, they bear themectves right yeomanly—the Black 
Knight aaa the postern with his huge axe—the thundering 
hlows ‘which he deals, you may hear them above all the din and 
shouts of the battle—stones and beams are hailed down on the bold 
champion—he regards them no more than if they were thistle-down 
or feathers.” — ‘* By St John of Acre,” said Ivanhoe, raising him- 
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self joyfully on his couch, “ methought there was but one man in 
England that might do such a deed. ’? — ** The postern gate shaxes, ” 
continued Rebecca; ‘ it crashes—it is splintered by his blows—they 
rush in—the out-work is won—Oh God !—they hurry the defenders 
from the battlements—they throw them into the moat—O men, if ye 
be indeed men, spare them that can resist no longer!” —‘“ The 
bridge—the bridge which communicates with the castle—have they 
won that pass?” exclaimed Ivanhoe. — “* No,” replied Rebecca, 
* the Templar has destroyed the plank on which they crossed—few 
of the defenders escaped with him into the castle—the shrieks and 
cries which you hear tell the fate of the others—Alas! I see that it 
is still more difficult to look upon victory than upon battle.” — 
** Seest thou nothing else, Rebecca, by which the Black Knight may 
be distinguished ?” — “* Nothing,” said the Jewess; ‘ all about 
him is black as the wing of the night raven. Nothing can I spy that 
can mark him further—but having once seen him put forth his 
strength in battle, methinks I could know him again among a thou- 
sand warriors. He rushes to the fray as if he were summoned to a 
banquet. ‘There is more than mere strength—there seems as if the 
whole soul and spirit of the champion were given to every blow 
which he deals upon his enemies. God assoilzie him of the sin of 
bloodshed !—it is fearful, yet magnificent, to behold how the arm and 
heart of one man can triumph over hundreds.” II. 290-301. 

The roar of the combat is now hushed for a season, while 
the assailants collect their strength in the position they have 
won; and the exhausted frame of Ivanhoe sinks into slumber 
at the first cessation of the excitement. The heroic Jewess 
bends over him with emotions warmer and deeper than those of 
mcre compassion. 

He sleeps!” she said; “ nature exhausted by sufferance and 
the waste of spirits, his wearied frame embraces the first moment of 
temporary relaxation to sink into slumber. Alas! is it a crime that 
I should look upon him, when it may be for the last time ?—When 
yet but a short space, and those fair features will be no longer ani- 
mated by the bold and buoyant spirit which forsakes them not cven 
in sleep !—When the nostri] shall be distended, the mouth agape, 
the eyes fixed and blood-shot ; and when the proud and noble knight 
may be trodden on by the lowest caitiff of this accursed castle, yet 
stir not when the heel is lifted up against him !—And my father !— 
oh, my father! evil is it with his daughter, when his grey hairs are 
not remembered because of the golden locks of youth !—What know 
I but that these evils are the messengers of Jehovah's wrath to the 
unnatural child, who thinks of a stranger's captivity before a parent's ? 
who forgets the desolation of Judah, and looks upon the comeliness 
of a Gentile and a stranger ?—But I will tear this folly from my 
heart, though every fibre bleed as I rend it away! ”” — She wrapped 
herself closely in her veil, and sat down at a distance from the couch 
‘the wounded knight, with her back turned towards it, fortifying or 
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endeavouring to fortify her mind, not only against the impending 
evils from without, but aiso against those treacherous feelings which 
assailed her from within.’ IL. 306, 307. 

‘The rest of the storming of the castle is equally magnificent 
with what we have extracted. The Black Knight thun ders at 
the gates, and, bearing down all opposition, forces his w way, fol- 
lowed by the valiant Cedric, into the court-yard. ‘The men-at- 
arms fall before the shafts of the ur lerring bowyer of Sherwood ; 
and, in the mean time, the vengeful has sets fire to the castle 
in the rear, and, after bawling curses in the ear of the dying 
Front-de-Beeul, stations herself on a lofty turret in the midst 
of the flames, and then singing a strain of wild and demoniac 
execration, leaps madly into the heart of the conflagration.— 
De Bracy is made cap tive by the Black Knight; who rescues 
Ivar thoe just as the flames are ascending to his couch—and Ce- 
dric does as much for Rowena. But the ‘Templar, after level- 
ling the noble Athelstane to the earth, seizes the lovely Rebec- 

ca, and, making a desperate sally, cuts his way through the 
assailants, and makes clear off with his prize. The poor Jew 
is res sonal by the jolly I'riar, who, peering into the cellarage 
in quest of a cup of liquor, stumbles upon his dungeon ; —and 
captives and victors are soon assembled to divide the spoil be- 
Sire the sylvan throne of the gallant Locksley.—De Bracy is 
dismissed by the Black Knight, who receives from the hand of 
Locksley a bugle horn, on the winding of which in any part of 
the midland forest t, he is assured that resort will be made for 
his rescue.—Gurth obtains his freedom for his gallant services; 
and Cedric and Rowena march off to prepare for the funeral 
of Athelstane—The Jew and the Friar are handsomely ran- 
somed by the outlaws; and the former sets forward to the Pre- 
ceptory of the Templars, to which he understood that Rebecca 
had been conducted, in order to negociate for her rescue. 

In the mean time, the treacherous John learns from De 
Bracy, what our more sagacious readers have probably already 
discovered, that the Bleck Knight of the Fetterlock is no other 
than Richard of the Lion Heart himselt;—and basely de- 
spatches a band of mercenaries to beset and assassinate him in the 
woods, before he has an opportunity of rearing his royal stand- 
ard, or strengthening bimscif m the love of his people. — This 
company of caitifts accordingly overtake him, with no better 
escort than the fait!ful jester of Cedric, — who again does better 
service than could have been expected trom a better man. As 
they are jogring gaily on, the sage Wamba observes, 

« And now let V: alour rouse hiaself, and shake his mane; for, if 
I mistake not, there are company m yonder brake that are on the 
look-out for us.” — “* What makes thee judge so?” said the Knight. 
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— “ Because I have twice or thrice noticed the glance of a morrion 
from amongst the green leaves. Had they been honest men, they 
had kept the path. But yonder thicket is a choice chapel for the 
Clerks to St Nicholas.” — ** By my faith,” said the Knight, closing 
his visor, *‘ I think thou be’st in the right on’t.”— And in good 
time did he close it, for three arrows flew at the same instant from 
the suspected spot against his head and breast, one of which would 
have penetrated to the brain, had it not been turned aside by the 
steel visor. The other two were averted by the gorget, and by the 
shield which hung around his neck.—‘* Thanks, trusty armourer, ” 
said the Knight.—‘* Wamba, let us close with them, ”—and he rode 
straight to the thicket. He was met by six or seven men-at-arms, 
who run against him with their lances at full career. Three of the 
weapons struck against him, aud splintered with as little effect as if 
they had been driven against a tower of steel. The Black Knight's 
eyes seemed to flash fire even through the aperture of his visor. He 
raised himself in his stirrups with an air of inexpressible dignity, and 
exclaimed, ‘* What means this, my masters!”——The men made ne 
other reply than by drawing their swords and attacking him on every 
side, crying, “* Die, tyrant!” —“ Ha! Saint Edward! Ha! Saint 
George!” said the Black Knight, striking down a man at every in- 
vocation ; ‘** have we traitors here ?”— The assailants, desperate as 
they were, bore back from an arm which carried death in every 
blow ; and it seemed as if the terror of his single strength was about 
to gain the battle against such odds, when a knight, in blue armour, 
who had hitherto kept himself behind the other assailants, spurred 
forward with his !ance, and taking aim, not at the rider but at the 
steed, wounded the noble animal mortally. —‘“ That was a felon 
stroke!” exclaimed the Black Knight, as the steed fell to the earth, 
bearing his rider along with him.— And at this moment, Wamba 
winded the bugle, for the whole had passed so speedily that he had 
not time to do so sooner. The sudden sound made the murderers 
bear back once more ; and Wamba, though so imperfectly weaponed, 
did not hesitate to rush in and assist the Black Knight to arise. — 
*« Shame on ye, false cowards!’ exclaimed the Knight, who seemed 
to lead the assailants; ‘ do ye fly trom the empty blast of a hora 
blown by a Jester ?” 

* The Jester now hovered on the skirts of the fight, and effectu- 
ally checked the fatal career ot the blue Knight, by ham-string- 
ing his horse with a stroke of his sword. Horse and man went 
to the ground; yet the situation of the Knight of the Fetterlock 
continued very precarious, as he was pressed close by several men 
completely armed, and began to be fatigued by the violent exer- 
tions necessary to defend himseif on so many points at nearly the 
same moment, when a gray-goose shaft suddenly stretched on the 
earth one of the most formidable of his assailants, and a band of 
yeomen broke forth from the glade, headed by Locksley and the jo- 
vial Friar, who, taking ready and effectual part in the fray, soon dis- 
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posed of the assailants, all of whom lay on the spot dead or mor- 
tally wounded. The Black Knight thanked his deliverers with a dig- 
unity they had not observed in his former bearing, which hitherto 
seemed rather that of a blunt bold soldier, than of a person of ex- 
alted rank. — “* It concerns me much,” he said, “* even before I 
express my full gratitude to my ready friends, to discover, if I may, 
who have becn my unprovoked enemies. —Open the visor of that 
Blue Knight, Wamba, who seems the chief of these villains.” 

The Jester instantly made up to the leader of the assassins, who, 
Senlad by his fail, and entangled under the wounded steed, lay in- 
capable either of flight or resistance. — ‘* Come, valiant sir,” said 
Wamba, “ I must be your armourer as well as your equerry—I have 
dismounted you, and now I will unhelm you.” — So saying, with 
no very gentie hand he undid the helmet of the Blue Knight, which, 
rolling to a distance on the grass, displayed to the Knight of the 
Fetterlock grizzled locks, and a countenance he did not expect to 
have seen under such circumstances. — ‘* Waldemar Fitzurse!” he 

said in astonishment ; ‘* what could urge one of thy rank and seem- 
ing worth to so foul an undertaking ?—Stand back, my masters, 
I would speak to him alone.—And now, Waldemar Fiizurse, say 
me the truth—confess who set thee on this traitorous deed,” — 
‘ Thy father’s son,” answered Waldemar, ‘‘ who, in so doing, did 
but avenge on thee thy disobedience to thy father.’? — Richard’s 
eyes sparkled with indignation; but his better nature overcame it. 
He pressed his hand against his brow, and remained an instant gaz- 
ing on the face of the humbled baron, in whose features pride was 
c ontending with shame. — ‘* Thou dost not ask thy life, Waldemar, ” 
said the King. — “* He at is in the lion’s clutch,” answered Fitz- 
urse, * knows it were needless. ?? — ** Take it then unasked,”’ said 
Richard ; “ the lion preys not on prostrate carcasses. ’’ — ‘“ Let 
this knight have a steed, Locksley, for 1 see your yeomen have 
caught those which were running loose, and let him depart unharm- 
ed.” — “ But that I judge I listen to a voice whose behests must 
not be disputed,” answered the yeoman, “ 1 would send a shaft af- 
ter the skulking villain, that should spare him the labour of a long 
journey.” — “* Thou bearest an English heart. Locksley, ’’ said the 
‘Black ‘Knight, “and well dost judge thou art the more bound to 
obey my behest—I am Richara of England!” 

‘At these words, pronounced in a tone of majesty suited to the high 
rank, and no less distinguished character, of Caeur de Lion, the yeo- 
men at once kneeled down before him, and at the same time tendered 
their allegiance. and implored pardon for their offences. — ‘ Rise, my 
friends,” said Richard, in a gracious tone, looking on them with a 
countenance in which his habitual good humour had already conquered 


the blaze of hasty resentment, and whose features retained no mark of 


the late desperate conflict, excepting the flush arising from exertion, 
—* Arise,” he said, ‘* my friends !—Your misdemeanours, whether 
ip forest or field, have been atoned by the Joval services you rendg¢r; 
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ed my distressed subjects before the walls of Torquilstone, and the 
rescue you have this day afforded to your sovereign. Arise, my 
liegemen, and be good subjects in future.—And thou, brave Locks- 
ley?“ Call me no longer Locksley, my liege, but know me un- 
der the name, which, I fear, fame hath blown too widely not to have 
reached even your royal ears—I am Robin Hood, of Sherwood Fo- 
rest. ”? — ** King of Outlaws, and Prince of good fellows!’’ said 
the King, * who hath not heard a name that has been borne as far 
as Palestine? But be assured, brave Outlaw, that no deed done in 
our absence, and in the turbulent times to which it hath given rise, 
shall be remembered ta thy disadvantage.” III. 253-261. 

We must burry over, the rest of the story—Ivanhoe, though 
still suffering from his wounds, now joins the monarch, and repairs 
with him to the castle of Athelstane, whose whole vassalage are 
engaged in the festivities that constituted his funeral rites,—and, 
by the powerful intercession of his royal patron, is at last re- 
conciled to his father, whose consent to his alliance with Rowe- 
na might now be reasonably expected, since his favoured rival is 
withdrawn. ‘This hope, however, is somewhat strangely over- 
cast, and the funeral preparations suddenly interrupted, by the 
very unexpected apparition of the worthy Athelstane himself, 
—attired indeed in the habiliments of the grave—but in perfect 
vigour of health and appetite, and clamouring lustily for a share 
ot the viands so profusely prepared in honour of his memory. 
This is the most extravagant and foolish of all the incidents in 
the book, and seems introduced out of the very wantonness of 
merriment. It is very clumsily explained, by supposing that he 
had recovered from the stupor of the Templar’s blow, after he 
was laid in his coffin; and that the monks, in whose charge he 
was placed, had prevented his escape. This little dip into Tar- 
tarus, however, as well as some of the things he had seen re- 
cently before it, seems entirely to have extinguished the very 
feeble spark of love which had led him to solicit the alliance of 
the unwilling Rowena; and he now formally abjures his pre- 
tensions. ‘The hopes of Ivanhoe, of course, are revived; and 
he is again about to urge his suit, when, upon a billet being put 
into his hands by an unknown messenger, he instantly darts 
{rom the presence, throws himself on horseback, and, feeble and 
suffering as he still was from his wounds, rides furiously away. 

To explain this sudden movement, it is necessary to go back 
to the concerns of the daring Templar and the lovely Rebecca. 
He lodges her safely in the precinct of the Preceptory of Tem- 
plestowe; but is soon detected by the severe and bigotted eye 
of the venerable Grand Master of his order, who had come ra- 
iher unseasonably over to England, to visit and reform the dis- 
cipline of his insular establishments. To save his friend the 
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Templar, and the credit of his own house, the Warden gives 
out that Rebecca had prevailed on her lover, by philters, sor- 
ceries and incantations ; and that his apparently profligate con- 
duct was owing to the spells with which her hellish art had 
bound him; and, under this impression, the heroic maiden is 
solemnly arraigned on the capital charge of sorcery and witch- 
craft. ‘The trial is set forth learnedly, ‘and with poetical effect ; 
but we have been too lavish of our citations to be able now to 
afford any considerable report of it. The following short pas- 
sage conveys a striking picture. 

* At this period of the trial, the Grand Master commanded Re- 
becca to unveil herself. Opening her lips for the first time, she re- 
plicd patiently, but with dignity,—‘“ That it was not the wont of the 
daughters of her people to uncover their faces when alone in an as- 
sembly of strangers.” The sweet tones of her voice, and the soft- 
ness of her reply, impressed on the audience a sentiment of pity and 
sympathy. But Beaumanoir, in whose mind the suppression of cach 
feeling of humanity which could interfere with his imagined duty, was 
a virtue of itself, repeated his commands that his victim should be un- 
veiled. The guards were about to remove her veil accordingly, when 
she stood up before the Grand Master and said, “ Nay, but for the 
love of your own daughters—Alas,” she said, recollecting herself, 
* ye have no daughters !—but for the remembrance of your mothers 
—for the love of your sisters, and of female decency, let me not be 
thus handied in your presence; it suits not a maiden to be disrobed 
by such rude grooms. I will obey you, ” she added, with an expres- 
sion of patient sorrow in her voice, which had almost melted the 
heart of Beaumanoi: himself; “ ye are elders among your people, 
and at your command I will show the features of an ill-fated maiden. ” 
—She withdrew her veil, and Jooked on them with a countenance ia 
which bashfulness contended with dignity. Her exceeding beauty 
excited a murmur of surprise; and the younger knigiits told each 
other with their eyes, in silent correspondence, that brian’s best apo- 
logy was in the power of her real charms, rather than of her imagi- 
nary witchcraft.” III. 174, 175. 

The evidence was sufficient to convince a superstitious audi- 
tory of her guilt; and she was asked if she had any thing to say 
against the sentence she had incurred. 

“ To invoke your pity,” said the lovely Jewess, with a voice 
somewhat tremulous with emotion, ‘‘ would, I am aware, be as use- 
less as I should hold it mean. To state that to relieve the sick and 
wounded of another religion, cannot be displeasing to the acknow- 
ledged Founder of both our faiths, were also unavailing ; to plead 
that many things which these men (whom may Heaven pardon !) have 
spoken against me are impossible, would avail me but little, since you 
believe in their possibility ; and still less would it advantage me to 
explain, that the peculiarities of my dress, language, and manners, 
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are those of my people—I had well nigh said ef my country—but 
alas! we have no country. Nor will I even vindicate my self at the 
expense of my oppressor, whe stands there listening to the fictions 
and surmises which seem to convert the tyrant into the victim.—God 
be judge between him and me! but rather would I submit to ten 
such deaths as your pleasure may denounce against me, than listen 
to the suit which that man of Belial has urged upon me—friendless, 
detenceless, and his prisoner. But he is of your own faith, and his 
lightest affirmamce would weigh down the most solemn protestations 
of the distressed Jewess. I will not therefore return to himself the 
charge brought against me ;—bu: to himself—yes, Brian de Bois- 
Guiibert, to thyself I appeal, whether these accusations are not false? 
as monstrous and calumnious as they are deadly ?” — There was a 
pause ; all eyes turned to Brian de Bois-Guilbert. He was silent. — 
“« Speak,” she said, “if thou art a man—if thou art a Christian, 
speak !—I conjure thee, by the habit which thou dost wear—by the 
name thou dost inherit—by the knighthood thou dost vaunt—by the 
honour of thy mother—by “the tomb and the bones of thy father—I 
conjure thee to say, are these things true?” III. 180, 181. 

‘The Templar, choked by contending passions, remains si- 
lent, and can with difficulty recal her attention to a scroll he 
had privately handed to he ry suggesting that she should demand 
a champion to prove her innocence in battle. His silence is 
construed by the judicious brotherhood to be the effect of her 
continued sorcery; and the Grand Master resumes— 

** Rebecca, thou canst derive no benefit from the evidence of this 
unhappy knight, for whom, as we well perceive, the Enemy is yet 
too powerful. Hast thousaught else to say?” — “ There is yet one 
chance of life left to me,” said Rebecca, “ even by your own fierce 
laws. Life has beev miserable—miserable, at least, of late—but I 
will not cast away the gitt of God, while he affords me the means of 
defending it. 1 deny this charge—I maintain my innocence, and I 
declare the falsehood of this accusation—I challenge the privilege of 
trial by combat, and will appear by my champion.” — “ And who, 
Rebecca,” replied the Grand Master, ‘ will lay lance in rest for a 
sorceress ?—who will be the champion of a Jewess ?” — “ God will 
raise me up a champion,” said Rebecca—“ It cannot be that in 
merry England—the hospitable, the generous, the free, where so 
many are ready to peril their lives for honour, there shall not be found 
one to fight for justice. But it is enough that I challenge the trial 
by combat—there lies my gage.” — She took her embroidered glove 
from her hand, and flung it ‘dow n before the Grand Master with an 
air of mingled simplicity and dignity, which excited universal surprise 
and admiration. 

‘ Even Lucas Beaumanoir himself was affected by the mien and 
and appearance of Rebecca. He was not originally a cruel or even 
a severe man; but with passions by nature cold, and with a high, 
though mistaken, sense of duty, his heart had been gradually harden. 
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ed by the ascetic life which he pursued, the supreme power which 
he enjoyed, aud the supposed necessity of subduing infidelity and 
eradicating heresy, which he conceived peculiarly incumbent on him. 
His features relaxed in their usual severity as he gazed upon the 
beautiful creature before him, alone, unfriended, and defending her- 
self with so much spirit and courage. He crossed himself twice, as 
doubting whence arose the unwonted softening of a heart, which on 
such occasions used to resemble in hardness the steel of his sword. 
At length he spoke— 

““ Damsel,” he said, “ if the pity I feel for thee arise from any 
practice thine evil arts have made on me, great is thy guilt. But 
I rather judge it the kinder feelings of nature whieh grieves that so 
goodiy a form should be a vessel of perdition. Repent, my daugh- 
ter—confess thy witchcrafts—turn thee from thine evil faith—em- 
brace this holy emblem, and all shall yet be well with thee here and 
hereafter. In some sisterhood of the strictest order, shalt thou have 
time for prayer and fitting penance, and that repentance not to be 
repented of. This do and live—what has the law of Moses done for 
thee that thou shouldest die for it?” —‘ It was the law of my fa- 
thers,’ said Rebecca; “ it was delivered in thunders and in storms 
upon the mountain of Sinai, in cloud and in fire. This, if ye are 
Christios, ye believe—it is, you say, recalled, but so my teachers 
have not taught me.” —‘* Let our chaplain,” said Beaumanoir, 
** stand forth, and tell this obstinate infidel "—— “ Forgive the in- 
terruption,” said Rebecca, meekly ; “ I am a maiden, unskilled to 
dispute for my religion—but I can die for it, if it be God’s will.— Let 
me pray your answer to my demand of a champion.” — “‘ Give me 
her glove,”’ said Beaumanoir. ‘ This is indeed,’ he continued, as 
he looked at the flimsy texture and slender fingers, * a slight and 
frail gage for a purpose so deadly—Seest thou, Rebecca, as this thin 
and light glove of thine is to one of our heavy steel gauntlets, so is 
thy cause to that of the Temple, for it is our Order w vhich thou hast 
defied." — ‘** Cast my innocence into the scale,” answered Rebec- 
ca, ‘and the glove ‘of silk shall outweigh the glove of iron.” — 

Phen thou doest persist in thy refusal to confess thy guilt, and in 
that bold challenge which thou ‘hast made ?” —“ I do persist, noble 
sir,” answered Rebecca. — “ So be it then, in the name of Heaven, ’ 
said the Grand Master; “ and may God show the right!” — 
“Amen!” replied the Preceptors around him, and the word was 
deeply echoed by the whole assembly.’ III. 182-187. 

The gage of battle is now delivered to the Templar himself, 
as the prope r avenger of his own wrongs and that of the Order ; 
and the third day is appointed for the ‘combat. Rebecca writes 
to her father, whose agony, on le: arning her condition, is de- 

scribed with great pathos ¥ but it is less affecting than the letter 
of the damsel herself, which appears to us to be one of the fin- 
est imitations we have ever met with, of the simple and heart- 
ng pathos of fhe Scriptures. It is of this tenor. 
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** My father, I am as one doomed to die for that which my soul 
knoweth not—even for the crime of witchcraft. My father, if a 
strong man can be found to do battle for my cause with sword and 
spear, according to the custom of the Nazarenes, and that within the 
lists of Godstowe, on the third day from this time, peradventure our 
fathers’ God will give him strength to defend the innocent, and her 
who hath none to help her. But if this may not be, let the virgins 
of our people mourn for me as for one cast off, and for the hart that 
is stricken by the hunter, and for the flower which is cut down by 
the scythe of the mower. Wherefore look now what thou doest, and 
whether there be any rescue. One Nazarene warrior might indeed 
bear arms in my behalf, even Wilfrid, son of Cedric, whom the Gen- 
tiles call Ivanhoe. But he may not yet endure the weight of his 
armour. Nevertheless, send the tidings unto him, my fat her: for he 
hath favour among the strong men of ‘his people, and, as he was our 
companion in the ‘house of bondage, he may find some one to do bat- 
tle for my sake. And say unto him, even unto him, even unto Wil- 
frid, the son of Cedric, that if Rebecca live, or if Rebecca die, she 
liveth or dieth wholly free of the guilt she is charged withal. And 
if it be the will of God that thou shalt be deprived of thy daughter, 
do not thou tarry, old man, in this land of bloodshed and cruelty; 
but betake thyself to Cordova, where thy brother liveth in safety, 
under the shadow of the throne, even of the throne of Boabdil the Sa 
racen ; for less cruel are the cruelties of the Moors unto the race of 
Jacob, than the cruelties of the Nazarenes of England.” III. 198- 
200. 

There is a superb scene between her and the Templar, in 
which he urges her to fly with him; and offers, for her sake, 
to renounce all his darling and long-cherished schemes of ambi- 
tion, and to devote his life to her happiness and honour. When 
this is rejected with calm and compassionate disdain, he informs 
her that he must then enter the lists against her,—since he can 
make this great sacrifice for nothing less than her. We can give 
but the close of this noble dialogue, which, with a very little alter- 
ation, would make a more striking scene in tragedy, than any 
that has been offered for the stage for more than acentury. The 
whole strain of it is dramatic and poetical, and the interest of 
the most exalted description. ‘Towards the close, when the 
Templar says, that when he looks on her, he could almost wish 
that he had been born one of her degraded and ignoble race, 
and never known the pride of honourable daring, ‘the national 
pride of the devoted maiden is kindled, even in that hour of 
personal misery; and she bids him 

‘ Know, proud knight, we number names amongst us to whic 
your boasted northern nobility is as the gourd compare 2d with the ce- 
dar—names that ascend far back to fon high times when the Divine 
Presence shook the mercy-seat between the cherubim, and which de- 
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rive their splendour from no earthly prince, but from the awful Voice, 
which bade their fathers be nearest of the congregation to the Vision 
—Such were the princes of the House of Jacob.” — Rebecca's co- 
lour rose as she boasted the ancient glories of her race, but faded as 
she added, with a sigh, “ Such were the princes of Judah, now such 
no more !— They are trampled down like the shorn grass, and mixed 
with the mire of the ways. Yet are th re those among them who 
shame not such high descent, and of such shali be the daughter of 
Isaac the son of fideniher !-—arewell !—I envy not thy biood-won 
honours—I envy not thy barbarous descent froin northern heathens 
—I] envy thee t:ot thy faith, which is ever in thy mouth, but never in 
thy heart nor in thy practice.” — ‘‘ There is a spell on me, by Hea- 
ven!” said Bois-Guilbert. ‘ I well nigh think yon besotted skele- 
ton spoke truth, and that the reluctance ‘with which I part from thee 
hath something in it more than is natural.—Fair creature!” he said, 
approaching near her, but with great respect,—‘* so young. so beau- 
tiful, so fearless of death! and yet doomed to die, and with infamy 
and agony! Who would not weep for thee ?—The tear, that has 
been a stranger to these eyelids for twenty years, moistens them as I 
gaze on thee. But it must be—nothing may now save thy life. Thou 
and I are but the blind instruments of some irresistible fatality, that 
hurries us along, like goodly vessels driving before the storm, which 
are dashed against each other, and so perish. Forgive me, then, and 
let us part at least as friends part. _I have assailed thy resolution in 
vain, and mine own is fixed as the adamantine decrees of fate.” — 
* Thus,’ said Rebecca, ** do men throw on fate the issue of their 
own wild passions. but I do forgive thee, Bois-Guilbert, though the 
author of nry early death. There are noble things which cross over 
thy powerful mind; but it is the garden of the sluggard, and the 
weeds have rushed up, and conspired to choak the fair and whole- 
some blossom. ’’ —‘* Yes,” said the Templar, ‘‘ Iam, Rebecca, as 
thou hast spoken me. I have been a child of battle from my youth 
upward, high in my views, steady and inflexible in pursuing them. 
Such must I remain—proud, inflexible, and unchanging ; and of 
this the worid shall have proof—But thou forgivest me, Rebecca? ’ 
“ As freelv as ever victim fergave her executioner.” — “ Farewell, 
then,” ‘said the Templar, and left the apartment.’ III. 221-224. 

‘The appointed day at last arrives. Rebecca is led out to the 
scaffold —taggots are prepared by the side of the lists—and in the 
lists appears the relentless Templar, mounted and armed for the 
encounter. No champion appears for Rebecca; and the he- 
ralds ask her if she yields herself as justly condemned. 

‘« Say to the Grand Master, ” replied ‘Rebecca, “ that I main- 
tain my innocence, and do not yield me as justly condemned, lest I 
become ¢ cuilty of mine own blood. Say to him, that I challenge such 
de ‘lay as his forms will permit, to see if God, whose opportunity is in 
man’s extremity, will raise me up a deliverer; and when such utter- 
must space is passed, may his- Holy will be done!” ‘The herald re- 
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tired to carry this answer to the Grand Master. — ‘“ God forbid, ” 
said Lucas Beaumanoir, ** that Jew or Pagan should impeach us of 
injustice.—Until the shadows be cast from the west to the eastward, 
will we wait to see if a champion will appear for this unfortunate wo- 
man. When the day is so far passed, let her prepare for death.” — 
The herald communicated the words of the Grand Master to Rebec- 
ca, who bowed her head submissively, folded her arms, and, looking 
up towards heaven, seemed to expect that aid from above which she 
could scarce promise herself from man.’ III. 234, 235. 

The hours pass away—and the shadows begin to pass to the 
eastward. The assembled multitudes murmur with impatience 
and compassion—and the Judges whisper to each other, that it 
is time to proceed to doom. 

* At this instant a knight, urging his horse to speed, appeared on 
the plain advancing towards the lists. An hundred voices exclaim- 
ed, ** Achampion! achampion!” And, despite the prepossession 
and prejudices of the multitude. they shouted unanimously as the 
knight rode into the tilt-yard. The second glance, however, served 
to destroy the hope that his timely arrival had excited. His horse, 
urged for many miles to its utmost speed, appeared to reel from fa- 
tigue, and the rider, however undauntedly he presented himself in 
the lists, either from weakness, weariness, or both, seemed scarce 
able to support himself in the saddle. — To the summons of the he- 
rald, who demanded his rank, his name, and purpose, the stranger 
knight answered readily and boldly, “* 1 am a good knight and noble, 
come hither to sustain with lance and sword the just and lawful quar- 
rel of this damsel, Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York ; to uphold 
the doom pronounced against her to be false and trathless, and to 
dety Sir Brian de 8ois-Guilbert, as a traitor, murtherer, and liar ; as 
I will prove in this field with my body against his, by the aid of God, 
of Our Lady, and of Monseigneur Saint George, the good knight. ” 
“« The stranger must first show, ’’ said Malvoisin, ‘‘ that he is a good 
Knight, and of honourable lineage. The Temple sendeth not forth 
her champions against nameless men.’’ — ‘* My name,” said the 
Knight, raising his helmet, “ is better known, my lineage more pure, 
Malvoisin, than thine own. I am Wiltrid of Ivanhoe.” — * I will 
not fight with thee,” said the Templar, in a changed and hollow 
voice. ‘ Get thy wounds healed, purvey thee a better horse, and 
it may be I will hold it worth any while to scourge out of thee this 
boyish spirit of bravade.’ ‘* Ha! proud Templar,” said Ivan- 
hoe, “ hast thou forgotten that twice didst thou fall before this lance ? 

temember the lists at Acre—remember the Passage of Arms at Ash- 
by—remember thy proud vaunt in the halls of Rotherwood, and the 
gage of your gold chain against my reliquary, that thou wouldst do 
battle with Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, and recover the honour thou hadst 
lost! By that reliquary, and the holy relique it contains, I will pro- 
claim thee, Templar, a coward in every court in Europe—in every 
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Preceptory of thine Order—unless thou do battle without farther de- 
lay.” — Bois-Guilbert turned his countenance irresolute!y towards 
Rebecca, and then exclaimed, looking fiercely at Ivanhoe, “ Do 
of a Saxon, take thy lance, and prepare for the death thou hast drawn 
upon thee!” — “ Does the Grand Master allow me the combat ys 
said Ivanhoe. — ‘‘ I may not deny what you have challenged, ” said 
the Grand — 6 providing the maiden accepts thee as her cham- 
pion. Yet I would thou wert in better plight to do battle. An 
enemy of our Order hast thou ever been, yet would | have thee ho- 
nourably met with.’ Thus—thus as I am, and not otherwise, ’ 
said Ivanhoe; * it is po judgment of God—to his keeping | com- 
mend myself.—Rebecca,’’ said he, riding up to the fatal chair, 
** doest thou accept of me for thy champion?” — ** I do,” she 
said—* Ido,’’ fluttered by an emotion which the fear of death had 
been unable to produce, ‘‘ I do accept thee as the champion whom 
Heaven hath sent me. Yet, no—no—thy wounds are uncured— 
Meet not that proud man—why shouldst thou perish also ?’? — But 
Ivanhoe was already at his post, and had closed his visor, and assum- 
ed his lance.’ Ill. 339-342. 

We cannot make room for the whole of this catastrophe. 
The overtired horse of Ivanhoe falls in the shock; but the 
Templar, though scarcely touched by the lance of his adversa- 
ry, reels, and falls also;—and, when they seek to raise him, is 
found to be utterly dead !—a victim to his own contending pas- 
sions. 

We will give but one scene more—and it is in honour of the 
divine Rebecca—for the fate of all the rest may easily be divined. 
Richard forgives his brother; and Wilfrid w eds Rowena. 

« It was upon the second morning after this happy bridal, that the 
Lady Rowena was made acquainted by her handmaid Elgitha, that a 
damse] desired admission to her presence, and solicited that their par- 
ley might be without witness. Rowena wondered, hesitated, became 
curious, and ended by commanding the damsel to be admitted, and 
ther attendants to withdraw. — She entered—a noble and command- 
ing figure, the long white veil in which she was shrouded, oversha- 
dowing rather than concealing the elegance and majesty of her shape. 
Her demeanour was that of respect, unmingled by the least shade 
cither of fear, or of a wish to propitiate favour. Rowena was ever 
ready to acknowledge the claims, and attend to the feelings of others. 
She arose, and would have conducted the lovely stranger to a seat; 
but she looked at Elgitha, and again intimated a wish to discourse 
with the Lady Rowena alone. Elgitha had no sooner retired with 
unwilling steps, than, to the surprise of the Lady of Ivanhoe, her 
fair visitant kneeled on one knee, pressed her hands to her forehead, 
and, bending her head to the ground, in spite of Rowena’s resistance, 
kissed the embroidered hem of her tunic. —‘* What means this ?” 
said the surprised bride ; “ or why do you offer to me a deference so 
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unusual ? "—*‘ Because to you, Lady of Ivanhoe, ” said Rebecca, ris+ 
ing up and resuming the usual quiet dignity of her manner, “ I may 
lawfully, and without rebuke, pay the debt of gratitude which I owe 
to Wilfrid of Ivanhoe. I am—forgive the boldness which has offered 
to you the homage of my country—I am the unhappy Jewess, for 
whom your husband hazarded his life against such fearful odds in the 
tilt-yard of Templestowe. ”" — ‘‘ Damsel,” said Rowena, “ Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe on that day rendered back but in a slight measure your un- 
ceasing charity towards him in his wounds and misfortunes. Speak, 
is there aught remains in which he and I can serve thee?” —* Nothing,” 
said Rebecca, calmy, “‘ unless you will transmit to him my grateful fares 
well,” —* You leave England, then,” said Rowena, scarce recovering 
the surprise of this extraordinary visit. — ‘‘ I leave it, lady, ere this 
moon again changes. My father hath a brother high in favour with 
Mohammed Boabdil, King of Grenada—thither we go, secure of peace 
and protection, for the payment of such ransom as the Moslem exact 
from our people.” — “‘ And are you not then as well protected in 
England ?” said Rowena. “My husband has favour with the King 
—the King himself is just and generous.” —“ Lady,” said Rebec- 
ca, “ I doubt it not—but the people of England are a fierce race, 
quarreling ever with their neighbours or among themselves, and 
ready to plunge the sword into the bowels of each other. Such is 
no safe abode for the children of my people. Ephraim is an heart- 
less dove—Issachar an over-laboured drudge, which stoops between 
two burthens. Not in a land of war and blood, surrounded by hos- 
tile neighbours, and distracted by internal factions, can Israel hope 
to rest during her wanderings.” — “‘ But you, maiden,” said Row- 
ena—“ you surely can have nothing to fear. She who nursed the 
sick-bed of Ivanhee, ” she continued, rising with enthusiasm—“ she 
can have nothing to fear in England, where Saxon and Norman will 
contend who shall most do her honour.” —‘* Thy speech is fair, 
lady,” said Rebecca, “ and thy purpose fairer; but it may not be 
—there is a gulph betwixt us. Our breeding, our faith, alike forbid 
either to pass over it. Farewell—yet, ere I go, indulge me one re- 
quest. The bridal-veil hangs over thy face ; raise it, and let me see the 
features of which fame speaks so highly.” — “‘ They are scarce wor- 
thy of being looked upon, said Row ena; “ but, expecting the same 
from my visitant, I remove the veil.’’ — She took it off accordingly, 
and partly from the consciousness of beauty, partly from bashfulness, 
she blushed so intensely, that cheek, brow, neck, and bosom, were 
suffused with crimson. Rebecca blushed alse, but it was a momen- 
tary feeling; and, mastered by higher emotions, past slowly from her 
features like the crimson cloud, which changes colour when the sun 
sinks beneath the horizon. 

“ Lady,” she said, “ the countenance you have deigned to show 
me will long dwell in my remembrance. There reigns in it gen- 
tleness and goodness ; and if a tinge of the world’s pride or va- 
nities may mix with an expression so lovely, how may we chide 
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that which is of earth for bearing some colour ef its original ? 
Long, long will I remember your features, and bless God that FE 
leave my woble deliverer united with” She stopped short— 
her eyes filled with tears. She hastily wiped them, and answered to 
the anxious inquiries of Rowena—*“ I am well, Lady—well. But 
my heart swells when I think of Torquilstone and the lists of Tenr- 
plestowe.— Farewell. One, the most trifling part of my duty, remains 
undischarged. Accept this casket—startle not at its contents.” — 
Rowena opened the small silver chased casket, and perceived a car- 
canet, or necklace, with ear-jewels, of diamonds, which were visibly 
of immense value.—‘“ It is impossible,” she said, tendering back the 
casket. ‘ I dare not accept a gift of such consequence. ”"—‘* Yet 

keep it, lady,” returned Rebecca. --‘* You have power, rank, com- 
mand, influence ; we have wealth, the source both of our strength 
and weakness: the value of these toys, ten times multiplied, would 
not influence half so much as your siightest wish. To you, there- 
fore, the gift is of little value—and to me, what I part with is of 
much less. Let me not think you deem so wretchedly ill of my na- 
tion as your commons believe. Think ye that I prize these sparkling 
fragments of stone above my liberty? or that my father values them 
in comparison to the honour of his only child? Accept them, lady 
—to me they are valueless. I will never wear jewels more. "~-“* You 
are then unhappy,” said Rowena, struck with the manner in which 
Rebecca uttered the last words. ‘ O, remain with us—the counsel 
of holy men wil] wean 7” from your unhappy law, and I will be a 
sister to you. "—“ No, lady,” answered Rebecca, the same calm 
mel: ancholy reigning in her soft voice and beautiful features—“ that 
may not be. I may not ch: inge the faith of my fathers like a gar- 
ment unsuited to the climate in which I seek to dwell; and unhappy, 
Jady, I will not be. He, to whom I dedicate my future life, will be 
my comforter, if I do His will.”—‘ Have you then convents, to one 
of which you mean to retire?” asked Rowena.—“ No, lady,” said 
the Jewess; ‘‘ but among our people, since the time of Abraham 
downward, have been women who have devoted their thoughts to 
Heaven, and their actions to works of kindness to men, tending the 
sick, feeding the hungry, and relieving the distressed. Among these 
will Rebecca be numbered. Say this to thy lord, should he inquire 
after the fate of her whose life he saved. ”—There was an involun- 
tary tremor in Rebecca's voice, and a tenderness of accent, which 
perhaps betrayed more than she would willingly have expressed. 
She hastened to bid Rowena adieu. — ‘ Farewell,” she said, ‘* may 
He, who made both Jew and Christian, shower down on you his 
choicest blessings.” 

‘ She glided from the apartment, leaving Rowena surprised as if a 
vision had passed before her. The fair Saxon related the singular 
conference to her husband, on whgse mind it made a deep impression. 
He lived long and happily with Rowena, for they were anced to 
each other by “the bonds of early affection, and they loved each other 
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the more, from recollection of the obstacles which had impeded their 
union. Yet it would be inquiring too curiously to ask. whether the 
recollection of Rebecca’s beauty and magnanimity did not recur to 
his mind more frequently than the fair descendant of Alfred might 
altogether have approved.’ ILI. 363—$70. 


When we look back on the space we have already occupied, 
we are afraid to add any more; and, when we glance at the ex- 
tracts with which it is nearly filled, we feel that it is unneces- 

sary. The work before us shows at least as much genins as any 
of those with which it must now be numbered—and excites per- 
haps, at least on the first perusal, as strong an interest: But it 
does not delight so deeply—and we rather think it will not 
please so long. Rebecca is almost the ouly lovely being in the 
story—and she is evidently a creature of the fancy—a mere poe- 
tical personification. Next to her—for Isaac is but a milder 
Shylock, and by no means more natural than his original—the 
heartiest interest is excited by the outlaws and their merry chief 
—because the tone and manners ascribed to them are more akin 
to those that prevailed among the yeomanry of later days, than 
those of the Knights, Priors aud Princes, are to any thing with 
which this age has been acquainted.—Cedric the Saxon, and 
Bois-Guilbert the Templar, are to us but theoretical or my- 
thological persons. We know nothing about thenn—and never 
feel assured that we fully comprehend their drift, or enter right- 

ly into their feelings. The same genius which now Busies us 
with their concerns, might have excited an equal interest for the 
adventures of Oberon and Pi igwigein—or for any imaginary 
community of Giants, Amazons, or Cynocephali. ‘The interest 
we do take is in the situations—and the extremes of peril, hero- 
ism, and atrocity, in which the great latitude of the fiction en- 
ables the author to indulge. Even with this advantage, we soon 
feel, not only that the characters he brings before us are contrary 
to our experience, but that they are actually impossible. There 
could in fact have been no such state of society as that of which 
the story before us professes to give us but samples and ordina~- 
ry results. In a country beset with such worthies as Front-de- 
Beeuf, Malvoisin, and the rest, Isaac the Jew could neither 
have grown rich, nor lived to old age; and nu Rebecca could 
either have acquired her delicacy, or preserved her honour. 
Neither could a plump Prior Aymer have followed venery in 
woods swarming with the merry men of Robin Hood. —Rother- 
wood must have been burned to the ground two or three times 
every year—and all the knights and thanes of the land been kill- 
ed off nearly as often.— The thing, in short, when calmly con- 
sidered, cannot be imagined to be a reality: and, after gazing 
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for a while on the splendid pageant which it presents, and ad- 
miring the exaggerated beings who counterfeit, in their grand 
style, the passions and feelings of our poor human nature, we 
soon find that we must turn again to our Waverleys and Antiqua~ 
ries and Old Mortalities, and become acquainted with our neigh- 
bours and ourselves, and our duties and dangers and true feli- 
cities, in the exquisite pictures which our author there exhi- 
bits of the follies we daily witness or display, and of the preju- 
dices, habits and affections, by which we are hourly obstructed, 
governed, or cheered. 

We end, therefore, as we began—by preferring the home 
scenes, and the copies of originals which we know—but admiring, 
in the highest degree, the fancy and judgment and feeling by 
which this more distant and ideal prospect is enriched. It is a 
splendid Poem—and contains matter enough for six good Tra- 
gedies, As it is, it will make a glorious melodrame for the end 
of the season. Perhaps the author does better—for us and for 
himself—by writing mere novels; but we have an earnest wish 
that he would try his hand in the bow of Shakespeare—venture 
fairly within his enchanted circle—and reassert the Dramatic 
Sovereignty of England, by putting forth a genuine Tragedy 
of passion, fancy, and incident. He has all the qualifications 
to ensure success *—except perhaps the art of compression :—for 
we suspect it would cost him something to confine his story, and 
ihe development of his characters, to some fifty or sixty small 
pages. But the attempt is worth making; and he may be cer- 
tain, that he cannot fail without glory. It would be a relief to 
us, and to our readers too, if he would make his scenes rather 
shorter ;—for it is at least as much the feeling that we cannot do 
justice to his delineations in a scanty extract, as the fascination 
of the matter we are extracting, that leads us to such copious 
and redundant citations as we have now been making. 


* We take it for granted, that the charming extracts from ‘ Old 
Plays,’ that are occasionally given as mottoes to the chapters of this 
and some of his other works, are original compositions of the author 
whose prose they garnish :—and they show that he is not less a mas- 
ter of the most beautiful style of Dramatic versification, than of all the 
higher and more inward secrets of that forgotten art. 


Ant. II. 1. Reports from the Select Committee on Finance, 
ordered to be printed by the House of Commons in the Sessions 
of 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
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2. Resolutions on the Retrenchment of the Public Expenditure, 
ordered to be printed July 1st, 1819. 


E sometimes fatigue our readers, we fear, with our details 
of Finance, and dissertations on Political Economy :— 
But at present we mean to be very clear, concise, and elemen- 
tary. Our affairs have come at last to a crisis which makes it 
necessary that every man in the country should be aware of 
their true situation ;—and as merchants call a general meeting 
of their creditors when any great embarrassment compels them 
to solicit their aid or forbearance, so the hazard in which we 
now seem to be placed, of an actual insolvency in the Treasury, 
makes it indispensable that every one should know the true state 
of the danger, and consider of the sacrifices which should be 
made to avert so great a calamity. We do not propose, there- 
fore, on this occasion, to go into -~ controversial or disputable 
matters; but to confine ourselves almost entirely to a plain and 
simple exposition of our actual condition, and a short and dis- 
assionate survey of the steps by which we have been led into it. 
tn a subsequent article of this Number, we shall probably take 
a more extended view of the history and consequences of our 
present system of taxation; but in this we mean only to lay bes 
fore our readers its plain and undeniable results; and to suggest, 
without arguing upon them, the alternatives to which it appears 
to have aaa us. For this purpose, we shall first take a 
slight review of the various financial contrivances by which it 
has been successively pretended, since the commencement of the 
late war, that the mischief of loans and taxes would be prevent- 
ed—then shortly consider the state into which our reliance on 
them has actually brought us—and finally suggest what it yet 
remains for us to do, to restore or preserve what is left of our 
financial resources. 

The first great war measure, then, by which we were to be pro- 
tected from the evils of the war expenditure, was. the new settling 
of the Sinking Tund in the year 1793: And when we say, that 
the whole plan, from the beginning to the end, has proved a 
mere deception, we mean to impute no improper motives to its 
authors, but only to state the fact as it ought to be stated,—and 
as it may be shown in a single sentence that it must be stated, 
in order to express the truth: For it is a fact equally decisive 
and notorious, that this sinking fund has been formed ever since 
the year 1793, wholly out of the loans which have been annually 
borrowed. In no year since that period, has there been a sur- 
plus of revenue beyond the expenditure. But such a surplus 
alone could have made this fund in any way operative towards 
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its avowed object of liquidating debt ; and, therefore, though we 
have been ainused with fine statements, showing how many 
millions have been paid off, the upshot of the whole is, that 
w new debt hus been created, to the exact amount of the debt 
which has been paid off. _ This result indeed will be self-evident 
to any one who will take the trouble of reflecting on the neces- 
sary consequences of the revenue falling uniformly short of the 
expeiditure. When this is the case, it is plain, that the loan 
to be borrowed must amount to the difference between the re- 
venue and the expenditure. But if a sinking fund is to be 
provided, it makes an additional item in the expenditure; and 
the loan must just be so much larger. By the official trick of 
charging the sinking fund against the taxes which form the in- 


come of the consolidated fuud, its actual effect in iner sasing the 
debt is kept for a moment out of sight; but the slightest reflec 


tion must show, that if the eh sinking fund be annually 
borrowed, it cannot possibly produce any annual diminution of 
the debt. The only service it has performed, has been that of 
enabling ministers to make loans with greater facility, and to 
persuade the public to bear taxstion with more good humour, 
while it has encouraged a most profuse expenditure, and ac- 
tually cost the public, for the expenses of the commissioners 
and office, the sum of 187,000/. * 

In the year 1798, when it was found difficult to obtain a loan 
for the expenses of the war, Mr Pitt proposed his plan for 
Equalizing the Income and Expenditure. He assured the public, 
that if they would consent to such a scale of taxation as he then 
proposed to them, the war might be carried on without any 
great increase of the debt, or auy ultimate injury to the finan- 
cial resources of the country The arguments and eloquence 
of that eminent person, had their usual success; and the Income 
tax was the first result of this new system. The successors of 
Mr Pitt, under the sanction of his authority, easily persuaded 
the public, at subsequent periods, to pay the Property-tax, and 
other taxes, called the Customs and Excise War Taxes, for 
the same declared object of equalizing the income and expendi- 
ture. In this way a revenue of 22 millions a year was obtained 
over and above the ordi nary revenue of the country; and al- 
though the total amount received from these taxes, during the 
war, was nearly $00 millions. + The debt went on increasing 
from 397 millions, which was its amount at that period, to 800 





* Parliamentary Papers, Sess. 1819, No. 68. p. 10 
+ Mr Vansittart states 200 millions to have been paid up to 1813, 
—See Outlines of a Plan of Finance, p. 5. 
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millions, its amount at the end of the war. This plan, there- 
fore, of equalizing the Income and Expenditure, has, in point of 
fact, proved, like the Sinking Fund, to be a great delusion. It 
was, no doubt, eminently successful in supplying the Exchequer 
with money, and in enabling Government to go on without dif- 
ficulty in providing for the expenses of the war; but it has pro- 
bably contributed, more than any other me: sure, to promote 
that waste of our treasure which has involved us in our present 
difficulties. 

Although the Bank Restriction had oraany no other ob- 
ject than to relieve a temporary pressure on t} 
moment that this pressure ceased, it became a mere ri 
measure to assist ministers in carrying on the war. On cach 
renewal of the Restriction act, the public were told how many 
benefits the nation had derived from substituting paper for cash ; 
how much our trade, manufactures, agriculture and revenue, 
had been increased by the aid of Bank discounts; what gigan- 
tic efforts we had been enabled to make. in carrying on the ' war 
with vigour; and how utterly impossible it was that the nation 
could ever suffer any ultimate inconvenience from the most ex- 
tended use of paper money. 

But if we look calmly at the events which have actually hap- 
pened, we shall find the benefits of the Paper system rather 
more questionable even thar those of the Sinking Fund and the 
War Duties. We have experienced, in the course of the last 
eight years, three peri iods of universal distress, viz. the years 1812 
i8i6, and 1819; and although many circumstances may have 
concurred to produce it, there ‘an be no doubt that the weneral 
practice of overtrading, which was the natural consequence of 
the pz aper system, has been the main cause of that glut of goods, 
and also of labour, in the market, which has occasioned the 
tall of prices and of w: ages, which is at the root of our present 
distress. Another great evil of the system has been the neces~ 
sity in which it has ‘placed us of paying many millions of debt 
at the rate of 20s. in the pound, though no more than 15s. or 
16s. were received from the lenders. A still greater evil has 
been, that mass of manufacturing population which it has 
forced into existence, beyond the means of the c country, when 
it shall be restored to a healthy state of currency and capi- 
tal, to provide with employment. The measures adopted 
by Parliament in the last Session, for the gradual resump- 
tion of cash payments, has arrested, we trust. the growing 
evils that threatened us from this prolific source. But, like 
other remedies that have been too long celayed, there is 


reason to fear that some additional suffering may be the coy: 
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sequence of its first application;—and it is at this moment 
# question of infinite importance, whether the taxes are likel 

to yield the same, or any thing like the same revenue, wit 

a currency of the legal value, that they have yielded, up 
tv this time, with one so greatly depreciated. For our 
own part, we cannot help epprehending that prices must still 
come down ae lower than they now are; in which case, we 
= it to be pretty obvious, that a great falling off in the 
Revenue will necessarily follow. It appears from tables of 
prices, of the best authority, that, from about the year 1636, 
when the discovery of the American mines had produced their 
full efiect on the value of the precious metals, up to the year 
1797, whenthe Bank Restriction took place, little or no change had 
occurred in the value of the precious metals, or in the general 
prices of commodities. The price of the quarter of wheat, of 
9 bushels, from 1636 to 1701, was 5ls. 13d. s—from 1700 to 
1765, 10. 6d. ; *—from 1764 to 1794, the quarter of 8 bushels 
was 44s. 7d.¢ The following prices of other things, for the 
period from 1728 to 1798, are taken from the Appendix to the 


Lords’ Bank Report. ‘Those items have been selected which are 
the least affected by direct taxation. 
& D. i 
Flesh per ewt. was - 29 1 Bricklayers’ wages perday 2 6 
Butter per lib. - - © 5% Masons’ ditto ‘ 2 8 
Cheese per lib. . - © 34 Plumbers’ ditto - - 2410 
It is worthy to be remarked, that the price of the quartern 


loaf, previous to 1797, varied from 4d. to 6d. ;—and very few 
instances had occurred of its having exceeded the latter sum. 
Now, let us see what have been the prices, since 1797, of the 
same commodities. 
For eight years, from 1797 to 1805, the quarter of wheat was 
3s, Gd.: from i804 to !818, 88s. lid.; and the general aver- 
age price of the whole period, from 1797 to 1819, has been 
$4s. Sd. 7 


8s. D. Ss D. 
Fiesh per cwt., for this Bricklayers’ wages per 
period, has been - 66 1 day : - - 4 3} 
Butter per lib - 1 O} Masons’ ditto - 5 
Cheese ditto : 0 74 Plumbers’ ditto - - 5 2 


If the prices of a hundr od, or a thousand other commodities, 
were taken, it would be found that they had all of them ad- 





* Wealth of Nations, I. 558. 
+ Report, Corn Committee, 1813. 
t Lords’ Bank Report. 
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vanced in the same ratio; and the comparison gives this gene- 
ral result, that the prices of the last 22 years have exceeded 
those of the preceding 161 years by about 100 per cent. 
From this state of things, the two following questions arise; 
Jirst, What have been the causes of this great rise? and, 
second, What grounds are there for supposing, that these new 
and high prices will revert to the old rates, which had continued, 
without any great interruption, for so many years previous to 
1797? 
To the first question it may be answered, That the rise of 
rices, since 1797, has been occasioned, 1s¢, by taxation; 2dly, 
be an increasing demand for commodities, arising from the 
increasing wages of labour, giving the people the means of pay- 
ing larger sums for what they desired to have; 3dly, by a de- 
preciation of the currency. To the second question it will be 
safe to reply, That prices will fall, or remain high, in proportion 
as these three causes cease or continue to operate in time to come. 
Now, the effect of depreciation has in a great measure ceas- 
ed, and also the effect of the high wages of labour; there- 
fore, taxation alone remains as a permanent cause to keep 
them high. If we could exactly ascertain in what proportion 
each of these three causes operated originally to produce the rise, 
we should have no great difficulty in determining, now, how far 
prices will still fall; but as we have no data for such an equa- 
tion, we shall content ourselves with saying, that, in our appre- 
hension, the restoration of a metallic currency will have a great- 
er effect in producing such a fall than has generally been ima- 
gined, or may seem proportionate to the estimated amount of 
the depreciation. ‘To account for this, we must beg leave to 
remind our readers, that abont the same time that this country 
had recourse to a paper money, it appears, from the evidence 
before the Bank Committees, that all Europe and North America 
did exactly the same thing; and that, in this way, a prodigious 
quantity of gold was thrown into the bullion market. It is ge- 
nerally supposed that 30 millions of gold was withdrawn from 
circulation in this country alone; and as this great supply oc- 
curred at the time when the demand for gold to be made into 
coin had nearly ceased, it must be presumed that a consider- 
able fall in its real value must have been the consequence; 
in which case, our bank paper must not only have been of 
less value than in 1797, by the amount of its depreciation be- 
low the value of gold, but also by the diminution which had 
actually taken place in that of gold itself. But it also appears, 
from the evidence already referred to, that other countries are, 
at this very time, tracing back their steps, as well as ourselves, 
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from a paper to a metallic currency; and therefore, it can 
scarcely fail to follow, that the demand for gold will be greatly 
increased, and that its value will rise, in all probability, up to 
its original level: the consequence of which must be, a still 
further. depression of prices, and an increased difficulty in pay- 
ing the numerica] amount of our great permanent taxation. 

“Having thus cursorily examined the three great finance mea- 
sures of the war, which served each, for its day, to persuade the 
public that the resources of the country were inexhaustible, we 
shall proceed to compare the actual state of those resources 
with their condition at the beginning of that war in 1793. 
And here we are exempted from any risk of error, by being 
enabled to refer throughout to the successive Reports of two 
Committees of the House of Commons, on the State of the In- 
come and Expenditure. First, then, as to the public Income, 
it appears, from the Report of 1791, that the Permanent Taxes, 
at that time, produced 13,472,286/., and that the annual taxes 
produced 2,558,000/.; making the whole of the income of 1790 
16,030,286/.+ And now it appears, from the Ist Report of 
the Committee of Finance of the last Session, that the total 
income of Great Britain, excluding Ireland, in 1818, was 
48,982,9601.: So th: at the taxes are now greater than they were 
in 1791, by 32,952,674/., or something more than two-thirds. 
Secondly, in respect to the Public Expenditure, the comparison 
appears from the following statement, taken from the same Re- 
ports, to stand thus— 


1790. 1819. 
Interest and charges of the public 
debt, including the annual mil-> L.10,317,972 L.44,940,834 
lion for the sinking fund - 


Unfunded debt - - 260,000 - 2,000,000 
Civil list - saat - 898,000 — 1,190,692 
Other charges on the consolidated 105,385 .- 1,269,27 
fund - - - 
Navy - - - 2,000,000 ~ 6,436,781 
Army, including Militia - 1,844,153. — 8,900,000 
Ordnance - - : 375,000 — 1,191,000 
Miscellaneous services, including | 168,668 — 1,851,301 
appropriated duties - j 


L.15,969,178 L.67,779,882 








+ Calculated upon the average produce of the. last three years, 
and exclusive of any additional allowance for the Teas imported in 
1789, or for the increase upon Tobacco. 
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From this statement it appears, that the annual charge for 
the Funded and Untunded debt is greater now, than it was in 

1790, by 36,362,862/.; and that the Peace establishment for 
the army, navy, ordnance, and miscellaneous services for 1819, 
exceeds “that for 1790 by 13,991,2611. Thirdly, and lastly, as 
to the Public Debt, it will be found, by reference to official do- 
cuments, that in the year 1792, the whole debt was 238,231,218/.; 
and that it amounted, excluding Ireland, to 700,000,000/. at the 
beginning of last year. 

The following may be considered as an accurate exposition 
of the actual state of our income and expenditure at the com- 
mencement of 1819. The total income of the United Kingdom 
for this year, taking the produce of the taxes as in 1818, would 


be— 


For Great Britain - - - L.48,982,960 
For Ireland - - - - 4,588,977 
L. 53,571,937 

The Lottery - - - 240,000 
Produce of Naval Stores sold : - 250,000 
Total -  L 54,061,937 


-——— 


Which sum, set against the expenditure of 67,779,882/., makes 
the Deficiency of the income 13,725,945/. for the year 1819. 
In this state of things, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 


‘the course of last Session, proposed = three following resolu- 


tions to the House of Commons. * . That the existing re- 


* venue applicable to the supplies, aes be estimated at more 
© than 7,000,000/., leaving the sum of 13,500,000/. to be rais- 
* ed by loan, or other extraordinary resources. 2. That the sink- 
‘ ing fund applicable to the reduction of the national debt, in the 
* present year, may be estimated at about 15,500,000/.; exceed- 
‘ ing the above sun necessary to be raised for the service of the 
« year, by about 2,000,000/. ‘only. 3. That to provide for the 
* exigencies of the public service, to make such progressive re- 

« duction of the national debt, as may adequately support pub- 
* lic credit, and to afford to the country a prospect of future re- 
‘ lief from a part of its present burthens, it is absolutely neces- 
* sary that there should be a clear surplus of the income of the 
* country, beyond the expenditure, of not less than 5,000,000/. : 
* and that, with the view to the attainment of this most import- 
* ant object, it is expedient now to increase the income of the 





+ Ist Report, Committee of Finance, 1819 
* Debates, Vol. XL. p. 915. 
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* country, by the imposition of taxes to the amount of three 
* millions per annum.’ ‘These resolutions were adopted by 
Parliament; and bills were passed, framed upon them: So that 
the grand result of all our finance plans is shortly this—First, 
that instead of being relieved by the Peace from taxation, by 
the repeal of all war taxes, Customs war duties have been made 
permanent tothe amount of 2,760,000/.; Excise war duties have 
been continued to 1821, to the amount of 3,500,000/. ; and they 
also must be also made permanent, to accomplish the object of 
these resolutions: while, in addition to these war taxes so con- 
tinued, new taxes have been imposed, estimated to pay in to the 
Exchequer the net sum of 3,190,000/. Secondly, that instead of 
an efficient sinking fund of 99,195,9001., * to reduce the nation- 
al debt, we have one, on paper, of 5,000,000/., but, according 
to the probable production of the revenue, one which will fall 
very far short of this sum. 

Under all these circumstances, it becomes a question of infi- 
nite importance to determine, What can, or ought to be done, 
to restore our finances; for we take it for granted, that no man 
of sound understanding can suppose that they should remain 
where the finance plan of the last Session has placed them. Let 
us just glance calmly and dispassionately at a few of its items. 
First, there is our Peace Kstablishment, amounting to 18,000,000/. 

a year. Will any candid man say, that it is really impossible 
to reduce it to a much smaller sum? It is true, no doubt, that 
the question involves that of the whole policy of our Govern- 
ment: For if Catholic emancipation were granted to Ireland, 
20,671 men could not be necessary to assist the civil power, 
in times of acknowledged tranquillity; and if public opinion 
were at all consulted in Great Britain, and such concessions 
made to it as the state of the country obviously requires, 
29,895 men could not be necessary to induce us to obey the 
laws:—Nor, if the defence of our colonies were entrusted to 
our Navy, could 30,275 men be wanted for their garrisons. 
We are persuaded, therefore, that very great and material re- 
ductions might be made under this head, by the simple policy 
of recurring to a government that will condescend to rule upon 
the old cheap system of the Constitution. In respect to our 
Navy, whether it is because this service is no longer in fashion, 
or that it is not applicable to the existing system of domestic 
government, there has been no difficulty in reducing the num- 





* The income of the sinking fund has been reduced 7,632,969/. 
by the operation of Mr Vansittart’s plan of finance of 1813.—Parl. 
Papers, 1819, No. 68. p. 10.—See 53 Geo. III. c. 95. 
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ber of seamen nearly to what it was in 1792; but great reduc- 
tions might still be made in all the civil est: ablishments of the 
Navy. ‘In regard to the Ordnance expenditure of 1,190,000/., 
it appears to be quite enormous for the fourth year of Peace; 
since, in 1797, the fourth year of War, it was no more than 
1,321,024/. But retrenchment may be carried on, though with 
less effect, not only in the expenditure peculiarly belonging to 
the defence of the country, but also in that part ‘of it which re- 
lates to the various establishments for managing the revenue, and 
for carrying on the civil government. ‘The following statement, 
taken from the Resolutions already quoted, will show the great 
progress of profusion in these departments, in which the ex- 

enses of 1797, the fourth year of war, are compared with those 
of 1819, the fourth year of peace. 


Cost in 1797. In 1819. 

The office of Secretary at War - L.31,290 L.55,290 
Ditto of Paymaster - - 19,280 — 30,506 
Ditto of Comptrollers of Army Accounts 4,470 - 12,458 
Civil Department of the Ordnance - 51,618 — $2,891 


The Civil Departments of the Navy amounted, in 1792, to 
125,1091.; to 572,8731. in 1813; and to 506,0002. in 1819.— 
The total expenditure upon the public departments that are 
employed to manage and audit the public money, after it has 
come into the Exchequer, appears to amount to 1,100,000/. a 
year. The expenses of the offices of the three Secretaries of 
State, have advanced from $9,824/. in 1796, to 122,880/. in 
1819; and those for the civil government of Scotland, from 
84,1671. to 129,627/. It seems at first sight to be very unac- 
countable, that these establishments should be, in peace, many 
of them, higher than they were in war; but the matter is in 
some degree explained, by the complaint so justly made by the 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1810, of * the system 
© of progressiv e additions which have been made to the expeli~ 
* diture in all the public departments, by augmentations of 
* salaries, by official incidents, by allowances, by superannua- 
‘ tions, and, above all, by compensations. ’ 

The more we examine this subject of office establishments, 
the more we are convinced of the necessity and practicability 
of effecting a considerable retrenchment in their expenses: But 
the work must be gone about relentlessly and in ood earnest ; 
patronage must be sucrifi iced :—the distressed state of the financ: 
must always be held in remembrance ; and every salary, an. 
ance, and pension, ought to be revised with a reference to the 
means we possess of paying them, and not with a reference to 
what is their existing amount, fixed as it has been, in times of 
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unexampled public prodigality, and in a currency of depre- 
ciated value. Government are naturally inte ested in sustain- 
ing the patronage of the Crown; and their official information 
gives them the means of bringing forward some pli ausible justi- 
fication for keeping every office, and every salary, just as it now 
is. But the glaring facts which we have stated, showing, that, 
during a period of vigorous and expensive war, the civil esta- 
blishments were almost all of them much lower than they now 
are in peace, are sufficient, we think, at once to expose the de- 
lusion; and to prove beyond all dispute, both the practicability 
and the necessity of reducing all these establishments at least to 
their former condition. 

Passing now from the Expenditure to the Income of the coun- 
try, there are two questions that naturally present themselves. 
First, Whether the income is likely to ‘be as high as it has 
been estimated by Ministers? Second, What course is to be 
taken, in the event of its continued or progressive deficien- 
“y ? The diminished receipt, in the last October quarter, of 

,100,000/., and the still further diminution of 150,000/. up to 
th e 10th of December, have naturally led many persons to ap- 
prehend, that the future income will be far short of the esti- 
mated amount of. 56,753,937/.: But as the Excise revenue 
still keeps its groun a and as the general depression of trade, 
which has occasioned the falling off in the Customs, may only 
be t temporary, the trial may justly be said to be too short to 
justify any decided conclusion on the subject. The real wealth 
“of the country, consisting in the rent of land, the profits of 
wate » and the dividends on the debt, is undoubtedly still 

ry great; and we would fain hope may be ultimately found 
eopoal to bear the whole burdens imposed on it. But if the 
income should fall so much below the estimated amount, that 
there should not be a sufficiency to pay the dividends (which 
will speedily be the case, if the Revenue continues to fall off 
tor the future, as it has fallen of late), what must then be done ? 
Must the deficiency be made good by an annual Loan, or by 
imposing new ‘Taxes; or must the plea of irresistible necessity 
be set forth, and the public creditor be deprived of a part of 
his Dividend? One of these three ways of proceeding muUsT be 
pursued ; and, should the course of events impose upon Parlia- 
ment the necessity of dine ing one of them, it will have a more 
diffe u It task to perform, than any that has ever been imposed on it. 

lo obtain, by annual loans, the means of paying the annual di- 

iaaniia is plainly quite impossible ; and therefore the choice 

.ould be, between the imposition of new taxes after the failure 

sf the old had shown that the legitimate sources of taxation 
1 
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were exhausted, the reduction, for a time at least, of the divi- 
dends of the public creditors. Now, it is no doubt true, that 
the first duty of Government, in matters of finance, is to 
keep faith with the public creditor; and it was on this principle 
that Parliament imposed the new taxes of the last Session. But 
if, even with these new taxes, such a deficit were to arise as we 
are now contemplating, it is impossible not to see, that a case 
would be made out for the country, and against the stockholder, 
to which no former practice or acknowledged principle would any 
longer be applicable. So long as taxes can be levied from the free 
income of the subject, so long the most rigid faith must be kept 
with the public creditor. But, when they come to encroach on 
the capital, and, of course, to diminish those springs of wealth 
from which all expenditure must be supplied, their increase be- 
comes not only oppressive, but impossible, and their cessation a 
matter not of nominal, but actual necessity. In such a state of 
things, therefore, which can no longer be represented as ex~ 
tremely unlikely to occur, we shall soon become familiar with 
other maxims than those to which we have been so long accus- 
tomed ;—and after having witnessed the facility with which the 
public was led to approve of the application of the Sinking Fund 
to the current expenses of the State, we should not be at all 
surprised to find the reduction of the dividends become a topic 
of general speculation, and even a favourite project of finance. 
We mean neither to argue the question here, nor to express 
any opinion of our own with regard to it; but we have no 
doubt that a multitude of plausible arguments will very speedily 
be mustered up for its s»pport—and that, besides assimilating the 
purchasers of stock to the purchasers into any other concern, 
where the prospect of gain is compensated by the risk of loss, 
it will be strongly urged that they are, in strict justice, bound 
to submit to some deduction on account of the increased value of 
the currency, since the period when at least 300,000,0001. of 
the existing debt was borrowed. Had the depreciation been 
openly avowed at the time, no subscriber could have objected 
to its being made a condition, that he should be repaid with a 
sum equal in value, though smaller in nominal extent, to what 
he had actually advanced. 

Those things may become necessary. But even though they 
should be submitted to, they would afford but an impertect re- 
lief: For the practical evil is not in the paying of the dividends, 
but in withdrawing, by the loans, such an enormous proportion 
of the capital of the country from the support of its productive 
industry. The payment of the dividends is little more than the 
transfer of so much money from the right hand to the left. 
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The general wealth of the State is but little diminished by that 
operation ; since, whether it be the contributor of the tax, ot 
the receiver of it, who consumes or accumulates so much va- 
lue, is a matter of little importance to the bulk of the com- 
munity. 

It is not, therefore, from means like these, that any effectual or 
permanent relief can be expected, since it is only by retrench- 
ing our expenditure, and by accumulating the savings from in- 
come, that the national capital can be increased. If this be 
effected, there needs be no alarm about the revenue, or the di- 

vidends, however appalling their nominal amount may appear. 
The only policy about which we should be at all anxious, is 
that which will build up again the dilapidated capital of the 
country, and secure, from the fruits of its industry, a surplus be- 
yond the necessary charges and total expenditure of its owners. 
Tf this point were once gained, all the rest would soon fall into 
good order ;—and it is chiefly as inconsistent with its attain- 
ment, that the increase of taxation is to be deprecated. Some 
diminution, on the contrary, ought almost at any hazard to be 
effected: And, to make a beginning of so good a work, we 
would humbly suggest, that all those taxes which restrain, or 
altogether prevent, the natural extension of our manufactures, 
ought to be repealed ;—for instance, the tax of 5s. 6d. a lib. on 
the importation of raw silk ;—the effect of which is, to limit our 
manufacture almost entirely to our home supply, and to give 
France a decided superiority in the foreign markets; since, 
but for this tax, we should have the raw material, particular- 
ly for all the coarser goods, at least as cheap as our neighbours, 
whom we already excel in skill and machinery. On the same 
principle, the taxes on eee foreign wool, hemp, flax, hides, 
soap, ashes, dyewoods, and all other things which are either the 
raw materials, or necessary in gredients | in our manufactures, 
ought to be repealed. If the revenue were lowered in this way 
to the amount of the three millions of new taxes imposed last Ses- 
sion, we will venture to say, that the greatest benefits would result, 
not only to our manulaciures, but to the Revenue itself; the great 
increase of our manufactures naturally increasing the consump- 
tion of all taxed commodities, and consequently the produce of 
the other taxes. 

Another obvious means of improving the national capital, 
would be the total extinction of those barbarous prohibitory du- 
ties which belong to the old and exploded system of exclud- 
ing foreign manufactures. If this system were once abandoned, 
the great cons umption of foreign goods which would be its ne- 
cessary result, would lead to an increased exportation of our 
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own manufactures; because such an exportation would be the 
only way by which we could pay foreign countries for what 
they would send to us. Even if, from the obstinacy of France, 
we should be obliged to send bullion to pay for her wines, the 
only effect would be, that we should have to send our cot- 
tons or hardware or woollens to America to obtain this bul- 
lion; so that for every 100/. worth of wine imported from 
France, we should sind, either to France or some other coun- 
try, value to the same amount of our own produce; and our 
merchants who carried on this new traffic, would have the 
rofits of it, in addition to the profits which they now make. 
f all these duties were diminished, so that one half should 
cease in three years, and the other half in five years from this 
time, all who are now engaged in any business which might 
suffer by the competition with foreign goods, would have ample 
time to withdraw their capital from it, and invest it in some new 
employment. As we were the first to begin the system of ex- 
cluding foreign manufactures, we must also be the first to get 
rid of it, in order to induce other countries again to follow our 
example. Without this, we cannot reasonably expect that they 
should move—and it is a step which we may t: ake, not only in 
safety and without loss, but one which will redound greatly 
to our advantage, even if it should not be the object of imme- 
diate imitation. Should trade, and the spirit of industry, be thus 
freed from its shackles, at home and abroad, we have no doubt 
that our national capital would speedily make such advances, as 
not only to afford : a surplus of more than five millions beyond 
our expenditure, but, if the peace continued but a few years, to 
admit of our making a great effort of taxation to render the 
Sinking Fund equal to the liquidation of a very considerable por- 
tion of the debt. Such an effort should never be lost sight of, 
and ought most certainly to be made, whenever circumstances 
will allow it; for, let the general prosperity of the country be 
what it may, our present enormous debt must be very much 
reduced, in order to place us in a state of security from finan- 
cial embarrassments, and to enable us to engage in any war 
which our honour or our interest may render unavoidable. 
Before leaving the subjec ct of the Public Revenue, we have a 
word to say on two very important matters respecting it. ‘The 
expense of collection in 1818 was 4,300,000/. The gross reve- 
nue, after deducting drawbacks and allowances, was 58 millions. 
The expense of collecting, therefore, was, and still is, something 
more than 7 per cent. ‘That this may be very greatly reduced, 
is we believe the decided opinion of all who have ever ex: amined 
a revenue establishment at any of the public offices. ‘The num- 
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ber of persons employed in the Revenue was stated by Mr 
Rose to be about 8000; and to these must be added the Irish 
officers, probably 2000 more. Perplexed accounts; complicat- 
ed processes for transacting business; a multitude of contradic- 
tory laws; numerous boards; sinecure employments; excessive 
salaries; extravagant incidents and expenses,—are some few of 
the causes of this profuse expenditure: Hf it were possible to re- 
duce it to 5 per cent. on the gross receipt of the Revenue, the 
saving to the public would be greatly above a million. 

The last topic we have to notice concerning the Public In- 
come, is the Revenue of Ireland. At present, it yields to the 
Exchequer only 4,500,000/.: And the whole annual expense of 
Ireland, including the charge on her debt, is 6,500,000/. The 
two millions of deficit are paid by England—a burthen which is 
thenatural result of the Policy which has led her to govern Ireland 
for the last twenty-five years by a standing army. Now, since Ire- 
Jand is equalin Tevdiblanctae in fertility to half of England and 
Wales, and has a population exceeding six millions of inhabi- 
tants; and as her taxes are nearly the same as those of England, 
— if all those measures were adopted which are wanting to conci- 
liate the people, and to establish an efficient civil power in that 
country, so that there might be security to persons and proper- 
ty, the capital of England would naturally flow out in that direc- 
tion, and these taxes would give a much greater revenue than 

they have ever yet afforded. In Great Britain, the taxes amount 
‘ to about $/. 10s. a head ; in Ireland, to 15s.: But, if every thing 
were done that ought to be done, to attach the people to the 
laws, and to promote order and tranquillity in the interior, 
Ireland might pay 30s. a head, and be a hie and a happier 
country than she is at present. At this low rate, in comparison 
with the rate of Great Britain, Ireland would assist the general 
income of the United Kingdom with an additional revenue of 
nearly five millions a year. If, therefore, there should exist no 
better reason for acting justly and wisely towards her, than the 

rofit which would be derived from such a course, this should 
be sufficient, in the present state of things, to induce the Ca- 
binet to set at work, in good earnest, to render her great re- 
sources as available as they might be made to the financial in- 
terests of England. 

In holding out any probability of future financial prosperity, 
we are anxious to have it distinctly understood upon what grounds 
we do so. Mr Vansittart stated, in his published Speech of last 
Session, that the resolutions he then proposed, contained a per- 
manent and systematic view of what might be considered the 
Peace Establishment of the country. Now, we do not hesitate 
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to say, that, if Parliament and the country rest satisfied with 
this plan, bankruptcy and disaster can be at no great distance. 
The first war that occurs, will find the country with a capital 
depressed by the taxes which directly obstruct industry; with a 
revenue scarcely able to pay the dividends on its debt ; and with 
its debt, not only undiminished, but in all probability augment- 
ed. ‘To save us from such a condition, we are very firmly of 
opinion, that all the measures which we have suggested are 
absolutely indtspensable. Nor would there be found any real 
difficulty in carrying them into execution. A government that 
would form its resolutions upon the plain exigencies of the pub- 
lic service, and not on the conveniences or the sufferings, the 
anticipated complaints, or the probable calumnies ef individuals 
enjoying the emoluments or the patronage of office, would feel 
themselves strong in the support of all the honest part of the 
nation, and would soon have it in their power to confer far 
greater and more lasting benefits even on individuals, than any 
that can ever be at the paves of those who are reduced to the 
miserable policy of governing by expedients.' The abolition of 
all useless and sinecure offices; the cutting down of all salaries, 
pensions, and allowances; the sacrifice of patronage; the tem- 
porary surrender even of revenue, and the resistance to old 
mercantile notions ; are become indispensably necessary, by the 
probability of a want of means to pay the dividends, by the in- 
tolerable evils and sufferings that would result from such an oc- 
currence, and by the certainty of our not being able to embark in 
any new war, however we may be insulted, unless we can, dur- 
ing peace, bring about a complete regeneration of our finances, 
We are placed in a situation which no longer admits of tempo- 
rizing or half measures. All the old rules of finance have been 
set aside by the innovations of Mr Pitt, which gave to Govern- 
ment the unlimited command of the public purse. ‘The effect of 
his innovations must now be counteracted by others of an op- 
posite character ;—and our only hopes of safety seem now to lie 
in those measures which will reform official extravagance, ex- 
tinguish restrictive commercial legislation, and put down the 
every way ruinous system of governing a I’ree People by a Mili- 
tary Police. 


Arr. III. Statistical Annals of the United States of America. 
By Apam Seysert. 4to. Philadelphia, 1818. 


[us is a book of character, and authority; but it is a vary 
large book; and therefore we think we shall do an accept- 
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able service to our readers, by presenting them with a short epi- 
tome of its contents, observing the same order which has been 
chosen by the author. The whole, we conceive, will form a 
pretty complete picture of America, and teach us how to ap- 
pretiate that country, either as a powerful enemy or a pro- 
fitable friend. The first subject with which Mr Seybert begins, 
is the Population of the United States. 

Population.—As representatives and direct taxes are appor- 
tioned among the different States in proportion to their num- 
bers, it is provided for in the American Constitution, that there 
shall be an actual enumeration of the people every ten years. 
It is the duty of the marshals in each State to number the inha- 
bitants of their respective districts: and a correct copy of the 
lists, containing the names of the persons returned, must be set 
up in a public ‘place within each district, before they are trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State :—they are then laid before C on- 
gress by the President. Under this act three census, or enumer- 
ations of the people, have been already laid before Congress—for 
the years 1790, 1800, and 1810. In the year 1790, the popula- 
tion of America was 3,921,326 persons, of whom 697,697 were 
slaves. In 1800, the nadibets were 5,319,762, of which 896.849 
vere slaves. In 1810, the numbers were 7,239,903, of whom 
1,191,364 were slaves; so that at the rate at which free popula- 
tion has proceeded between 1790 and 1810, it doubles itself, in 
the United States, in a very little more than 22 years. The 
slave population, according to its rate of proceeding in the same 
time, would be doubled in about 26 years. ‘The increase of the 
slave population in this statement is owing to the importation of 
negroes between 1800 and 1808, especially in 1806 and 1807, 
from the expected prohibition against importation. ‘The num- 
ber of slaves was also increased by the acquisitions of territory 
in Louisiana, where they constituted nearly half the population. 
From 1801 to 1811, the inhabitants of Great Britain acquired 
an augmentation of 14 per cent.; the Americans, within the same 
period, were augmented 36 per cent. 

Emigration seems to be of very little importance to the United 
States. In the year 1817 75 by far the most considerable year of 
eniigration, there arrived in ten of the principal ports of America, 
from the Old World, 22,000 persons as passengers. The number 
of emigrants, from 1790 to 1810, is not supposed to have exceeded 
6000 perannum. None of the separate states have been retro- 
grade during these three enumerations, though some have been 
nearly stationary. The most remarkable increase is that of New 
York, which has risen from 340,120 in the year 1790, to 959,049 
in the year 1810. The emigration from the Eastern to the West- 
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ern States is calculated at 60,000 persons per annum. In all 
the American enumerations, the males uniformly predominate 
in the proportion of about 100 to 92. We are better off in 
Great Britain and lreland,—where the women were to the men, 
by the census of 1811, as 110 to 100. The de ‘nsity of popula 
tion in the United States, is less than 4 persons to a square mile; 
that of Holland, in 1803, was 275 to the square mile; that of 
Kengland and Wales, 169. So that the fifteen provinces, which 
formed the Union in 1810, would contain, if they were as 
thickly peopled as Holland, 135 millions souls. 

The next head is that of Trade and Commerce.—In 1790, the 
Exports of the United States were above 19 millions dollars ; 
in 1791, above 20 millions; in 1792, 26 millions; in 1793, 
33 millions of dollars. Prior to 1795, there was no discrimi- 
nation, in the American ‘Treasury accounts, between the ex- 
portation of domestic, and the reexportation of foreign articles. 
In 1795, the aggregate value of the merchandise exported, wa 
67 millions dolla ars, of which the foreign produce esipelend 
was 26 millions. In 1800, the total value of exports was 94 
millions; in 1805, 101 millions; and in 1808, when they ar- 
rived at their maximum, 108 millions dollars. In the year 
1809, from the effects of the French and English Orders in 
Council, the exports fell to 52 millions of dollars; in 1810, to 
66 millions; in 1811, to 61 millions. In the first year of the 
war with England, to 38 millions; in the second to 27; in the 
year 1814, when peace was made, to 6 millions. So that the 
exports of the republic, in six years, had tumbled down from 
108 to 6 millions of dollars: After the peace, in the years 
1815-16-17, the exports rose to 52, 81, 87 millions dollars. 

In 1817, the exportation of cottan was 85 millions pounds. 
In 1815, the sugar made on the banks of the Mississippi was 10 
millions pounds, In 1792, when the wheat trade was at the 
maximum, a million and an half of bushels were exported. 
‘lhe proportions of the exports to Great Britain, Spain, France, 
Holland, and Portugal, on an average of 10 years ending 1812, 
are as 27, 16, 13, 12, and 7; the actual value of exports to the 
dominions of Great Britain, in the three years ending 1804, 
were consecutively, in millions of dollars, 16, 17, 13. 

Imports.—In 1791, the imports of the United States were 19 
millions; on an average of three consecutive years, ending 1804 in- 
clusive, they were68 millions ; ; in 1806-7, they were I£ 38 millions ; 
and in 1815, 133 millions of dollars. The annual value of the im- 
ports, on an average of three years ending 1804, was 75,000,060, 
of which the dominions of Great Britain furnished nearly one 
half. Qn an average of three years ending in 1804, America 
imported from Great Britain to the amount of about 36 mil- 
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lions, and returned goods to the amount of about 23 millions. 
Certainly these are countries that have some better employment 
for their time and energy than cutting each other’s throats, and 
may meet for more profitable purposes.—The American imports 
from the dominions of Great Britain, before the great American 
war, amounted to about $ millions Sterling; soon after the war, 
tothe same: From 1805 to 1811, both inclusive, the average an- 
nual exportation of Great Britain to all parts of the world, in 
real value, was about 43 millions Sterling, of which one-fifth, 
or near 9 millions, was sent to America. 

Tonnage and Navigation.— Before the revolutionary war, the 
American tonnage, whether owned by British or American 
subjects, was about 127,000 tons; immediately after that war, 
108,000. In 1789, it had amounted to 437,733 tons, of which 
279,000 was American property. In 1790, the total was 
605,825, of which 354,000 was American. In 1816, the ton- 
nage, all American, was 1,300,000. ' On an average of three 
years, from 1810 to 1812, both inclusive, the registered tonnage 
of the British empire was 2,459,000 ; or little more than double 
the American. 

Lands.—All public lands are surveyed before they are of- 
fered for sale; and divided into townships of 6 miles square, 
which are subdivided into 36 sections of one mile square, 
containing each 640 acres. The following lands are excepted 
from the sales.—One thirty-sixth part of the lands, or a section 
of 640 acres in each aman is uniformly reserved for the sup- 
port of schools ;—seven entire townships, containing each 23,000 
acres, have been reserved in perpetuity for the support of learn- 
ing ;—all salt springs and lead mines are also reserved. ‘The 
Mississippi, the Ohio, and all the navigable rivers and waters 
leading into either, or into the river St Lawrence, remain com- 
mon highways, and for ever free.to all the citizens of the United 
States, without payment of any tax. All the other public lands, 
not thus excepted, are offered for public sale in quarter sec- 
tions of 160 acres, at a price not less than 2 dollars per acre. 
and as much more as they will fetch by public auction. It was 
formerly the duty of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to superin- 
tend the sale of lands. In 1812, an office, denominated the 
General Land-Office, was instituted. ‘The public lands sold 

rior to the opening of the land-offices, amounted to one mil- 
fion and a half of acres. The aggregate of the sales since the 
opening of the land-offices, N W. of the river Ohio, to the end 
of September 1817, amounted to 8,469,644 acres; and the pur- 
chase-money to 18,000,000 dollars. ‘The lands sold since the 
opening of the land-offives in the Mississippi territory, amount 
to 1,600,000 acres. ‘The stock of unsold land on hand is cal- 
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culated at 400,000,000 acres. In the year 1817 there were 
sold above two millions acres. 

Post-Office.—In 1789, the number of post-offices in the Unit- 
ed States was 75; the amount of postage 38,000 dollars; the 
miles of post-road 1800. In 1817, the number of post- offices 
was 3459; the amount of postage 961,000 dollars; and the 
extent of post-roads 51,600 miles. 

* Revenue.—The revenues of the United States are derived from 
the Customs; from duties on distilled spirits, carriages, snuff, 
refined sugar, auctions, stamped paper, goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise manufactured within the United States, household fur- 
niture, gold and silver watches, and postage of Ictters; from 
monies aris-ng from the sale of public lands, and from fees on 
letters-patent. The following are the duties paid at the customs 
house for some of the principal articles of importation : —74 per 
cent. on dyeing drugs, jewellery, and watch-work; 15 per cent. 
on hempen cloth, and on all articles manufactured from iron, 
tin, brass, and lead—on buttons, buckles, china, earthen-ware, 
and glass, except window glass; 25 per cent. on cotton and 
woollen goods, and cotton twist; 30 per cent. on carriages, lea- 
ther, and leather manufactures, &c. ; 

The average annual produce of the Customs, between 1801 
and 1810, both inclusive, was about 12 millions dollars. In the 
year 1814, the customs amounted only fo four millions; and, in 
the year 1815, the first year after the war, rose to $7 millions. 
From 1789 to 1814, the customs have constituted 65 per cent. 
of the American revenues; loans 26 per cent.; and all other 
branches § to 9 per cent. They collect their gustoms at about 
4 per cent.;—the English expense of collection is 6/. 2s. 6d. 
per cent. 

The duty upon spirits is extremely trifling to the consumer— 
not a penny per gallon. The number of distilleries is about 
15,000. ‘The licenses produce a very inconsiderable sum. The 
tax laid upon carriages in 1814, varied from fifty doilars to one 
dollar, according to the value of the machine. In the year 
1801, there were more than fifteen thousand carriages of differ- 
ent descriptions paying duty. ‘The furniture-tax seems to have 
been a very singular species of tax, laid on during the last war. 
It was an ad valorem duty upon all the furniture in any man’s 
possession, the value of which exceeded 600 dollars. Furniture 
cannot be estimated without domiciliary visits—nor domiciliary 
visits allowed without tyranny and vexation. An information 
laid against a new arm-chair, or a clandestine sideboard—a 
search-warrant, and a conviction consequent upon it—have 
much more the appearance of English than American liberty, 
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The license for a watch, too, is purely English. A truly free 
Englishman walks out covered with licenses. It is impossible 
to convict him. He has paid a guinea for his powdered head—a 
guinea for the coat of arms upon his seals—a three-guinea li- 
cense for the gun he carries upon his shoulder to shoot game ; 
and is so fortified with permits and official sanctions, that the 
most eagle-eyed informer cannot obtain the most trifling advan- 
tage over him. 

America has borrowed, between 1791 and 1815, one hundred 
and seven millions of dollars, of which forty-nine millions were 
borrowed in 1813 and 1814. The internal revenue in the yea 

1815 amounted to eight millions dollars; the gross revenue of 
the same year, including the loan, to fifty-one ‘Billioe 1s dollars. 

Army.—Duri ing the late war with Great Britain, Congress au- 
thorized the raising of 62,000 men for the armies of the United 
States,—though the actual number raised never amounted to 
half that force. In February 1815, the army of the United 
ed States did not amount to more than 32,000 men; in January 
1814, to 23,000.* ‘The recruiting service, as may be easily 
conceived, where the wages of labour are so high, goes on 
very slowly in America. ‘The military peace establishment 
was fixed in 1815 ‘at 10,000 men. ‘The Americans are for- 
tunately exempt from the insanity of garrisoning little rocks 
and islands all over the world; nor would they lavish millions 
upon the ignoble end of the Spanish Pe ninsula—the most 
useless and extravagant possession with which any European 
power was ever afflicted. In 1812, any recruit honourably dis- 
charged from the service was allowed three months’ pay, and 
160 acres of land. In 1814, every non-commissioned officer, 
musician and private, who enlisted and was afterwards honours 
ably discharged, was allowed, upon such discharge, 320 acres. 
The enlistment was for five years, or during the war. The 
widow, child, or parent of any person enlisted, who was killed 
or died in the service of the United States, was entitled to re- 
ceive the same bounty in land. 

Every free white male between 18 and 45, is liable to be call- 
ed out in the militia, which is stated, in official papers, to a- 
mount to 748,000 persons. 

Navy.—On the 8th of June 1785, the Americans had only 
one vessel of war, the Alliance ; and as that was thought to be 
too expensive, it was sold! The attacks of the Barbary powers 
first roused them to form a navy; which, in 1797, amounted 

* Peace with Great Britain was signed in December 1814, at 
Ghent. 
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to three frigates. In 1814, besides a great increase of frigates, 
four seventy-fours were ordered to be built. In 1816, in conse- 
quence of some brilliant actions of their frigates, the naval ser- 
vice had become very popular throughout the United States. 
One million of dollars were appropriated annually, for eight 
years, to the gradual increase of the navy; 9 seventy-fours * and 

12 forty-four. gun ships were ordered to be built. Vacant and 
unappropr iated Jands belonging to the United States, fit to pro- 
duce oak and cedar, were to be selected for the use of the navy. 
The peace establishment of the marine corps was increased, 
and six navy yards were established. We were surprised to 
find Dr Seybert complaining of a want of ship timber in Ame- 
rica. * Many persons (he says) believe that our stock of live 
oak is very considerable; but, upon good authority we have 
been told, in 1801, that supplies of live oak from Georgia will 
be obtained with great difficulty, and that the larger pieces are 
very scarce.’ In treating of naval affairs, Dr Seybert, with a 
very different purpose in view, pays the following involuntary 
tribute to the activity and effect of our late naval warfare against 
the Americans. 

‘ For a long time the majority of the people of the United States 
was opposed to an extensive and permanent Naval establishment ; and 
the force authorized by the Legislature, until very lately, was in- 
tended for temporary purposes. A Navy was considered to be be- 
yond the financial means of our country; and it was supposed the 
people would not submit to be taxed for its support. Our brilliant 
success in the late war, has changed the public sentiment on this 
subject : many persons who formerly opposed the Navy, now consi- 
der it as an essential means for our defence. The late transactions 
on the borders of the Chesapeak Bay, cannot be forgotten; the ex- 
tent of that immense estuary enabled the enemy to sail triumphant 
into the interior of the United States. For hundreds of miles along 
the shores of that great Bay, our people were insulted; our towns 
were ravaged and destroyed; a considerable population was teazed 
and irritated ; depredations were hourly committed by an enemy who 
could penetrate into the bosom of the country, without our being able 
to molest him whilst he kept on the water. By the time a sufficient 
force was collected, to check his operations in one situation, his ships 
had already transported him to another, which was feeble, and offer- 
ed a booty to him. An army could make no resistance to this mode 
of warfare; the people were annoyed ; and they suffered in the field 
only to be satisfied of their inability to check those who had the do- 
minion upon our waters. The inhabitants who were in the imme- 


* The American 74 gun ships are as big as our first rates, and 
their frigates nearly as big as ships of the line. 
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diate vicinity, were not alone affected by the enemy ; his operations 
extended their influence to our great towns on the Atlantic coast ; 
domestic intercourse and internal commerce were interrupted, whilst 
that with foreign nations was, in some instances, entirely suspended. 
The Treasury documents for 1814, exhibit the phenomenon of the 
State of Pensylvania not being returned in the list of the exporting 
States. We were not only deprived of revenue, but our expendi- 
tures were very much augmented. It is probable the amount of the 
expenditures incurred on the borders of the Chesapeak, would have 
been adequate to provide naval means for the defence of those wa- 
ters: the people might then have remained at home, secure from de- 
predation in the pursuit of their tranquil occupations. The expen- 
ses of the Government as well as of individuals, were very much aug- 
mented for every species of transportation. Every thing had to be 
conveyed by land carriage. Our communication with the ocean was 
cut off. One thousand dollars were paid for the transportation of 
each of the thirty-two pounder cannen from Washington city to 
Lake Ontario, for the public service. Our roads became almost im- 
passable from the heavy loads which were carried over them. These 
facts should induce us, in times of tranquillity, to provide for the na- 
tional defence, and execute such internal improvements as cannot be 
effected during the agitations of war.’ p. 679. 

Expenditure —The President of the United States receives 
about 6000/. a year; the Vice-President about 600/.; the de- 
puties to Congress have 8 dollars per day, and 8 dollars for 
every 20 miles of journey. ‘The First Clerk of the House of Re- 
presentatives receives about 750/. per annum ; the Secretary of 
State, 1200/.; the Postmaster General, 750/.; the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, 1000/.; a Minister Pienipotentiary, 
22001. per annum. ‘There are, doubtless, reasens why there 
should be two noblemen appointed in this country as Postmas- 
ters General, with enormous salaries, neither of whom know a 
twopenny post letter from a general one, and where further re- 
trenchments are stated to be impossible. This is clearly a case 
to which that impossibility extends. But these are matters where 
a prostration of understanding is called for; and good subjects 
are not to reason, but to pay. If, however, we were ever to 
indulge in the Saxon practice of looking into our own affairs, 
some important documents might be derived from these Ame- 
rican salaries. Jonathan, for instance, sees no reason why the 
first clerk of his House of Commons should derive emoluments 
from his situation to the amount of 6000 or 7000/. per annum ; 
but Jonathan is vulgar, and arithmetical. The total expendi- 
ture of the United States varied, between 1799 and 1811 both 
inclusive, from 11 to 17 millions dollars. From 1812 to 1814, 
both inclusive, and all these years of war with this country, the 
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expenditure was consecutively 22, 29, and $8 millions dollars. 
The total expenditure of the United States, for 14 years from 
1791 to 1814, was 333° millions dollars; of which, in the three 
last years of war with this country, from 1812 to 1814, there 
were expended 100 millions of dollars, of which only 35 were 
supplied by revenue, the rest by loans and government paper. 
The sum total received by the American Treasury from the $d of 
March 1789 to the 31st of March 1816, is 354 millions dollars ; 
of which 107 millions have been raised by loan, and 222 mil- 
lions by the customs and tonnage: so that, exclusive of the re« 
venue derived from loans, 222 parts out of 247 of the American 
revenue, have been derived from foreign commerce. In the 
mind of any sensible American, this consideration ought to pre- 
vail over the few splendid actions of their half-dozen frigates, 
which must, in a continued war, have been, with all their bra- 
very and activity, swept from the face of the ocean by the superior 
force and equal bravery of the English. It would be the height 
of madness in America to run into another naval war with this 
country, if it could be averted by any other means than a sacri- 
fice of proper dignity and character. ‘They have, comparative- 
ly, no land revenue; and, in spite of the Franklin and Guer- 
riére, though lined with cedar and mounted with brass cannon, 
they must soon be reduced to the same state which has been 
described by Dr Seybert, and from which they were so oppor 
tunely extricated by the treaty of Ghent. David Porter, and 
Stephen Decatur, are very brave men; but they will prove an 
unspeakable misfortune to their country, if they inflame Jona- 
than into a love of naval glory, and inspire him with any other 
love of war than that which is founded upon a determination 
not to submit to serious insult and injury. 

We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable consequences 
of being too fond of glory ;—T axes upon every article which en- 
ters into the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under the 
foot—taxes upon every thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, 
smell, or taste—taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion—taxes 
on every thing on earth, and the waters under the earth—- 
on every thing that comes from abroad, or is grown at home— 
taxes on the raw material—taxes on every fresh value that is 
added to it by the industry of man—taxes on the sauce which 
— man’s appetite, and the drug that restores him to 

1ealth—on the ermine which decorates the judge, and the rope 

which hangs the criminal—on the poor man’s salt, and the rich 

man’s spice—on the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands of 

the bride—at bed or board, couchant or levant, we must pay :— 

The schoolboy whips his taxed top—the beardless youth ma- 
2 
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nages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle on a taxed road :—and 
the dying Englishman pouring his medicine, which has paid 
7 per cent., into a spoon that has paid 15 per cent.—flings him- 
self back upon his chintz-bed which has paid 22 per cent.— 
makes his will on an eight pound stamp, and expires in the 
arms of an apothecary who has paid a license of an hundred 
pounds for the privilege of putting him to death. His whole pro- 
perty is then immediately taxed from 2 to 10 percent. Besides 
the probate, large fees are demanded for burying him in the 
chancel; his virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed 
marble; and he is then gathered to his fathers,—to be taxed no 
more. In addition to all this, the habit of dealing with large 
sums will make the Government avaricious and profuse ; and 
the system itself will infallibly generate the base vermin of spies 
and informers, and a still more pestilent race of political tools 
and retainers of the meanest and most odious description ;— 
while the prodigious patronage which the collecting of this 
splendid revenue will throw into the hands of Government, will 
invest it with so vast an influence, and hold out such means 
and temptations to corruption, as all the virtue and public spirit, 
even of republicans, will be unable to resist. 

Every wise Jonathan should remember this, when he sees the 
rabble huzzaing at the heels of the truly respectable Decatur, 
or inflaming the vanity of that still more popular leader, whose 
justification 1 has lowered the character of his Government with 
all the civilized nations of the world. 

Debt.—America owed 42 millions dollars after the revolu- 
tionary war; in 1790, 79 millions; in 1803, 70 millions; and 
in the beginning of January 1812, the public debt was dimi- 
nished to 45 millions dollars. After the last war with Eng 
land, it had risen to 123 millions; and so it stood on the Ist 
January 1816. ‘The total amount carried to the credit of the 
commissioners of the sinking fund, on the 31st December 1816, 
was about $4 millions of dollars. 

Such is the land of Jonathan—and thus has it been governed. 
In his honest endeavours to better his situation, and in his man- 
ly purpose of resisting injury and insult, we most cordially sym- 
pathize. We hope ‘he wiil always continue to watch and sus- 
pect his Government as he now doe ss—remembering, that it is 
the constant tendency of those cntrusted with power, to conceive 
that they enjoy it by ‘their own merits, and for their own use, 
and not by delegation, and for the benefit of others. Thus far 
we are the friends and admirers of Jonathan: But he must not 
grow vain and ambitious; or allow himself to be dazzled by that 
galaxy of epithets by which his orators and newspaper r scribblers 
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endeavour to persuade their supporters that they are the great- 
est, the most refined, the most enlightened, and the most moral 
people upon earth. The effect of this is unspeakably ludicrous 
on this side of the Atlantic—and, even on the other, we should 
imagine, must be rather humiliating to the reasonable part of 
the population. The Americans are a brave, industrious, and 
acute people; but they have hitherto given no indications of ge- 
nius, and made no approaches to the heroic, either in their mo- 
rality or character. ‘They are but a recent offset indeed from 
England; and should make it their chief boast, for many gene- 
rations to come, that they are sprung from the same race with 
Bacon and Shakespeare and Newton. Considering their num- 
bers, indeed, and the favourable circumstances in which they 
have been placed, they have yet done marvellously little to as- 
sert the honour of such a descent, or to show that their English 
blood has been exalted or refined by their republican train- 
ing and institutions. ‘Their Franklins and W ashingtons, and 
all the other sages and heroes of their revolution, were born 
and bred subjec cts of the King of England,—and not among the 
freest or most valued of his subjects: And, since the pe riod of 
their separation, a far greater proportion of their statesmen and 
artists and political writers have been foreigners, than ever oc- 
curred before in the history of any civilized and educated peo- 
ple. During the thirty or forty years of their independence, 
they have done absolutely nothing for the Sciences, for the Arts, 
for Literature, or even for the statesman-like studies of Politics or 
Political Economy. Confining ourselves to our own country, 
and to the period that has el: psed since they had an independ- 
ent existence, we would ask, Where are their Foxes, their Burkes, 
their Sheridans, their Windh: ams, their Horners, their Wilber- 
forces ?—where their Arkwrights, their Watts, their Davys ?— 
their Robertsons, Blairs, Smiths, Stewarts, Paleys and Mal- 
thuses ?—their Porsons, Parrs, Burneys, or Blomfields ?— 
their Scotts, Campbells, Byrons, Moores, or Crabbes ?—their 
Siddonses, Kembles, Keans, or O’ Neils ?—their Wilkies, Lau- 
rences, Chantrys?—or their parallels to the hundred other 
names that have spread themselves over the world from our lit- 
tle island in the course of the last thirty years, and blest or de- 
lighted mankind by their works, inventions, or ex samples ? In 
so far as we know, there is no such parallel to be produced 
from the whole annals of this self-adulating race. In the four 
quarters of the globe, who reads an American book ? or goes to 
an American play? or looks at an American picture or statue ? 
What does the world yet owe to American physicians or sur- 
geons ? What new substances have their chemists discovered ? 
3 
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or what old ones have they analyzed? What new constella- 
tions have been discovered by the telescopes of Americans ?— 
what have they done in the mathematics? Who drinks out of 
American glesses? or eats from American plates? or wears 
American coats or gowns? or sleeps in American blankets ?— 
F ‘inally, under which of the old tyrannical governments of Eu- 
rope is war? sixth man a Slave, whom his fellow-creatures may 
buy and sell and torture ? 

When these questions are fairly and favourably answered, 
their laudatory epithets may be allowed: But, till ‘that can be 
done, we would seriously advise them to keep clear of superla- 
tives. 


Art. EV. A Critical Examination of the First Principles of 
Geology; in a Series of Essays. By G. B. Greenovcn, 
President of the Geological Society, F. R.S. F.L.S.  8vo. 
pp. 340. London, 1819. 


We are partial, perhaps, to this book, from its hostility to 
that geological dogmatism with which we have been so 
often offended, and its patronage of that wholesome scepticism 
to which we have always been so much inclined ; and yet, if it 
had fallen in less happily with our own opinions, we think we 
should have had the candour to say, that we had never before met 
with such a treasure of information, and so much bold and free 
reasoning in so small a volume, and on such a subject. We 
have no time at present to grapple with the author's arguments ; 
and it is extremely difficult to give any continuous abstract, or 
analysis of statements already so compactly arrayed. But we 
must endeavour to give our readers some notion of their gene- 
ral tenor, and shall touch on some of the more prominent fea- 
tures of each Essay—referring to the work itself for a great 
variety of important particulars, and especially for a rich display 
of illustrations and examples. 

Essay 1. On Stratification.—From a grea: collection of con- 
tradictory passages in the writings of eminent geologists, Mr 
G. proves, not only that the stratification of granite, and some 
other rocks, is a point not yet ascertained; but that some of 
the main principles connected with the doctrine of stratifica- 
tion in general, are by no means satisfactorily established. 
Thus, although the parallel planes exhibited by the surfaces 
of different beds, may frequently have been effected by alier- 
nate suspensions and renewals of depositions, yet the same 
phenomenon is often produced by other causes; as in basaltic 
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pillars, in backs and cutters, in the laminze of crystals, &c. Be 
sides, the greater or less frequency of the recurrence of pa- 
rallel planes depends on the nature of the substances deposit- 
ed,—granite, porphyry, serpentine trap, salt and chalk, present- 
ing themselves i in thick masses, argillite in flakes, and scadeund 
and oolite in beds of moderate thickness. The larger divisions 
of rocks, too, are often not parallel to the laminee of which 
they are composed: way-boards, or partings, seem to depend 
no less on the nature of the adjoining rocks, than on the cir- 
cumstances which may be supposed to have attended their for- 
mation. At the junction of two kinds of rock, we often find a 
mutual impregnation of their respective substances; the con- 
temporaneous veins of one stratum sometimes penetrate into 
that which is contiguous to it; and decomposition or torrefac- 
tion will frequently “reveal stratification which was formerly la- 
tent. From all these circumstances we are warranted to in- 
fer, that adjoining strata may, in some instances, be contem- 
poraneous, and that, at all events, stratification is not uniformly 
the effect of alternate cessations and repetitions of deposition. 

Mr G. shows, in like manner, that a great diversity of opi- 
nion obtains relative to the position of rocks, and that, though 
vertical planes occur more frequently among those of primitive 
than among those of secondary character, yet every rock, in 
different parts of its course, exhibits both the vertical and ho- 
rizontal position, as is copiously illustrated by examples. 

He then confronts the arguments which have been alleged in 
favour of the original horizontality of strata, with those which 
have been urged in support of their original verticality, or, at 
least, of their high inclination to the horizon; stating, at the 
same time, with his usual candour, the difficulties which press 
on the different hypotheses which have been advanced with a 
view to account for such an inclination. ‘This abstract or sum- 
mary of the conflicting arguments is drawn up with great talent 
and admirable brevity. ‘The curvatures and angularities of mi- 
neral masses and strata, with the consider: ation of their proba- 
ble causes, likewise pass under his review. 

‘ It is supposed by Mr Playfair, ’ he observes, ‘ that the curvature is 
generally, if not universally, simple, like the superficies of a cylinder, 
not double like that of a sphere ;—this is a mistake. — As an instance 
of curvature extending in both directions, we may mention mantle-shap- 
ed strata. This appearance, though it has been most observed in pri- 
mitive rocks, is by no means peculiar to these : in the north of England 
the limestone mantles round the slate; the coal-measures of Derby- 
shire mantle round the limestone. — When masses or strata decline 
upon every side towards a certain point, they are said to be basin- 
thaped. Such is “4 disposition of the mountain limestone at Ormes- 
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head, of the coal in South Wales, of the chalk in the north of Ire- 
Jand. — The clam-shell cave at Staffa was probably so named, from 
the conchoidal form which it derives from curvature in the strata. — 
It is suposed that on the great Clee hill in Shropshire, there are no 
less than seven distinct coal-fields ; the principal of them is covered 
by basalt, which varies in thickness from 60 yards to 0, though this 
coal field is only two miles in length, and one and a half in breadth : 
the strata dipping to a common centre, the thickness diminishes to- 
wards the circumerence. — Another coal-field, a quarter of a mile 
in diameter, situate on the same hill, crops out in both directions. — 
In all these cases, the curvature is plainly not cylindrical, but sphe- 
rical. 

In the same spirit, this intrepid reasoner attacks the Hut- 
tonian notion of a horizontal elevation of the strata while in a 
flexible and ductile state; and observes, 1. that such a state 
could have no existence, there being in these auneiyores no in- 
termediate stage between fluidity and consolidation: 2. that the 
operation of the alleged cause would have given rise to other 
indications of disturbance, which do not actually appear: 3. 
that in many cases, no such cause can have operated, as the 
curved strata rest on horizontal ones, which betray no sym- 
ptoms of curvature: 4. that even supposing its operation to 
have taken place, the effects ought to have been very different 
from actual appearances: 5. that the hypothesis does not ac- 
count for curvature in horizontal strata: and, lastly, that the 
conformity of different strata is another circumstance fatal to 
this hypothesis. ‘ There is no species of rock in which the 
‘ curves are more frequent, or more fantastical, than greywacké 
* slate: this rock, we know, in many instances, alternates ro 
“ conglomerate, the pebbles of which are disposed in such 
* manner, that it would be impossible for them to remain an 

instant in the place which they occupy, if the cement which 
connects them together were to become sott.. The conglo- 
merate, therefore, and consequent!y the slate which alternates 
with it, could not have been elevated till after its consolida- 
tion. If, then, as the Huttonians say. it was not consolidated 
till after it was curved; neither was it clevated till after it was 
curved: in other words, the effect preceded the cause. ’ 

Regarding the principle of crystallization as alike inadequate 
to explain the phenomenon of curvature, Mr Greenough con- 
jectures, that it may depend sometimes on the unequal effect 
Pp! oduced by temperature on the materials of which the masses 

e composed, sometimes on the motions of the fluid from which 
the were deposited, and sometimes on the form of the bottom 
on which they rest; and the cases to which he alludes, cer- 
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tainly admit of a plausible explanation on one or other of these 
three principles. In conclusion, he thus puts his brother .co- 
logists to the question : 

‘ Where a rock is stratified, is it necessarily bound by parallel sur- 
faces ? if so, let us hear no more of mantle-shaped, saddle-shaped, 
shield-shaped, basin-shaped, trough- shaped stratification. — Are its 
surfaces necessarily parallel to those of the adjoining rock ? If so, 
let us hear no more of unconformable and overlying stratification. — 
Is it sufficient that parallelism shall be found in a portion of the rock ? 
Let us never hear of substances being unstratified ? Or must it ex- 
tend through the entire mass? Let us hear no more of strata. — 
The lamin of flagstone, the folia of slate, are these strata? Are 
masses of four hundred feet thick strata ? Is there any assignable limit 
to their thickness or tenuity ? — When one set of parallel planes 
crosses another, are both sets to be called strata, or neither, or only one 
of them? And if one only, by what rule are we to be guided in dis- 
tinguishing the real from the counterfeit ?— Must the beds be so 
arranged, as to convey to the observer the idea of deposition alter- 
nately suspended and ‘renewed ? If this is not necessary, how is the 
paraliclism derived from stratification, to be distinguished from paral- 
lelism resulting from other causes? and of what use is it to know 
whether a substance is stratified or not? If it is necessary, where 
two observers have imbibed contrary impressions, how shall we de- 
termine which of the two is right ?— Let him who can answer these 
questions rest assured that he has a distinct idea of stratification. ’ 

In geology, as in many other sciences, the loose use of words 
is the great source of perplexity. Until the precise import of 
the term s/ratification, tor example, be settled and understood, 
the positive assertion of one observer will be met by the posi- 
tive contradiction of another: the combatants will continue to 
waste their strength in air, and the truth will only be made 
more inextricable by their contention. ‘The more general term 
disposition, may, perhay ups, be sometimes employed with less risk 
of ambiguity; and the definitions which some of the Trench 
writers have given of couche, lit, banc, &c. may, probably, sug- 
gest some useful distinctions. While, on the whole, we cor- 
dially concur in the general spirit, and in the style of reasoning 
manifested in this important Kssay, we may be permitted to ex- 
press a desire, that a few of the arguments which are so formal- 
ly enounced, had been somewhat more fully developed. 

Essay 11. i is on the Figure of the Earth. On the supposition 
that the earth’s surface was originally more or less fluid, the re- 
sult of rotation on its axis would be such a figure as the obser- 

vations of philosophers have proved that it actually possesses, 
namely, a spheroid flattened at the poles. Hence a strong ye 
sumptive argument in favour of the original fluidity of its super 
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ficial] materials—an argument which is powerfully confirmed by 
an examination of those materials, which bear evident marks of 
having once existed in a soft or fluid state, and most of them in 
aqueous solution or suspension. The quantity of water requi- 
site for such a condition of things, and its subsequent disappear- 
ance, may be points of difficult.explanation ; but how few of the 
phenomena of nature are we capable of explaining i in a satisfac- 
tory manner? ‘The Huttonians, indeed, profess not to go back 
to the original state of our planet, and, then efore, dispense with 
a former prevalence of waters; but then they are more pressed 
with difficulties than other theorists, when they labour to de- 
duce the present figure of the earth from the constant tear and 
wear of its surface, and from the production of new lands, ele- 
vated, at indefimite periods, from the bottom of the sea—two 
causes which, it should seem, would balance each other, and, 
consequently, produce no effect. 

In regard to the actual figure of the earth, or the inequalities 
on its surface, Mr Greenough first endeavours to show its pro- 
ximate, and, afterwards, its more remote causes,—keeping, how- 
ever, out of view the changes produced by volcanoes, coral reefs, 
drifting of sands, and calcareous concretions, as he perfect- 
ly acquiesces in Cuvier’s account of these partial irregularities. 
From a very copious induction, he arrives at the gener: al conclu- 
sion, that the interstices between mountains and hills have been 
produced, for the most part, by the removal of matter which 
previously occupied them. Advancing a step farther, he demon- 
strates the inadequacy of our present seas and rivers to effect 
the excavation of extensive valleys, whence he is led to infer 
the operation of a deluge, or violent rush of waters, which has 
swept over every part of the globe. The consideration of these 
positions necessarily involves that of the agreement of strata 
and rocks, on opposite sides of valleys, rivers, and channels of 
the sea, as well as the transference of masses of granite to the 
detached and proble matical spots on which they are now found : 
and both these topics are discussed with ability and. eandour. 
Another argument is deduced from the nature of bowlder- 
stones, and alluvial deposites, which, every where, indicate the 
traces of running water, and seem to have proceeded from the 
breaking up of rocks at a higher level than themselves. It has 
likewise. been observed, that the larger masses of these sub- 
stances are generally found nearest to the parent rock; and that 
those blocks, or pet bbles, which are more distant from their na- 
tive place, are composed of the hardest and most indestructible 
materials. It is added, that * Substances which break inte 
* cubic or hexagonal blocks, are found at a greater distance 
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* from their native place than those which break into blocks, 
* the angles of which are acute.’ ‘The enumeration of granite 
bowlders in various quarters of the world, evinces the futility 
of the theory which slides them into the north of Germany on 
the ice. 

One of the most striking of the quotations by which he en- 
deavours to discredit the notion, of Riv ers being sufficient to ac- 
count for the transportation of such bodies, is the following 
from a late traveller in Spain, ‘ who bestowed much attention 
on this subject, and thinks, that rivers, flowing under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, are incompetent to transport to any distance, not only 
colossal blocks, but moderately-sized gravel. 

‘« From the singularity of their appearance, ” he says, “ there are 
few pebbles which it would be so easy to recognise, as those in the 
bed of the Henares, near St Fernandez. If they ever moved at 
all, they ought, in the course of ages, to have found their way into 
the Tagus a little way off; but there is not one of them in the 
Tagus. 

At Sacedon, the Tagus is full of limestone pebbles : lower down, 
at Aranjuez, there are none. Nobody has ever seen granite pebbles, 
large or small, in the Ebro, nor blue stones veined with white; yet 
the Cinca, just before it joins the Ebro, abounds in them. 

White and red pebbles of quartz are found in the bed of the 
Noxera, which likewise falls into the Ebro; but in the Ebro is 
found nothing of the kind. The Guadiana in different parts of its 
course flows over pebbles, similar to those found in the strata of the 
adjacent hills; but those which occur half a league up the stream, 
never mix with those which occur half a league down; and at Ba- 
dajos, stones of this kind, being no longer found in the cliffs, are 
no longer found in the river. — At the source of the Loire are pebbles 
innumerable ; lower down, at Nevers, only sand. —In the Yonne 
river, above Sens, are fix.ts in abundance; for they abound in the 
banks of the Yonne, about Joigny. The Yonne falls into the Seine 
above Paris; but who ever saw any of these flints at the Pont-neuf, 
or any pebble whatever, round or angular ? 

‘ Near the Perte du Khone you cross the river of the Valoisine, 
which is full of pebbles, because the country it flows through is 
full of them. At one place, this river tumbles into a kind of ca- 
vern: If pebbles were carried down by rivers, the cavern ought to 
contain them in abundance ; it does not contain one. On my way 
to Geneva, I threw some stones, which I had marked so that [ 
might know them again, into this river, just above its fall; and 
there I found them on my return. They had not advanced an inch 
during my absence. — The Rhone, Garonne, and Adour rivers, re- 
markable for the quantity of pebbles they run over in one part of 
their course, have only sand at their mouth. ’ 
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On the subject of the larger blocks which have evidently 
travelled, he afterwards observes, 

‘ A late naturalist (M. Deluc), wien, dying in the fulness of years, left 
behind him a name much too respectable to prevent his errors from be- 
ing contagious, advanced a very extraordinary hypothesis, to explain 
the blocks so frequent on the Jura, and in Northern Germany ; ; he sup- 
posed these blocks to have been thrown up by the expansive power 
of gas, generated at the time of their formation, and to have fallen 
where we now find them ; that is, resting upon beds of limestone and 
sandstone, the pedestal on which they rest unshattered. How blocks 
of such enormous weight and maguitude, could fall upon beds so 
fragile, without fracturing them, it is not easy to discover ; still less, 
how such an event could happe n before these beds were in existence ; 
for, I suppose, no one will claim for the mountains of Jura so high an 
antiquity as is conceded to Mont Blanc. — It is some palliation, 
however, of this hypothesis, that it was constructed at a time when 
the imaginations of all men were so dazzled by the brilliant disco- 
veries then making, in pneumatic chemistry, that it was almost as 
difficult to speculate without gas, as to breathe without air. — The 
circumstance of primitive blocks resting so frequently upon second- 
ary beds, furnishes an argument equally conclusive against the opi- 
nion, that these blocks are only the survivors of a catastrophe by 
which the adjoining parts of the strata to which they belonged were 
destroyed.’ 

Mr Greenough meets the material objections to his doctrine 
with no less vigour than he states the arguments in its favour ; 
and, although we cannot accompany him threugh the details, 
we very earnestly recommend to the perusal of our geologi- 

cal readers, his excellent remarks on fossil, animal, and ve- 
getable remains, and on the hasty and crude conceptions which 
have been formed of continuous ridges of mountains. ‘The 
diluvian catastrophe he supposes to lave taken place subse- 
quent to the consolidation of the planets of our solar system ; 
but he admits’ that we have no positive physical evidence to de- 
termine whether it happened before or after the creation of 
man. * We have only,’ he says, ‘ this negative evidence, that 
€ neither any part cf a human skeleton, nor any implements of 

art, have been hitherto discovered, either in regular strata, 
* or in diluvian attritus.’ Having adverted to the improbabi- 
lity of any adequate cause of such an eventful visitation residing 
within the limits of our globe, or even of our solar system, he 
thus concludes— 

‘ If, then, we would discover the cause of this catastrophe, we 
must look for a cause foreign to our globe, foreign to the solar sys- 
tem, capable of int undating continents, and giving to the waters of the 
deep unexampled impetuosity, but without altering the interior con- 
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stitution of the earth, or deranging the sister planets: moreover, the 
cause must be transitory, and one which, having acted its part once, 
may not have had occasion to repeat it in the long period of five 
thousand years. Any supposeable cause that would not fulfil these 
conditions, is insufficient for our purpose. 

Would a comet fulfil them? Much would depend on its bulk 
and distance. It would not fulfil them if we Suppose a comet, large 
in comparison of the earth, to move in a line joining the centres of 
the two bodies, so as to produce a direct shock ; but, if we suppose 
one of suitable dimensions to move in such a direction as would al- 
low it only to graze the earth, it is not impossible that the shock of 
this body, a body, such as we require, out of the solar system, might 
produce the degree and kind of derangement which we are attempt- 
ing to account for ; I mean, a great temporary derangement on the 
surface of the earth, unaccompanied by any material change of its 
planetary motion. Euler, who, in a treatise entitled ‘ De periculo a 
nimid comete appropinquatione metuendo,” has investigated the changes 
that would be made in the elements of the earth’s orbit by a comet, 
its equal in bulk, coming almost in contact with it, finds that the at- 
traction of such a comet would indeed alter the length of our year, 
but only by the addition of seven hours. The maximum effect result- 
ing from the comet's attraction at the time of its passage, would be 
greater than we should be led to infer from the total result of its at. 
traction, after its final departure ; for the changes occasioned during 
its approach, would be in a great measure undone during its retreat : 
but, even at their maximum, they would not be very great ; because, 
from the rapidity of the comet’s motion, time would be wanting to 
complete them. A comet grazing the earth would be incompetent, 
Euler says, to produce even a deluge of our continents, unless the 
shortness of its stay were compensated by a magnitude of volume, 
exceeding that upon which he has founde d his calc ulation. 

« I shall conclude by remarking, that if the hypothesis of a shock 
derived from the passage either of a comet or of one of those nume- 
rous, important, and long neglected bodies, often of great magnitude 
and velocity, which occasion meteors, and shower down stones upon 
the earth, would explain the phenomena oi the deluge, (a point upon 
which I forbear to give any opinion), we need not be deterred from 
embracing that hypothesis, under an apprehension that there is in it 
any thing extravagant or absurd. In the limited period of a few 
centuries. there is little probability of the interference ef two bodies 
so small in comparison with the immensity of space ; but the num- 
ber of these bodies isextremely great ; and it is the refore by no means 
improbable, says La Place, that such interference should ‘take place 
in a vast number of years.” 

Essay LII. On the aunties which existed on the Surface o 
the Earth previously to dilirvian action, and on the Causes of these 
Inequalities.— After admitting, that irregular crystallization, per- 

tial deposition, subsidence, earthgu: ikes and volcanoes, m: y have 
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On the subject of the larger blocks which have evidently 
travelled, he afterwards observes, 

‘ A late naturalist (M. Deluc), who, dying in the fulness of years, left 
behind him a name much too respectable to prevent his errors from be- 
ing contagious, advanced a very extraordinary hypothesis, to explain 
the blocks so frequent on the Jura, and in Northern Germany ; he sup- 
posed these blocks to have been thrown up by the expansive power 
of gas, generated at the time of their formation, and to have fallen 
where we now find them ; that is, resting upon beds of limestone and 
sandstone, the pedestal on which they rest unshattered. How blocks 
of such enormous weight and magnitude, could fall upon beds so 
fragile, without fracturing them, it is not e asy to discover ; still less, 
how such an event could happen before these ‘beds were in existence ; 
for, I suppose, no one will claim for the mountains of Jura so high an 
antiquity as is conceded to Mont Blanc. — It is some palliation, 
however, of this hypothesis, that it was constructed at a time when 
the imaginations of all men were so dazzled by the brilliant disco- 
veries then making, in pneumatic chemistry, that it was almost as 
difficult to speculate without gas, as to breathe without air. — The 
circumstance of primitive blocks resting so frequently upon second- 
ary beds, furnishes an argument equally conclusive against the opi- 
nion, that these blocks are only the survivors of a catastrophe by 
which the adjoining parts of the strata to which they belonged were 
destroyed. 

Mr Greenough meets the material objections to his doctrine 
with no less vigour than he states the arguments in its favour ; 
and, although we cannot accompany him through the details, 
we very earnestly recommend to the perusal of our geologi= 
cal readers, his excellent remarks on fossil, animal, and ve- 
getable remains, and on the hasty and crude conceptions which 
have been formed of continuous ridges of mountains. ‘The 
diluvian catastrophe he supposes to have taken place subse- 
quent to the consolidation of the planets of our solar system ; 
but he admits’ that we have no positive physical evidence to de- 
termine whether it happened before or after the creation of 
man. * We have only,’ he says, § this negative evidence, that 
* neither any part of a human skeleton, nor any implements of 

art, have been hitherto discovered, either in regular strata, 
© or in diluvian attritus.’ Having adverted to the i improbabi- 
lity of any adequate cause of such an eventful visitation residing 
within the limits of our globe, or even of our solar system, he 
thus concludes— 

If, then,. we would discover the cause of this catastrophe, we 
must look for a cause foreign to our globe, foreign to the solar sys- 
tem, capable of inundating continents, and giving to the waters of the 
dcep unexampled impetuosity, but without altering the interior con- 
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stitution of the earth, or deranging the sister planets: moreover, the 
cause must be transitory, and one which, having acted its part once, 
may not have had occasion to repeat it in the long period of five 
thousand years. Any supposeable cause that would not fulfil these 
conditions, is insufficient for our purpose. 

Would a comet fulfil them? Much would depend on its bulk 
and distance. It would not fulfil them if we suppose a comet, large 
in comparison of the earth, to move in a line joining the centres of 
the two bodies, so as to produce a direct shock ; but, if we suppose 
one of suitable dimensions to move in such a direction as would al- 
low it only to graze the earth, it is not impossible that the shock of 
this body, a body, such as we require, out of the solar system, might 
produce the degree and kind of derangement which we are attempt- 
ing to account for ; I mean, a great temporary derangement on the 
surface of the earth, unaccompanied by any material change of its 
planetary motion, Euler, who, in a treatise ‘entitled “ De periculo a 
nimia comete appropinquatione metuendo,” has investigated the changes 
that would be made in the elements of the earth’s orbit by a comet, 
its equal in bulk, coming almost in contact with it, finds that the at- 
traction of such a comet would indeed alter the length of our year, 
but only by the addition of seven hours. The maximum effect result- 
ing from the comet’s attraction at the time of its passage, would be 
greater than we should be led to infer from the total result of its at. 
traction, after its final departure ; for the changes occasioned during 
its approach, would be in a great measure undone — its retreat : 
but, even at their maximum, they would not be very great ; because, 
from the rapidity of the comet’s motion, time would ‘ wanting to 
complete them. A comet grazing the earth would be incompetent, 
Euler says, to produce even a deluge of our continents, unless the 
shortness of its stay were compensated by a magnitude of volume, 
exceeding that upon which he has founded his calculation. 

‘ T shall conclude by remarking, that if the hypothesis of a shock 
derived from the passage either of a comet or of one of those nume- 
rous, important, and long neglected bodies, often of great magnitude 
and velocity, which occasion meteors, and shower down stones upon 
the earth, would explain the phenomena of the deluge, (a point upon 
which I forbear to give any opinion), we need not be deterred from 
embracing that hypothesis, under an apprehension that there is in it 
any thing extravagant or absurd. In the limited period of a few 
centuries, there is little probability of the interference ef two bodies 
so small in comparison with the immensity of space ; but the num- 
ber of these bodies isextremely great ; and it is therefore by no means 
improbable, says La Place, that such interference should take place 
in a vast number of years.’ 

Essay III. On the Inequalities which existed on the Surface o 
the Earth previously to dilirvian action, and on the Causes of these 
Inequalities.—: After admitting, that irregular crystallization, per- 
tial deposition, subsidence, earthgu: ikes and volcanoes, m: iy haye 
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had considerable influence in producing some of the inequalities 
on the earth’s surface, the author is still disposed to attribute by 
far the greater number of them to the action of running water. 
The general occurrence of conglomerate and greywacké on the 
confines of primitive rocks, seems to indicate a deluge similar in 
kind, though, perhaps, not equal in extent, to that which deter- 
mined the present outline of the earth. These considerations, 
which are despatched with much brevity, might, perhaps, with 
more propriety, have been included in the preceding Essay. 

Essays IV. & V. On Formations.—On the Order of Succession 
an Itocks.—In opposition to the popular Wernerian notions of for- 
mations, or series of rocks of alleged contemporaneous origin, 
the author contends, that neither the intermixture of their i in- 
gredients, nor their alternations of occurrence, sufficiently justi- 
fies the inference of the simultaneous production of mine1 ral sub- 
stances; for, rocks generally held to be of very different ages, of- 
ten present intermixtures of their component parts, or pass into 
one another, while such a mutual blending is frequently not dis- 
coverable in others that are reputed to be of the same age. 
Yet, when two substances are distinctly incorporated in the s ame 
mass, it is difficult to conceive of them as generated at different 
epechs. [Examples are also cited of alternating substances which 
are not regarded as coeval, while those which are deemed coe- 
val, do not always alternate. So many exceptions to the prin- 
ci le of universal and partial form: itions, are, moreover, adduc- 
ed, and so many formidable difficulties stated against its pro- 
bability, that it ought, in fairness, to be abandoned. 

Unable to connect similar rocks of distant countries, obliged to 
connect dissimilar ones in the same neighbourhood, can any one up- 
hold the doctrine of Universal Formations? Let him, who answers 
in the affirmative, reflect on the consequences which that doctrine in- 
volves. He must admit, that, when the particles of quartz, feldspar, 
and mica, which had heretofore arranged themselves so as to form 
granite, changed their mode of arrangement so as to form gneiss, 
that change was conveyed with the r: apidity of an electric shock from 
one end of the world to the other; that the currents of different he- 
mispheres had so equable a motion; that the particles borne along by 
these currents were so equally assorted ; that, within the tropics, and 
without, the same depositions began and ceased at the same mo- 
ment ; that similar pebbles were detached from their native rocks, at 
the poles and at the equator, by equal forces acting under the same 
circumstances ; and were deposited and cemented by the same means, 
and at the same time. All this he must admit, or reject in toto the 
doctrine of Universal Formations. ’ 

With regard to the Order of Succession in rocks, too, the 
facts which the author brings forth from his ample stores, are 
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calculated to shake our faith in the commonly received notions 
of the Wernerian school. Even the precedence of genealogy 
assigned to granite has been successfully controverted; for this 
rock has been found to alternate with gneiss, with mica-slate, 
and with schistus; nay, killas has been observed passing into it, 
and dipping beneath it. In some cases, it rests on quartz, on 
hornstone, on slate; and, in France, not unfrequently, on lime« 
stone. Again, the term fundamental has, it should seem, been 
gratuitously predicated of a particular description of granite ; 

for, by the terms of the proposition, the bottem of this forma- 
tion has never been secn, and consequently we have no means 
of ascertaining whether it be fundamental or not.’ ‘The tables 
of sections in Ebel’s work may suflice to convince us, that equal 
uncertainty prevails with respect to the relative position of other 
rocks reputed primitive. Besides, in almost every country, we 
find what are termed transition rocks in the midst of primitive 
districts, or vice versa; while the line of demarcation between 
even the primary and secondary classes, is far less distinct than 
has been generally supposed. 

It is said in the Wernerian theory, that, after the formation of 
all other strata, an immense deluge suddenly occurred, and as sud- 
denly retired, leaving, behind it, “those scattered hummocks of flétz- 
trap, which have, for some years, so greatly engaged the attention 
of geologists. — The proofs of this catastrophe, we are informed, are 
to be found in the great elevation which these rocks occasionally at- 
tain; in their broken stratification ; in their unconformable posture ; 
and in the nature of their materials. 

‘ But are trap-rocks rei ally more elevated than others ? or their 
stratification more broken ? ‘It is time enough to consider inferences 
when we have established aie — If the posture of trap is often un- 
conformable, so is that of granite, sienite, hornblend rock, porphyry, 
primitive greenstone, XC. 

Every rock without exception lies, sometimes, in a conformable, 
sometimes in an unconformable posture: and perhaps the different 
members of the flitz-trap formation, as often exhibit a want of con- 
formity towards each other, as, towards the beds on which they re- 
pose. — As to the nature of its materials—many of them are pre cisely 
the same as those found in other formations. ‘The on ly rocks which 
are cited as peculiar to, and characteristic of, the newest flowz-trap, 
are basalt, wacké, greystone, porphyry -slate, and trap-tuff. I am 
not sure that 1 know what greystone is; the only locality given of it 
by Jameson, is Vesuvius, where it is said to form a portion of the 
unchanged rocks. ‘The dectrine, that it belongs to the flétz-trap, 
therefore, is founded on an assumption, that we have the means cf 
distinguishing, in volcanic countries, substances which have been 
changed by the volcano from those which have not—an assuinptic a 
somewhat gratuitous. The remaining substances, viz. basalt, wuche, 
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porphyry-slate, and trap-tuff, are certainly not peculiar to this form- 
ation; as in England, Scotland, and Ireland, they are often found in- 
terstratified with other formations much older. There is reason to 
suspect that, in Germany, trap-rocks of very different eras have been 

referred to the same era, and that much of that which has been sup- 
posed the newest flotz-trap in Scotland, and which ought, therefore, 
to be more modern than the beds of the basin of Paris, is coeval with 
red sandstone, mountain-limestone, and coal.’ 

Essay VI. & VII. On the Properties of Rocks, as connected with 
their respective Ages. — On the [istory of Strata, as deduced fiom 
their Fossil Contents.—The properties of rocks which are here 
considered, are their ingredients, structure, specific gravity, con- 
solidation, stratification, posture with regard to the horizon, re- 
lative posture tg one another, dip and direction, altitude, con- 
tained metals, and fossils. On each ot these heads the author 
offers some pertinent remarks; but which our limits will not 
not permit us to particularize. It is of importance, however, to 
notice, that the suppesed relation between the age of a rock and 
the fossils which it contains, is often fallacious: and that the va- 
rious facts which have now been collected conce rning the inter- 
esting phenomen na of organic relics, demonstrate the inaccur: cy 
of some of the opini: ons which have been adopted by geologists 
of the first reputation. 

Essay VIII. On Mineral Veins.—According to our author’s 
views, fissures have been produced principally by shrinkage; but 
oO ee may have been caused, or enlarged, by the contraction ct 
an adjoining mass, by the shock of an earthqu ike, or by failure 
of support, the erosion of subterranean waters occasioning sub- 
sidence. ‘These fissures, or chasms, when filled with mineral 
matter, are called veivs. Mr Greenough makes some excellent 
observations on their varieties, anomalies, and po ible indica- 
tions, which cannot fail to interest both the sp: culs itive geolo- 
gist and the practical miner: but, while he rejects both the Hut- 
tonian and W ernerian hypotheses, rel: ative to their formation, 
he sheds little original light on this obscure subject. 

On the whole, however, he possesses the rare merit of stating 
his facts and opinions in a clear and manly, yet modest and re- 
spectful manner, untrammelled by preconceived systems, anc 
unseduced by the fascination of great nanies. Truth, and 
truth alone, appears to have been the “object of his extensive | 
iravels, of years of unwearied stu ly and of the devotion of an 
ample fortune to the prosecution of his favourite investigations. 
Nor will such pra eworthy eforts be without their reward, 

ince they must Sea tly tend to assua x ym angry content ions 


of coniiicting geologists, and to demonstrate the superior va 
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lue of patient inquiry and research, over hasty generalizations, 
or the construction of assailable theories. ‘The brevity of the 
work, too, is the more meritorious, when we consider not only 
the rarity of that quality in books of this description, but the 
vast, and, we believe we might say, unparalleled extent both of 

reading and research which ‘have gone to its composition. ‘The 
ean number and bulk of the publications on Mineralogy 
and Geology which have been given to the world within these 
thirty years, have not only put correct information beyond the 
reach of ordinary readers—but have made it difficult for geolo- 
gists themselves, at once to extend their own observations, and 
to keep clearly in view all that has been done by their associ- 
ates. ‘The work before us not only contains an admirable digest 
and collation of the most authoritative statements and opinions 
on a great variety of important questions, but is eminently cal- 
culated, by the contradictions which it everywhere exhibits, to 
abate the confidence of narrow observers and rash theorists ; 
and to moran the necessity of that patient industry and modest 
scepticism, | xy which alone the pursuits of Geology c an ever at- 
tain to the dignity of a Science. 





Art. V._ 1. Safe Method for rendering Income arising from Per 
sonal Property available to the Poor-Laws. Longman & Co, 
1819. 


2. Summary Review of the Report and Evidence relative to the 
Poor-Laws. By S. W. Nico. York. 

3. Essay on the Practicability of Modifying the Poor-Lavws 
Sherwood. 1819. 

4. Considerations on the Poor-Laws. By Joun Davison, A. M. 


Oxford. 


Ov R readers, we my will require some apology for being 
asked to look at any thing upon the Poor- Laws. No 
subject, we admit, can be more disagreeable, or more trite: 
But, unfortunately, it is the most important of all the import- 
ant subjects which the distressed state of the country is now 
crowding upon our notice. 

A p: imphlet on the Poor-Laws generally contains some little 
piece of favourite nonsense, by which we are gravely told this 
enormous evil may be per fectly cured, The first gentleman re- 
commends little gardens; the second cows; the third a village 
shop; the fourth a spade; the fifth Dr Bell, and so forth. E- 
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very man rushes to the press with his small morsel of imbecili- 
ty; and is not easy till he sees nis impertinence stitched in blue 
covers. In this list of absurdities, we must net forget the pro- 
ject of supporting the poor from national funds, or, in other 
words, of immediately doubling the expendi ture, and introduc- 
ing every possible abuse into the administration of it. ‘Then 
there are worthy men, who call upon geutiemen of fortune 
and education to become overseers—meaning, we suppose, 
that the present overseers are to perform the higher duties 
of men of fortune. ‘Then Merit is set up as the test of relief; 
and their Worships are to enter into a long examination of 
the life and character of each applicant, assisted, as they doubt- 
less would be, by candid oversecrs, and neighbours divested of 
every feeling of malice and partiality. ‘The children are next to 
be taken from their parents, and ‘lodged in imimense pedago- 
gueries of several acres each, where they are to be carefully se- 
cluded from those fathers and mothers they are commanded to 
obey and honour, and are to be brought up in virtue by 
the churchwardens :—And this is er avely intended as a cor- 
rective of the Poor-Laws; as if (to pass over the many other ob- 
jections which might be made to it) it would not set mankind 
populating faster than carpenters and bricklayers could cover in 
their children, or separate twigs be bound into rods for their 
Hagellation. An extension of the Poor- Laws to personal pro- 
perty is also talked of. We should be very glad to see any 
species ef property exempted from these laws, but have no 
wish that any which is now ex xempted should be subjected to 
their influence. ‘The case would infallil ily be like that of the 
Income-tax,—the more easily the tax was raised, the more pro- 
fligate would be the expenditure. It is proposed also that ale- 
houses should be diminished, and that the children of the poor 
should be catechised publicly in the church,—both very respect- 
able and proper suggestions, but of themselves hardly strong 
enough for the evil. We ene every wish that the poor should 
accustom themselves to habits of sobriety ; ; but we cannot help 
fiecting sometimes, that an alehouse is the only place where 
a a tired creature, haunted with every species of wretched- 
ness, can purchase three or four times a year, three pennyworth 
of ale, " liquor upon which winedrinking moralists are always 
extreme! y seve re. Wewmust not turget, among other nostrums, 
the eulogy of small farms—in other words of sinall ¢ apital, and 
profound ignorance in the arts of agriculture ;— and the ait is 
also thought to be cureable by periodical contributions from 
men who have nothing, and can earn nothing without charity. 
‘Yo cne of these plans, and perhaps the most plausible, Mr 
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Nicol has stated, in the following passage, objections that are 
applic able to almost all the rest. 

The district school would no doubt be well superintended and 
well regulated ; Magistrates and Country Gentlemen would be its 
visitors. The more excellent the establishment, the greater the mis- 
chief; because the greater the expense. We may talk what we will 
of economy, but where the care of the poor is taken exclusively into 
the hands of the rich, comparative extravagance is the necessary 
consequence: to say that the Gentleman, or even the Overseer 
would never permit the poor to live at the district school, as they 
live at home, is saying far too little. English humanity will never 
see the poor in any thing like want, when that want is palpably and 
visibly brought before it; first, it will give necessaries, next com- 
forts ; until its fostering care rather pampers, than merely relieves. 
The humanity itself is highly laudable; but if practised on an exten- 
sive scale, its consequences must entail an almost unlimited expen- 
diture. 

* Mr Locke computes that the labour of a child from $ to 14, being 
set against its nourishment and teaching, the result will be exonera- 
tion of the Parish from expense. Nothing could prove more deci- 
sively the incompetency of the Board of Trade, to advise on this 
question. Of the productive labour of the workhouse, I shall have 
to speak hereafter ; I will only observe in this place, that after the 
greatest care and attention bestowed on the subject, after expensive 
looms purchased, &c. the 50 boys of the Blue Coat School earned in 
the year 1816, 59/. 10s. 3d.; the 40 Girls earned, in the same time, 
401. 7s. 7d. The ages of these children are from 8 to 16. They 
earn about one pound in the year, and cost about twenty. 

The greater the call for labour in public institutions, be they 
prisons, workhouses or schools, the more diflicult to be procured that 
jabour must be. There will thence be both much less of it for the 
comparative numbers, and it will afford a much less price; to get 
any labour at all, one school must underbid another. 

It has just been observed, that “ the child of a poor cottager, 
half clothed, half fed, with the enjoyment of home and liberty, is not 
only happier but better than the little automaton of a Parish work- 
house ;” and this I believe is accurately true. I scarcely know a 
more cheering sight, though certainly many more elegant ones, than 
the youthful gambols of a village green. They call to mind the de- 
scription given by Paley of the shoals of the fry of fish: “* They are 
so happy that the *y know not what to do with themselves; their atti- 
tude, their vivacity, their leaps out of the water, their frolics in it, 
all conduce to show their excess of spirits, and are simply the effects 
of that excess. 

Though politeness may be banished from the cottage, and though 
the anxious mother may sometimes chide a little too sharply ; yet, 
here both maternal endearments and social affection exist in perhaps 
their greatest vigour; the attachments of lower life, where independ- 
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ent of attachment there is so little to enjoy, far outstrip the divided 
if not exhausted sensibility of the rich and great; and in depriving 
the poor of these attachments, we may be said to rob them of their 
little all. 

But it is not to happiness only I here refer; it is to morals. I 
listen with great reserve to that system of moral instruction, which 
has not social affection for its basis, or the feelings of the heart for 
its ally. It is not to be concealed, that every thing may be taught, 
yet nothing learned; that systems planned with care, and executed 
with attention, may evaporate into unmeaning forms, where the 
inagination is not roused, or the sensibility impressed. 

* Let us suppose the children ofthe ‘ district school,” nurtured 
with that superabundant care which such institutions, when supposed 
to be well conducted, are wont to exhibit: They rise with the dawn ; 
after attending to the calls of cleanliness, prayers follow; then a 
lesson ; then breakfast ; then work, till noon liberates them for per- 
haps an hour, from the walls of their prison, to the wells of their 
prison court. Dinner follows; and then, in course, work, lessons, 
supper, prayers ; at length, after a day dreary and dull, the counter 
part of every day which has preceded, and of all that are to follow, 
the children are dismissed to bed. — This system may construct a 
machine, but it will not form a man. Of what does it consist? of 
prayers parotted witliout one sentiment in accord with the words ut- 
tered ; of moral lectures which the underderstanding does not compre- 
hend, or the heart feel; of endless bodily constraint, intolerable to 
youthful vivacity, and injurious to the perfection of the human frame. 
— The cottage day may not present so imposing a scene; no des 
cent uniform ; no well trimmed locks; no glossy skin, no united re- 
sponse of hundreds of conjoined voices ; no lengthened procession, 
misnamed exercise: but if it has less to strike the eye, it has far 
more to engage the heart. A trifle in the way of cleanliness must 
suffice ; the prayer is not forgot ; it is perhaps imperfectly repeated, 
and confusedly understood ; but it is not ana red as a vain sound ; 
it is an earthly parent that tells of a heavenly one; duty, love, obe- 

dience, are not words without meaning, when re} peated by a mother 
to her child: To God—the greet unknown Being that made all 
things, all thanks, all praise, all adoration is due. The young reli- 
gionist may be in some measure bewildered by all this; his notions 
may be obscure, but his feelings will be roused, and the foundation 
at least of true piety will be laid. 

Of moral instruction, the child may be taught less at home than 
at school, but he will be taught better; that is, whatever he i 
taught, he will feel; he will not have abstract propositions of duty 
coldly presented to his mind ; but precept and practice will be con- 
joined ; what he is told it is right to ‘de, will be instantly done. 
Sometimes the operative princip le on the child's mind will be love, 
sometimes fear, sometimes habitual sense of obedience ; it is always 
something that will impress, always something that will be remem- 
bered.’ 
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There are two points which we consider as now admitted by 
all men of sense. Jirst, That the Poor-Laws must be abo- 
lished ; 2dly, ‘That they must be very gradually abolished. We 
hardly think it worth while to throw away pen and ink upon any 
one who is still inclined to dispute either of these propositions. 

With respect to the gradual abolition, it must be observed, 
that the present redundant population of the country has been 
entirely produced by the Poor-Laws; and nothing could be so 
grossly unjust, as to encourage people to such a vitious multi- 
plication, and then, when you happen to discover your folly, 
immediately to starve them into annihilation. You have been 
calling upon your population for two hundred years to beget 
more children—furnished them with clothes, food, and houses 
—taught them to lay up nothing for matrimony, nothing for 
children, nothing for age—but to depend upon Justices of the 
Peace for every human want. The folly is now detected; but 
the people, who are the fruit of it, remain. It was madness to 
call them in this manner into existence; but it would be the 
height of cold-blooded cruelty to get rid of them by any other 
than the most gentle and gradual means; and not only would 
it be cruel, but extremely dangerous, to make the attempt. 
Insurregtions of the most sanguinary and ferocious nature would 
be the immediate consequence of any very sudden change in 
the system of the Poor-Laws; not partial, like those which 
proceed from an impeded or decaying state of manufactures, 
but as universal as the Poor-Laws themselves, and as ferocious 
as insurrections always are which are led on by hunger and 
despair. 

These observations may serve as an answer to those angry 
and impatient gentlemen, who are always crying out, What 
has the Committee of the House of Commons done ?—What 
have they to show for their labours ?—Are the Rates lessened ? 
Are the evils removed ? ‘The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons would have shown themselves to be a set of the most con- 
temptible charlatans, if they had proceeded with any such inde- 
cent and perilous haste, or paid the slightest regard to the igno- 
rant folly which required it at their hands. They have very pro- 
perly begun, by collecting all possible information upon the sub- 
ject; by consulting speculative and practical men; by leaving 
time for the press to contribute whatever it could of thought or 
knowledge to the subject; and by introducing measures, the ef- 
fects of which will be, and are intended to be, gradual. The Lords 
seemed at first to have been surprised that the Poor-Laws were 
net abolished before the end of the first Session of Parliament ; 
and accordingly set up a little rival Committee of their own, 
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which did little or nething, and will not, we believe, be renew- 
ed. We are so much less sanguine than those Noble Legisla- 
tors, that we shall think the i improvement immense, anda : subs 
ject of very general congratulation, if the Poor-rates are per 
ceptibly diminished, and if the system of Pauperism is clearly 
going down in twenty or thirty years hence. 

We think, upon the whole, that Government have been fore 
tunate in the selection of the gentleman who is placed at the 
head of the Committce for the revision of the Poor Laws; or 
rather, we shou!d say (for he is a gentleman of very independ- 
ant fortune), who has consented that he should be placed there. 
Mr Sturges Bourne is undoubtedly a man of business, and of 
very good sense: he has made some mistakes; but, upon the 
whole, sees the subject as a philosopher and a statesman ought 
to do. Above all, we are pleased with his good nature and 
good sense in adhering to his undertaking, after the Parliament 
has flung out two or three of his favourite bills. Many men 
would have surrendered so unthankful and laborious an under- 
taking in disgust; but Mr Bourne knows better what apper- 
tains to his honour and character, and, above all, what he owes 
to his country. It is a great subject; and such as will secure to 
him the gratitude and favour of posterity, if he brings it to a 
successful issue. 

We have stated our opinion, that all remedies, without gra- 
dual abolition, are of litle importance. With a foundation laid 
for such gradual abolition, every auxiliary improvement of the 
Poor-Laws (while they do remain) is worthy the attention of 
Parliament: and, in suggesting a few alterations as fit to be im- 
mediately adopted, we wish it to be understood, that we have 
in view the gradual destruction of the system, as well as its a- 
mendment while it continues to operate. 

It seems to us, then, that one of the first and greatest improve- 
ments of this unhappy system, would be a complcte revision of 
the Law of Settlement. \ Since Mr East’s act for preventing the 
removal of the poor till they are actually chargeable, any man 
may live where he pleases, till he becomes a beggar and asks 
alins of the place where he resides. To gain a settlement, then, 
is nothing more than to gain a right of be: gging: it is not, as it 
used to be before Mr East’s act, a power of residing where, in the 
judgment of the resident, his industry and exertion will be best 
rewarded ; but a power of taxing the industry and exertions of 
other persons in the place where his settlement falls. This privi- 
lege produces all the evil complained of in the Poor-Laws; and 
instead therefore of being conferred with the liberality and profu- 
sion which it is at present, it should be made of very difficult at- 
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tainment, and liable to the fewest possible changes. The con 
stant policy of our Courts of Justice has been, ‘to make settle- 
ments euile obtained. Since the period we have before alluded 
to, this has certainly been a very mistaken policy. It would be 
a far wiser course to abolish all other means of settlement than 
those of Birth, Parentage, and Marriage—not for the limited 
reason stated in the Committee, that it would diminish the law 
expenses, (though that, too, is of importance), but because it 
would invest fewer residents with the fatal privilege of turn- 
ing beggars, exempt a greater number of Jabourers from the 
moral corruption of the Poor-Laws, and stimulate them to ex 
ertion and economy, by the fear of removal if they are ex- 
travagant and idle. Of ten men who leave the place of their 
birth, four, probably, get a settlement by yearly hiring, and 
four others by renting a ‘small tenement ; while two or three may 
return to the place “of their nativity, and settle there. Now, 
under the present system, here are eight men settled where they 
have a right to beg without being removed. ‘The probabili- 
ty is that they will all beg; and that their virtue will give way 
to the incessant temptation of the Poor-Laws: But if these men 
had felt from the very beginning, that removal from the place 
where they wished most to live, would be the sure consequence 
of their idleness and extravagance, the probability is that they 
would have escaped the contagion of pauperism, and been much 
more useful members of society than they now are. The best 
labourers in a village are commonly those who are living where 
they are not legally settled, and have no right to ask charity— 
for the plain reason, that they have nothing to depend upon but 
their own exertions: In short, for them the Poor-Laws hard- 
ly exist; and they are such as the great mass of English pea- 
santry would be, if we had ese: iped the curse of these laws al- 
together. 

It is incorrect to say, that no labourer would settle out of the 
place of his birth, if the means of acquiring a settlement were 
so limited. Many men begin the world with strong hope and 
much confidence in their own fortune, and without any inten- 
tion of subsisting by charity; but they see others subsisting in 
greater ease, without their toil—and their spirit gradually sinks 
to the meanness of mendicity. 

An affecting picture is sometimes drawn of a man falling in- 
to want in the decline of life, and compelled to remove trom 
the place where he j;has spent the greatest part of hjs days. 
These things are certainly painful enough to him who has the 
misfortune to witness them. But they must be taken upon a 
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large scale; and the whole good and evil which they produce 
diligently weighed and considered. The question then will be, 
whether any thing can be more really humane, than to restrain 
a system which relaxes the sinews of industry, and places the 
dependence of laborious men upon any thing but themselves. 
We must not think only of the wretched sufferer who is re- 
moved, and, at the sight of his misfortunes, call out for fresh fa- 
cilities to beg. We must remember the industry, the vigour, 
and the care which the dread of removal has excited, and the 
number of persons who owe their happiness and their wealth to 
that salutary feeling. ‘The very person who, in the decline of 
life, is removed from the spot ahaae he has spent so great a part 
of his time, would perhaps have been a pauper half a century 
before, if he had been afflicted with the right of asking alms in 
the place where he lived. 

It has been objected, that this plan of abolishing all settle- 
ments but those of birth, would send a man, the labour of whose 
youth had benefited some other parish, to pass the useless part 
of his life in a place for which he existed only as a burden: Sup- 
posing that this were the case, it would be quite sufficient to 
answer, that any given parish would probably send away as 
many useless old men as it received; and, after all, little ine- 
qualities must be borne for the general good. But, in truth, it 


is rather ridiculous to talk of a parish not having benefited by 

the labour of the man-who is returned upon their hands in his 

old age. If such parish resembles most of those in England, 

the absence of a man for 30 or 40 years has been a great good 

instead of an evil; they have had ae more labourers than 
1 


_ they could employ ; and the very man whom they are complain- 
ing of supporting for his few last years, would, in all probability, 
have been a beggar 40 years before, if he had remained among 
them; or, by pushing him out of work, would have made some 
other man a beggar. Are the benefits derived from prosperous 
manufactures, limited to the parishes which containthem? The 
industry of Halifax, Huddersfield, or Leeds, is felt across the 
kingdom as far as the Eastern Sea. The prices of meat and 
corn at the markets of York and Malton, are instantly af- 
fected by any increase of demand and rise of wages in the 
manufacturing districts to the west. ‘They have benefited these 
distant places, and found labour for their superfluous hands 
by the prosperity of their manufactures. Where then would 
be the injustice, if the manufacturers, ip the time of stagnation 
and poverty; were returned to their birth settlements? But as 
the law now stands, population tumors, of the most dangerous 
nature, may spring np in any parish :—a manufacturer, con- 
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cealing his intention, may settle there, take 200 or 300 appren- 
tices, fail, and half ruin the parish which has been the scene of 
his operations. For these reasons, we strongly recommend to 
Mr Bourne to narrow as much as possible, in all his future 
bills, the means of acquiring settlements, and to reduce them 
ultimately to parentage, birth and marriage,—convinced that, 
by so doing, he will, in furtherance of the great object of abo- 
lishing the Poor-Laws, be only limiting the right of begging, 
and preventing the Resident and Almsman from re (as they 
now commonly are) one and the same person. But, before we 
cismiss this part of the subject, we must say a few words upon 
the methods by which settlements are now gained. 

In the settlement by Hiring, it is held, that a man has a claim 
upon the parish for suppert where he has laboured for a year ; 
and yet another, who has laboured there for 20 years by short 
hirings, gains no settlement at all. When a man was not allow- 
ed to live where he was not settled, it was wise to lay hold of any 
plan for extending settlements. But the whole question is now 
completely changed ; and the only point which remains, is, to 
find out what mode of conferring settlements produces the least 
possible mischief. We are convinced it is by throwing every 
pete difficulty in the way of acquiring them. If a settlement 

ereafter should not be obtained in that parish in which la- 
bourers have worked for many years, it will be because it con- 
tributes materially to their happiness that they should not gain 
a settlement there; and this is a full answer to the apparent in- 
justice. 

Then, upon what ‘plea of common sense should a man gain 
a power of taxing a parish to keep him, because he has Rented 
a tenement of ten pounds a year there? or, because he has 
served the office of clerk, or sexton, or hog-ringer, or bought 
an estate of thirty pounds value? However good these various 
pleas might be for conferring settlements, if it was desirable to 
increase the facility of obtaining them, they are totally ineffi- 
cacious if it can be shown, that the means of gaining new settle- 
ments should be confined to the limits of the strictest necessity. 

These observations (if they have the honour of attracting 
his attention) will show Mr Bourne our opinion of his bill, 
for giving the privilege of settlement “f to a certain length of 
residence. In the frst place, such a bill would be the cause of 
endless vexation to the poor, from the certainty of their being 
turned out of their cottages, before they pushed tlicir legal tap- 
root into the parish: and, secondly, it would rapidly extend all 
the evils of the Poor-Laws, by identifying, mach mere than 
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they are at present identified, the resident and the scttled man 
—ihe very opposite of the policy which ought to be pursued. 

Let us suppose, then, that we have got rid ef all the means 
of gaining a settlement, or right to become a beggar, except 
by “birth, parentage, and marriage; for the wife, of courses 
must fall into the settlement of the husband; and the children, 
till emancipated, must be’ removed, if their parents are removed. 
This point gained, the task of regulating the law expenses of 
the Poor-Laws, would be nearly accomplished; for the most 
fertile causes of dispute would be removed. Every first settle- 
ment is an inexhaustible sourte of litigation. and expense to the 
miserable rustics. Upon the simple faét,*for example, of a, 
farmer hiring a ploughman for a year, arise the following af! 
ficting questions. Was it an expressed contfact ? Was it an 
implied contract? Was it an implied hiring of the plough- 
man, rebutted by cireumstances? Was the ploughman’s con- 
tract for a year's prospective service? Was it a customary 
liiring of the plonghman ? Was it a retrospective hiring ot 
the ploughman ‘ ? Was it a conditional hiring? Was it a ge- 
neral hiring? Was it a special, or a special yearly hiring, 
or a specis al hiring with wages reserved weekly? Did the 
farmer make it a special conditional hiring with warning, or 
an exceptive hiring? Was the service of the ploughman 
actual or constructive? Was there any dispensation express- 
ed or implied ?—or was there a dissolution implied ?—by new 
ayreement 2—or mutual consent ?—or by Justices ?—or by any 
other of the ten thousand means which the ingenuity of law- 
yers lias created? Can ‘ahy’otie be surprised, after this, to 
learn that the amount of appeals for removals, in the four Quar- 
ter Sessions ending Midsummer, 1817, were fou thousand seven 
hundred ?* Can any man doubt that it is necessary to reduce the 
Hydra to as few heads as possible ¢ ? or can any other objection 
be stated to such reduction, than the number of attorneys, and 
provincial counsel, whom it will bring into the poor- ‘house ? 
—Mr Nicol says, that the greater number of modes of settle- 
ment do not increase litiZation. He may just as well say, that 
the number of the streets in the Seven Dials, does not increase the 
difficulty of finding the way. The modes of settlement we 
leave, are by far the simplest, and the evidence is assisted by 
registers. 

Under the head of Law Expenses, we are convinced a great* 
deal may be done, by making some slight alteration in the law of 
Rem evals. At present, Removals are made without any warn- 
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ing to the parties to whom the pauper is removed; and the first 
intimation which the defendant parish receives of the projected 
increase of their population is, by the arrival of the father, mo- 
ther, and eight or nine children at the overseer’s door—where 
they are tumbled out, with the Justice’s order about their necks, 
and lefi as a spectacle to the assembled and indignant parishion- 
ers. No sooner have the poor wretches become a little fami- 
liarized to their new parish, than the order is appealed against, 
and they are recarted with the same precipitate indecency— 
Quo fata trahunt, retrahuntque. 

No removal should ever take place, without due notice to the 
parish to which the pauper ig to be removed, nor till the time 
in which it may be appealed against is past by : Notice to be ac- 
cording to the distance—either by letter, or personally; and the 
decision should be made by the Justices at their petty sessions, 
with as much care and attention as if there were no appeal from 
their decision, An absurd notion prevails among Magistrates, 
that they need not take much trouble in the iny estigation of re- 
movals, because their errors may be corrected by a superioft 
Court ; whereas it is.an object of great importance, by a fair 
and diligent investigation in the nearest and cheapest court, to 
convince the country people which party is right and which is 
wrong; aud in this manner to prevent them from becoming the 
prey of Law Vermin. ‘We are convinced that this subject of the 
removal of poor, is well worthy a short and separate bill. Mr 
Bourne thinks it would be very difficult to draw up such a bill. 
We are quite satisfied we could draw up one inten minutes that 
would completely answer the end proposed, and cure the evil 
uae 

We proceed toa number of small details, which are well 
worth the attention of the Legislature. — Overseers’ accounts 
should be given in Quarterly, and passed by the Justices, as they 
now are, annually. The office of Overseer should be triennial. 
The accounts, which have nothing to do with the Poor, such as 
the Constables’ account, should be kept and passed separately 
from them; and the Vestry should have the power of ordering 
a certain portian of the superfluous poar upon the roads. But 
we beseech all speculators in Poor-Laws to remember, that the 
machinery they must wark with, is of a very coarse description. 
An Overseer must always be a limited, uneducated person, but 
little interested in what he is about, and with much business of 
his own on hishands. ‘The extensive interference of gentlemen 
avith those matters, is quite visionary and impossible. If gentle- 
men were tide-waiters, the Customhouse would be better served ; 
if gentlemen would become petty constables, the police would be 
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improved ; if bridges were made of gold, instead of iron, they 
would not rust ;—But there are not enougli of these articles for 
such purposes. 

A great part of the evils of the Poor-Laws has been occa- 
sioned by the large powers entrusted to individual Justices. 
Every body is full of humanity and good-nature when he can 
relieve misfortune by putting his hand—in his neighbour’s 
pocket. Who can bear to see a fellow-creature suffering pain 
and poverty, when he can order other fellow-creatures to re- 
lieve them? Is it in human nature, that A should see B in 
tears and misery, and not order C to assist him? Such a 
power must, of course, be liable to every degree of abuse; 
and the sooner the power of ordering relief can be taken out 
of the hands of Magistrates, the sooner shall we begin to ex- 
perience some mitigation of the evils of the Poor-Laws. The 
Special- Vestry bill is good for this purpose, as far as it goes; 
but it goes a very little way; and we much doubt if it will ope- 
rate as any sort of abridgement toe the power of Magistrates in 
granting relief. A single Magistrate must not act under this 
bill, but in cases of special emergency: But every case of distress 
is a case of special emergency: And the double Magistrates, 
holding their petty sessions at some little alehouse, and over- 
whelmed with all the monthly business of the Hundred, can- 
not possibly give to the pleadings of the overseer and pauper 
half the attention-they would be able to afford them at their 
own houses. 

The common people have been so much accustomed to re- 
sort to Magistrates for relief, that it is certainly a delicate bu- 
siness to wean them from this bad habit; but it is essential to 
the great objects which the Poor-Committee have in view, that 
the power of Magistrates of ordering relief, should be gradually 
taken away. When this is once done, half the difficulties of 
the abolition are accomplished. We will suggest a few hints 
as to the means by which this desirable end may be promoted. 

A poor man now comes to a Magistrate any day in the week, 
and any hour in any day, to complain of the Overseers, or of the 
Select Committee. Suppose he were to be made to wait a little, 
and to feel for a short time the bitterness of that poverty which, 
by idleness, extravagance, and hasty marriage, he has probably 
brought upon himself. To effect this object, we would prohi- 
bit all orders for relief, by Justices, between the first and tenth 
lay of the month; and leave the poor entirely in the hands of 
the Overseers, or of the Select Vestry, for that period. Here is 
a beginning—a gradual abolition of one of the worst features of 
the Poor-Laws: And it is without risk of tumult; for no one 
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will run the risk of breaking the laws for an evil to which he 
anticipates so speedy a termination. ‘This Decameron of over- 
seers’ despotism, and paupers’ suffering, is the very thing wanted, 
It will teach the parishes to administer their own charity respon- 
sibly, and to depend upon their own judgment. It will teach the 
poor the miseries of a and dependence; and will be a 
warning to unmarried young men not hastily and rashly to place 
themselves, their wives and children, in the same miserable situa- 
tion; and it will effect all these objects gradually, and without 
danger. It would of course be the same thing on principle, if re- 
lief were confined to three days between the Ist and the 10th of 
each month; three between the 10th and the 20th; three between 
the 20th and the end of the month ;—or in any other manner 
that would gradually crumble away the power, and check the gra- 
tuitous munificence of Justices,—give authority over their own 
affairs to the heads of the parish, and teach the poor, by little 
and little, that they must suffer if they are imprudent. It is 
understood, in all these observations, that the Overseers are 
bound to support their poor without any order of Justices ; 
and that death arising from absolute want should expose those 
officers to very severe punishments, if it could be traced to their 
inhumanity and neglect. The time>must come when we must 
do without this; but we are not got so far yet—and are at pre- 


sent only getting rid of Justices, not of Overseers. 
Mr Davison seems to think that the 7 of old age stands 


upon a different footing, with respect to the Poor- Laws, from all 
other pleas. But why should this plea be more favoured than 
that of sickness ? why more than losses in trade, incurred by 
vo imprudence? In reality, this plea is less entitled to indul- 
gence. Every man knows he is exposed to the helplessness of 
age; but sickness and sudden ruin are very often escaped— 
comparatively seldom happen. Why is a man exclusively to 
be protected against that evil which he must have foreseen 
longer than any other, and has had the longest time to guard 
against? Myr Davison’s objections to a limited expenditure, 
are much more satisfactory. These we shall lay before our 
readers; and we recommend them to the attention of the Com- 
mittee. 

‘ I shall advert next to the plan of a limitation upgn the amount 
of rates to be assessed in future. ‘This limitation, as it is a pledge of 
some protection to the property now subjected to the maintenance 
of the poor against the indefinite encroachment which otherwise 
threatens it, is, in that light, certainly a benefit: and supposing it 
were rigorously adhered to, the very knowledge, among the parish 
expectants, that there was some limit to their range of expectation, 
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some barrier which they could not pass, might incline them to turn 
their thoughts homeward again to the care of themsclves. But it is 
an expedient, at the best, far from being satisfactory. In the first 
place, there is much reason to fear th.t such a limitation would not 
eventually be maintained, after the example of a similar one having 
failed before, and considering that the urgency of the applicants, as 
long as they retain the principle of dependence upon the parish un- 
qualified in any one of its main articles, would probably overbear a 
mere barrier of figures in the parish account. Then there would be 
much real difficulty in the proceedings, to be governed by such a 
limiting rule. For the use of the limitation would be chiefly, or sole- 
ly, in cases where there is some struggle between the ordinary sup- 
plies of the parish rates, and the exigencies of the poor, or a kind of 
run and pressure upon the parish by a mass of indigence : and, in cir- 
cumstances of this kind, it would be hard to know how to distribute 
the supplies under a fair proportion to the applicants, known or ex- 
pected ; hard to know how much might be granted for the present, 
and how much should be kept in reserve for the remainder of the 
year’s service. ‘The real intricacy in such a distribution of account 
would show itself in disproportions and inequalities of allowance, im- 
possible to be avoided ; and the applicants would have one pretext 
more for discontent. 

‘ The limitation itself in many places would be only in words and 
figures. It would be set, I presume, by an average of certain pre- 
ceding years. But the average taken upon the preceding years might 
be a sum exceeding in its real value the highest amount of the assess- 
ments of any of the averaged years, under the great change which has 
taken place ip the value of money itself. A given rate, or assess- 
ment nominally the same, or lower, might in this way be a greater 
real money value than it was some time before. In many of the 
most distressed districts, where the parochial rates have nearly equal- 
led the rents, a nominal average would therefore be no effectual be- 
nefit; and yet it is in those districts that the alleviation of the bur- 
then is the most wanted. 

‘ It is manifest, also, that a peremptory restriction of the whole 
amount of money applicable to the parochial service, though abun- 
dantly justified in many districts by their particular condition being 
so impoverished as to make the measure, for them, almost a measure 
of necessity, if nothing can be substituted for it; and where the 
same extreme necessity does not exist, still justified by the prudence 
of preventing in some way the interminable increase of the parochial 
burthens ; stil], that such a restriction is an ill-adjusted measure in 
itself, and would in many instances aperate very inequitably. It 
would fall unfairly in some parishes, where the relative state of the 
poor and the parish might render an increase of the relief as just and 
reasonable, as it is possible for any thing to be under the Poor-Laws 
at all. It would deny to many possible fair claimants the whole, or 
a part of that degree of relief commonly granted elsewhere to per- 
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sons in their condition, on this or that account of claim. Leaving 
the reason of the present demands wholly unimpeached, and unex- 
plained ; directing no distinct warning or remonstrance to the par- 
ties, in the line of their affairs, by putting a check to their expecta- 
tions upon positive matters implicated in their conduct ; which would 
be speaking to them in a definite sense, and a sense applicable to all : 
this plan of limitation would nurture the whole mass of the claim in 
its origin, and deny the allowance of it to thousands, on account of 
reasons properly affecting a distant quarter, of which they know no- 
thing. The want of a clear method, and of a good principle at the 
bottom of it, in this direct compulsory restriction, renders it, I think, 
wholly unacceptable, unless it be the only possible plan that can be 
devised for accomplishing the same end. If a parish had to keep its 
account with a single dependant, the plan would be much more use- 
ful in that case. For the ascertained fact of the total amount of his 
expectations might set his mind at rest, and put him on a decided 
course of providing for himself. But, in the limitation proposed to 
be made, the ascertained fact is of a general amount only, not of 
each man’s share in it. Consequently, each man has his indefinite 
expectations left to him, and every separate specific ground of expec- 
tation remaining as before.’ 

Mr Davison talks of the propriety of refusing to find labour 
for able labourers after the elapse of ten years; as if it was 
some ordinary bill he was proposing, unaccompanied by the 


slightest risk. It is very cay to make such laws, and to pers 


pose them ; but it would be of immense difficulty to carry them 
into execution. Done it must be, every body knows that; but 
the real merit will consist in discovering the gradual and gen- 
tle means by which the difficulties of getting parish labour may 
be increased, and the life of a parish pauyer be rendered a life 
of salutary and deterring hardship. A law that rendered such 
request for labour perfectly lawful for 10 years longer, and 
then suddenly abolished it, would merely bespeak a certain, ge- 
neral, and violent insurrection for the year 1830. The legisla- 
tor, thank God, is in his nature a more cunning and gradual 
animal. 

Before we drop Mr Davison, who writes like a very sen- 
sible man, we wish to say a few words about his style. If 
he would think less about it, lie would write much better. It is 
always as plethoric and full-dressed as if he were writing a trea- 
tise de finibus bonorum et malorum. We is sometimes obscure; 
and is occasionally apt to dress up common-sized thoughts in 
big clothes, and to dwell a little too long in proving what every 
man of sense knows and admits. We hope we shall not offend 
Mr Davison by these remarks; and we have really no intention 
of doing so. His views upon the Poor-Laws are, generally 
speaking, very correct and philosophical ; he writes like a gen- 
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tleman, a scholar, and a man capable of eloquence; and we hope 
he will bea bishop. If his mitred productions are as enlighten- 
ed and liberal as this, we are sure he will confer as much honour 
on the Bench as he receives from it. There is a good deal, 
however, in Mr Davison’s book about the ‘ virtuous marriages 
of the poor.” To have really the charge of a family as a hus- 
band and a father, we are told,—to have the privilege of laying 
out his life in their service, is the poor man’s boast,—‘ his 
home is the school of his sentiments,’ &c. &c. This is view- 
ing human life through a Claude Lorraine glass, and decorat- 
ing it with colours which do not belong to it. A ploughman 
marries a ploughwoman because she is plump; generally uses 
her ill; thinks his children an incumbrance; very often flogs 
them ; and, for sentiment, has nothing more nearly emeede- 
ing to it, than the ideas of broiled bacon and mashed potatoes, 
This is the state of the lower orders of mankind—deplorable, 
but true—and yet rendered much worse by the Poor-Laws. 
The system of Roundsmen is much complained of ; as well as 
that by which the labour of paupers is paid, partly by the rate, 
partly by the master—and a long string of Sussex Justices send 
up a petition on the subject. But the evil we are suffering under 
is an excess of population. ‘There are ten men applying tor 
work, when five only are wanted ; of course, such a redundance 
of labouring persons must depress the rate of their labour far 
beyond what is sufficient for the support of their families. And 
how is that deficiency to be made up but from the parish-rates, 
unless it is meant suddenly and immediately to abolish the whole 
system of the Poor-Laws? To state that the rate of labour is 
lower than a man can live by, is merely to state that we have 
had, and have, Poor-Laws—of which this practice is at Jength 
the inevitable consequence ; and nothing could be more absurd 
than to attempt to prevent, by acts of Parliament, the natural de- 
preciation of an article which exists in much greater abundance 
than it is wanted. Nor can any thing be more unjust than the 
complaint, that roundsmen are paid by their employers at an 
inferior rate, and that the difference is made up by the parish 
funds. A roundsman is commonly an inferior description of 
labourer who cannot get regularly hired ;—he comes upon his 
— for labour commonly at those seasons when there is the 
east to do;—he is not a servant of the farmer’s choice, and 
probably does not suit him ;—he goes off to any other labour at 
a moment’s warning, when he finds it more ee ;—and the 
farmer is forced to keep nearly the same number of labourers, as if 
there were no roundsmen at all. Is it just then that a labourer, 
combining every species of imperfection, should receive the same 
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wages as a chosen, regular, stationary person, who is always ready 
at hand, and whom the farmer has selected for his dexterity 
and charaeter ? 

Those persons who do not, and cannot employ labourers, 
have no kind of right to complain of the third or fourth part 
of the wages being paid by the rates; for if the farmers did not 

ree among themselves to take such occasional labourers, the 
whedle of their support must be paid by the rates, instead of one- 
third. The order is, that the pauper shall be paid such a sum as 
will support himself and family;. and if this agreement to take 
roundsimen was not entered into by the farmers, they must be paid, 
by the rates, the whole of the amount of the order, for doing no- 
thing. Ifa circulating labourer, therefore, with three children, 
to whom the Justices would order 12s. per week, receives 8s. 
from his employer, and 4s. from the rates, the parish is not 
burdened by this system to the amount of 4s., but relieved to the 
amount of 8s. A parish manufacture, conducted by overseers, 
is infinitely more burdensome to the rates, than any system of 
roundsmen. There are undoubtedly a few instances to the 
contrary. Zeal and talents will cure the original defects of 
any system; but to suppose that average men can do what 
extraordinary men have done, is the cause of mhny silly pro- 
jects and extravagant blunders. Mr Owen may give his 
whole heart and soul to the improvement of one of his paro- 
chial parallelograms; but who is to succeed to Mr Owen’s en- 
thusiasm ? Before we have quite done with the subject of 
roundsmen, we cannot help noticing a strange assertion of 
Mr Nicol, that the low rate of wages paid by the master, is 
an injustice to the pauper—that he is cheated, forsooth, out 
of 8s. or 10s. per week by this arrangement. Nothing, how- 
ever, can possibly be more absurd than such an allegation. The 
whole country is open to him. Can he gain more any where 
else? If not, this is the market price of his labour; and what 
right has he to complain? or how can he say he is defrauded ? 
A combination among farmers to lower the price of labour, 
would be impossible, if labour did not exist in much a 
quantities than was wanted. All such things, whether labour, 
or worsted stockings, or broad cloth, are, of course, always 
regulated by the proportion between the supply and demand. 
Mr Nicol cites an instance of a parish in Suffolk, where 
the labourer receives sixpence from the farmers, and the 
rest is made up by the rates; and for this he reprobates 
the conduct of the farmers. But why are they not to take 
labour as cheap as they can get it? Why are they not to avail 
themselyes of the market price of this, as of any other commo-~ 
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dity? The rates are a separate consideration: let them supply 
what is wanting; but the farmer is right to get his iron, his 
wood, and his labour, as cheap as he can. It would, we admit, 
come nearly to the same thing, if 1002. were paid in wages ra- 
ther than 25/. in wages, and 752. by rate; but then, if the farm- 
ers were to agree to give wages above the market price, and 
sufficient for the support of the labourers without any rategsuch 
an agreement could never be adhered to. The base and the 
crafty would make their labourers take less, and fling heavicr 
rates upon those who adhered to the contract; whereas the a- 
greement, founded upon giving as little as can be given, is pret- 
ty sure of being adhered to; and he who breaks it, lessens the 
rate to his neighbour, and does not increase it. The problem 
to be solved is this. If you have ten or twenty labourers who 
say they can get no work, and you cannot dispute this, and 

the Poor-Laws remain, what better scheme can be devised, than 
that the farmers of the parish should employ them in their turns? 
—and what more absurd than to suppose that farmers so em- 
ploying them should give one farthing more than the market 
price for their labour ¢ 

It is comended, that the statute of Elizabeth, rightly inter- 
preted, only compels the overseer to assist the sick and old, and 
not to find labour for strong and healthy men. ‘This is true 
enough; and it would have been eminently useful to have at- 
tended to it a century past: But to find employment for all who 
apply; is now, by long use, become a practical part of the Poor- 
Laws, and will require the same care and dexterity for its aboli- 
tion as any other part of that pernicious system. It would not 
be altogether prudent suddenly to tell a million of stout men, 
with spades and hoes in their hands, that the 43. of Elizabeth 
had been misconstrued, and that no more employment would 
be found for them. It requires twenty or thirty years to state 
such truths to such numbers. 

We think, then, that the diminution of the claims of settle- 
ment, and of the authority of Justices, coupled with the other 
subordinate improvements we have stated, will be the best steps 
for beginning the abolition of the. Poor-Laws. When these 
have been taken, the description of persons entitled to relief may 
be narrowed by degrees. But let no man hope to get rid of 
these laws, even in the gentlest and wisest method, without a 
great deal of misery, and some risk of tumult. If Mr Bourne 
thinks only ef avoiding risk, he will do nothing. Some risk 
must be incurred: But the secret is gradation: And the true 
reason for abolishing these laws is, not that they make the rick 
poor, but that they ‘make the poor pooren, 
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Art. VI. Objections to Mr Brougham’s Bill for Inquiring into 
Abuses in Charitable Donations, with a Proposal for intro- 
ducing a System into the Management of those "Funds that shall 
prevent or “det ect future Abuses, and preserve the property from 
loss or diminution. By Francis Cuarves Parry, sq. A.M. 
London, Anderson. 1819. 


E stated, in our last Number, that some of the topics there 
referred to, in relation to Publick Charities, demanded 
a more particular consideration; and we delayed, until another 
opportunity, giving any account of the very excellent Letter 
on Grammar Schools, which appeared in the Pamphleteer. It 
is proper that we should now supply the omission ;—and the 
Tract by Mr Parry, which had not then reached Us, affords an 
occasion of renewing the discussion, and of examining‘also his 
plans of reform. We shall begin with this examination, both 
because Mr Parry’s publication ‘stands at the head of the pre- 
sent article, and because it naturally precedes that of the Let- 
ter on Grammar Schools, 

Mr Parry’s * Objections’ were published before the Ministers 
had brought in the last Bill, in which they adopted almost the 
whole of Mr Brougham’s or iginal measure; and his purpose is 
chiefly to show the ‘inefficacy of that measure, and to extenuate, 
for he cannot wholly defend, the rejection of it in the Session 
1818. As the plan has since been sanctioned by the Legisla- 
ture without a dissentient voice, we might spare ourselves the 
trouble of minutely considering these objections, in so far as 
they only touch that plan: But “they lead to the proposal of Mr 
Parry’ sown views of reform ; and as these are not incompa- 

tible with the subsistence of the present Commission of Inquiry, 
we must enter somewhat more at large into his remarks upon it. 

The first and p rincipal objection urged by Mr Parry is, that 
the measure is ove of inquiry only ; that it appli es no remedy to 
the evils detected, and affords no preventive against their re- 
currence. _ It gives us, he says, a mere account, upon oath, of 
the charities in the kingdom, and leaves them as it found them; 
it satisfies curiosity, and nothing more; and he seriously doubts, 
whether, after the investigation has been completed, the subject 
may wot lie dormant during another thirty years, as it did after 
the returns under Mr Gilbert’s Act. LHe adinits, however, that 
the measure of simple inquiry is ‘ an.acceptable boon’ to the 
country, because it may ‘lead to the temporary correction of* 
* some irregularities, prepatatory to the ex pected approach of 
* the Commissioners. ’ 

t 
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The next objection arises out of the former. Our author is 
apprehensive that the publick will grow weary of the protract- 
ed inquiry, and that a state of apathy towards the subject of 
Charities will succeed the present lively interest excited by it. 
‘ Though some little good may be effected by the preparation 
* of a decent statement on the part of some trustees, to be sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners, yet there is nothing in the pro- 
posed measure which can, in the slightest degree, prevent the 
immediate practice of any the grossest abuse as soon as the 
Commissioners shall have closed their inquiry into any parti- 
cular charity. In this point of view, the inquiry will be a 
mere palliative: ‘The paroxysm may be subdued; but the dis- 
order is ready to break out with redoubled virulence on the 
first opportunity: There is no security for the future; and if it 
shall happen that any vicious administrators of charitable funds 
may, by specious statements, elude the vigilance of the Com- 
missioners, they will have secured indemnity for the past, and 
will calculate on license for the future. ’ 

He then speaks of the delay necessarily arising from the wide 

field of the Inquiry into all Charities. He reckons 50,000 as 
the lowest number of charitable donations that can be assigned; 
but he thinks they may probably amount to nearer 100,000 ; 
and he enumerates all the particulars of the proceedings which 
must in each case be instituted, in order to show (what indeed 
no man living can doubt) the impossibility of completing the 
Inquiry in two years, the time limited for the duration of the 
Act. 

The last complaint of Mr Parry refers to the difficulty of 
having any effectual measure of reform and prevention carried 
into execution, while the Inquiry is pending. Indeed, he con- 
siders it to be out of the question. He argues, that to any ap- 
plication for such a measure, the answer would be irresistible— 
* Wait until the investigation is finished; because, if the plan 
were framed upon one Report of the Commissioners, the next 
Report might bring new cases to light, and render other mea- 
sures necessary.’ 

Now, before proceeding to Mr Parry’s own plan, let us exa- 
mine a little the validity of these objections. That the Inquiry 
will extend beyond the time limited by the acts, no one can doubt. 
But is our author so ignorant of the subject, as to imagine that 
the statutory limitation was intertded to be final, if the expe- 
rience of two years should prove the measure to be advanta- 
geous? Every such Inquiry, indeed almost all the most im- 
portant amendments of our law, have been at first enacted for 
a short period, and adopted, as it were, experimentally, So it 
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was with the Grenville Act; more recently with the Scotch Jury 
Act; and so it was with the Commissions of Publick Accounts, 
and of Naval and Military Inquiry. ‘The reasons are obvious, 
A new machinery is about to be erected; and, until it is put in 
motion, no man (except he be endowed with the happy powers 
of a Cartwright or an Hobhouse) can presume to foretel how 
all its parts will work. Besides, it is useful that a necessity 
should be imposed, of reconsidering both the principle, after 
we have had the lights of experience, and the minute details, 
many of which beforehand cou!d not have been considered at 
all. But no one ever thought that the Legislature which first 
passed the bill for two years, either pledged itself to let it expire 
at the end of that period, whether the investigation should be 
completed or not; or gave any assurance, or even an opinion, 
that it would probably be closed at that time. Here, as in the 
former cases, there was almost a certainty of the measure being 
renewed when the limited time expired, and renewed with all the 
improvements which experience might have suggested. 

Such being our opinion upon this point, we must at the same 
time express our belief, that Mr Parry has greatly exaggerated 
the number of charitable endowments, for the purpose of his ar- 
gument. He says, that they probably amount to 100,000; but 
that 50,000 is the lowest estimate which can be made of them. 
Now, from Mr Brougham’s statement at the end of last Ses- 
sion, it appeared, that in a portion of England containing nine 
counties, near a million and a half of inhabitants, and 1829 ec- 
clesiastical districts, there were only 805 endowments connect 
ed with education. This would give an average of four such 
endowments to nine parishes or chapelrics ; or about five thou~ 
sand for all England: And this estimate is perhaps rather over 
than under the truth; for the counties of Middlesex and Lan- 
caster, with a population of near two millions, are understood 
to have fewer than 400 endowments; which deficit must mate- 
rially affect the general average. We have been informed, that 
the whole number is under 4000. Taking it, however, at 4000, 
it can hardly be supposed that the charities wholly unconnected 
with education amount to 46,000; for most of the considerable 
charities, everywhere, have some connexion with education ;— 
there being a very large proportion of endowments all over the 
country directed to the support of children, one of the helpless, 
and certainly the most numerous and prominent of the helpless 
classes. We cannot believe that more than 40,000 are uncon- 
nected with education ; and consequently we deem any cstimate 
as exaggerated, which carries the total higher than from 10,00 
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to 44,000. Mi Parry’s notion of 100,000, is indeed wild and 
heedless beyond description. It is grounded in complete igno- 
rance of the facts; and involves the monstrous supposition, that 
for every endowment connected with education, or the support 
of poor children, there are twenty-four wholly devoted to other 
purposes. * 

The labours of the*GCommissioners may not only be ‘abridged 
much more than Mr Parry imagines, but they may in future 
be rendered more easy and expeditious, by such devices as 
practice will certainly suggest. Abuses range themselves un- 
der classes; from the similarity of endowments, and the iden- 
tity of the motives to pervert or neglect them, always at work. 
The investigation will thus become easier and shorter as it pro- 
ceeds; and the sifting of one case will often save inquiry into 
another. Above all, it may be hoped that discretionary powers 
will be given to the Commissioners, to abandon certain inquiries 
altogether, when they have ascertained that the object of the 
Charity is extremely small. A rent-charge of ten shillings may 
demand as much investigation, as any of the important abuses 
brought to light by the labours of the Education Committee ; but 
as soon as it can be ascertained that nothing more is due to the 
Charity, than this, or some such trifling income, with its-arrears, 
the Inquiry should be dropt at once; and be left to the ordinary 
course of law, if any private individuals choose to pursue it. 
Some unthinking persons proposed, when the Bill of 1818 was be- 
fore Parliament, to exclude from the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioners all very small endowments; wholly forgetting, that, be- 


fore inquiry, it is impossible to tell whether the low revenue of 


the endowment be not itself the result of its mismanagement. 

* The following details on this. subject may be interesting to Sta- 
tistical Inquirers, and they serve to confirm the estimate in the text. 
By the returns under Mr Gilbert's Act, printed by order of the House 
of Commons in 1816, it appears that in five counties, Bedfordshire, 
Berks, Bucks, Cambridgeshire and Cheshire, there are.4041 chari- 
table donations of all kinds. The endowments connected with edu- 
cation in the same counties are 346. Supposing this proportion, in 
the rest of England, to be the same, we should have about 45,000 
for the number of charitable donations all over England. ‘The en- 
dowments connected with education, however, are by far the most 
considerable. Those endowments, in the first four of the above 
counties, have, by the Returns referred to, a revenue of 6626/. a 
year—the whole endowments for the same counties having only an 
income of 19,876/. The education endowments are therefore each 
about seven times richer than the others. 
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Another of Mr Parry’s objections appears to be extremely 
unfounded. We allude to the apprehension which he enter- 
tains, that the public will grow weary of the Inquiry. If abuses 
are from time to time detected, a if the good effects of the 
investigation, in tacitly preventing abuses from continuing, are 
constantly made apparent, we can have no doubt, that as “much 
interest will be kept alive in the community, as is sufficient to 
watch the proceedings of the Commissioners, and as much as 
the success of the Inquiry demands. A measure may be pro- 
nounced positively bad, which cannot carry itself into execution, 
but depends upon a constant renewal of the popular feeling in 
which it originated. That feeling might be very useful at first ; 
it might be indispensable to the commencement of the plan: But 
its continued operation would most probably do mischief; and 
a scheme must be useless, or worse, which depended for its suc- 
cess upon the repeated exertion of such an influence. 

The other evil effect ascribed by our author to the pro- 
tracted Inquiry, that no practical femedies can be applied till 
its conclusion, is wholly chimerical, and could only have been 
suggested by a very hasty view of the subject. Every one who 
has made himself conversant with its details (and we are far 
from denying their complicated and multifarious nature), must 
have perceived, that the prevailing abuses are reducible to a few 
very general classes. The defects in ancient endowments are 
nearly the same everywhere, arising from a change in the cir- 
cumstances of society ; and the manner in which ‘advantage has 
been taken of these defects, or of certain ambiguities in old 
foundations, either by the negligence or the malvyersation of 
trustees and agents, is alike in almost all cases. ‘To take a 
prevailing example—Grammar schools are found in situations 
where originally there was a demand for instruction in the 
learned languages, either from the size of the places, or from 
the kind of learning required by the Catholic Church, supplied 
with ministers as it was from the inferior classes of the commu- 
nity. Many of these towns have in process of time decayed 
and everywhere the demand for persons c: ipable of reading the 
Ritual in Latin has ceased. Hence many, if not most of those 
schools, are reduced to a mere shadow of their ancient prospe- 
rity. ‘The abuse operates everywhere in exactly the same man- 
ner—A person is chosen, who finds the title of * Endowed Mas- 
ter’ advantageous in attracting private pupils to his school, 
Eight or ten, and sometimes none at all, apply to be taught Latin 
upon the foundation; but the master offers to teach it, if any scho- 
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lars present themselves. English and writing and ciphering, 
however, he will not teach, unless they are expressly ordered in 
the statutes. ‘The foundation is thus ‘sacrificed to the boarders, 
from whom his chief emolument is derived; and we constantly 
see trustees expending money in enlarging and repairing a vast 
house for the accommodation of these boarders, though they 
think themselves precluded from having an usher to teach the 
branches of learning now in demand among the poor, or from 
requiring the well-endowed master to teach those branches him- 
self. There is the strongest reason to believe, that in all the 
old endowments, where an usher is provided, he was meant to 
teach reading and writing,—except in a few cases, where boys 
were required to have learned these branches before they enter- 
ed on the foundation. But be this as it may, can any one doubt 
that the proper remedy of an act, perhaps only a declaratory 
act, touching the powers of trustees of grammar schools, might 
be applied as safely, and as effectually, after half a dozen such 
cases had been examined, as after the Commissioners had re+ 
ported upon every grammar school in England and Wales? 
If the prevailing abuse were in the first instance rectified, and 
any new cases of mischief, not reached by that remedy, should 
in the course of investigation be discovered, sufficiently nume- 
rous to require legislative interference, a new act might easily 
provide the appropriate additions to the original measure. 

To take another example; for keeping in generals here is the 
sure way to go wrong. A very prevailing defect in charitable 
endowments, is the want of powers in trustees to sell and ex- 
change real property, by which means either the Charity estate 
is not managed to the best advantage, or a private act of Par- 


liament is necessary. So, where a failure, partial or total of 


the object, takes place, and funds accumulate without the means 
of profitably employing them according to the will of the found- 
er, some general powers should be vested in trustees, subject 
to due checks and controuls. Even the cases of corrupt ab- 
use of trust are much less various than might be supposed by 
those who think only of the multiplicity of forms taken by the 
selfishness and cunning of mankind, without looking at the de- 
finite course marked out for such propensities, by the similarity 
of the temptations in most cases of Charity trusts. It may safe- 
ly be said, that nine in ten of those abuses fall under the heads 
of underletting the estates to themselves or their connexions; 
and of serving the establishment as tradesmen. To devise ge- 
neral checks on such practices, remedies which shall be cheap 
and effectual for such mischiefs, may not perhaps be easy; nor ia 
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this the place for suggesting them. But we contend that the dif- 
ficulty would not be lessened by multiplying the cases before us 
an hundred fold, and exposing them in all their details ; for the 
evils are the same in all,—and they must be met by the same 
remedy, or checked by the same preventive, whether we are to 
legisl: ate to-day, or some years hence, when the labours of the 
Commissioners shall have been brought to a close. 

These remarks lead us naturally to the main objection urged 
against Mr Brougham’s measure by this author—that it is only 
one of Inquiry—providing no security against the continuance 
of abuses, but only obtaining an account of them, and of all 
charity estates, upon oath. Now we think that this objection 
is bottomed on a most superficial view of the measure, and a 
very imperfect knowledge of the soundest principles of legisla- 
tion. It is very material to turn our attention a little more 
closely towards these points. 

We believe it may be laid down as a maxim invariably true, 
and of most universal application, that the best and most ef- 
fectual plan of improvement, is that which does the smallest 
violence to the established order of things; requires the least 
adventitious aid or complex machinery ; and, as far as may be, 
executes itself. It is from ignorance of this principle, that 
the vulgar perpetually mistake a great scheme for a good one— 
a various and complicated, for an efficacious one—a showy and 
ambitious piece of legislation for a sound and a useful law.— 
Hence, too, their almost invariable discontent with the most 
salutary measures, grounded in knowledge of human nature ; 
regulated by cautious circumspection ; pointed towards attain- 
able objects; and reaching these by safe and familiar courses. 
The history of human laws is full of passages fatally illustrating 
this remark ;—for unhappily the lawgivers themselves have too 
often belonged to the vulgar class of reasoners, whose errors we 
have just described. But it appears to us very manifest, that Mr 
Parry’s criticism upon the measure in question, proceeds exact- 
ly upon the same fundamental mistakes. He quarrels with it 
because it is unpretending ;—it looks mean and paltry. Now we 
think we can show him, that this character belongs only to its 
mechanism ; and not to its working and its almost necessary re- 
sults. 

The principal cause of abuses in charities, has always been 
the facility of Concealment. Some endowments were wholly 
unknown; the Education Committee brought one to light, 
which the oldest inhabitants of the parish had never heard of ; 
and yet its funds were sufficient to endow a college. Others are 
constantly seen, but at” such distance as the trustees think fit; 
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and from the entire ignorance of the foundation in vhich the 
public is, no suspicio ; of malpractices can be entertained.— 
Many are suspe cted to be abused ;—but, without going through 
a Chancery suit, nothing like proof can be obtai ned, and the 
iniquity goes on in the d: irk. Not afew are abused through mere 
neglect on the part of the trustees, who are always gratuitous 
agents from the nature of their office, and suffer those under them 
to mismanage the concern, in ignorance of the fact: And some 
again are 1 neglected, from the trustees really not knowing cither 
the nature of their rights or their duties. Now the Inquiry of the 
Commissioners applies an effectual remedy in ey ery one of these 
cases. Each Charity in succession is made to undergo a tho- 
rough scrutiny ; and its whole affairs are sifted and exposed to 
the light, without the smallest expense or odium falling upon any 
individual. No one can now hope either that his malversations 
should any longer escape the hated eye of the publick ; or that he 
can remain ignorant in his office, or ‘negligent of its claims upon 
his activity. "The essential part of the plan which consists in di- 
viding the Board into five, all acting at one and the same time, 
both secures a great despatch of business, and gives an alarm 
all over the country, wherever abuse or neglect exists. There 
is no safety now for misinangement ; no shelter for remissness. 
The wrong-doer cannot tell ‘when the glare of day may be let in 
upon his misdeeds ; nor is the sluggard secure against his slum- 
bers being exposed, should they not ‘be broken by its importunity. 
At one instant the Commissioners are heard of in Devonshire ; 
the day after, a Board arrives inC umberland, and another perhaps 
in York. So that as no man can tell when his turn m: ly come, 
all are compelled to be on the watch. And not only must all 
take heed to the error of their way, and beware how they slum- 
ber any more than trip—they are led naturally to inquire them- 
selves into many things which no one had ever before dreamt of 
examining ; and involuntary errors are thus rectified, and de- 
fects supplied, as well as abuses corrected, long before the pub- 
lick Investigation commences. Such is the natural operation of 
the measure; and if this be not a plan which is calculated to 
execute itself, we know no one that deserves the name and de- 
scription. Such too, in point of fact, have even already been 
the effects of the Inquiry. All over the country, trustees are 
alive and on the alert; new regulations are made; bad courses 
of management are abandoned; and restitution is eNO 
though silently made to injured endowments, in order that every 
thing may be right and straight to meet the expected Inquiry. 
It: may indeed be urged, as Mr Parry has contended, that 
these effects are of a passing or temporary nature. While the 
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visit of the Commissioners is apprehended, we are told some 
reformation may go on, and considerable activity may be 
called forth; but, as soon as the day of examination is past, 
the old abuses will take root anew, and men, unwillingly rous- 
ed, will relapse into their natural indolence. ‘To this we an- 
swer, first, that the amount of the reform and activity occasioned 
by the measure, is greatly underrated ; that it is so general and 
sifting, as to be, for the present at least, a most effectual reme- 
dy: And if this be the case, more than a mere passing effect must 
be produced: For, should we not reckon that measure most com- 
plete, which should, once for all, root out the evil complained 
of, though at the risk of its afterwards taking root, and begin- 
ning to grow up? Should we not be gratified in calling this 
as efficacious, and even permanent a cure, as human wisdom and 
means can in general afford? But more especially, should we 
not justly so term it, if it could, forty or fifty years hence, be 
again applied with the same ease as before? Indeed the appre- 
hension of this repeated Inquiry, is very likely to prevent most 
of the abuses from again taking root. And this leads us to an- 
swer this criticism, by observing, secondly, that the objectors 
seem all along to forget the important provision, requiring full 
reports from the Commissioners twice a year. Perhaps the 
greatest cause of former abuse, was the ignorance of all but 
trustees, and often of trustees themselves, respecting the nature 
of endowments. ‘This ignorance is removed, not transiently, but 
for ever, by the publication of the Reports, which contain an am- 
ple Record of ail foundations, with their past history and present 
state. It will not be very easy, even a century hence, for trustees, 
or persons in office, to commit malversation, when any one in- 
dividual in their neighbourhood observing what they do, has 
the means of ascertaining what they ou ught to do, by consulting 
rae valuable Record. Suppose, at present, an estate of 7007. 
r 800/. a year is enjoyed by a warden, who allows a few 
pounds to the poor brethren of his hospital: — While the founda- 
tion is involved in darkness, his conduct is safe from all cavil 
or question ; but after the Report shall have been made upon 
this charity, any one, cither of the brethren, or their neigh- 
bours, may at once see how: much he ought to keep to himself, 
—how much to allow them. This is nearly one of the actual 
cases examined. Suppose, again, a less number of almsmen 
are maintained than the statutes require, while a large revenue 
is enjoyed by the master:—At present this is safe and unquestion- 
ed; but not so after the Report;—for then, a paragraph in a 
orotinsial paper, copying the words of the foundation, would 
assuredly restore matters to their original conformity with the 
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Jaw. We believe, indeed, that this case also has already oc+ 
curred, and the restitution been effected, before any Report 
could be made, the endowment being exempted by the ap- 
pointment of a special visitor, who most laudably caused the 
deviation to be rectified, his attention being called to the mat- 
ter by the prevailing spirit of Inquiry. Again, suppose the 
common case of Charity estates under- let, should occur after 
the Inquiry was over, all men can ascertain how they were let 
somewhere about’ 1820, from the Record; and as the rise or fall 
in other lands is matter of notoriety, the Charity cannot long 
be kept out of its full rents and profits; for any great difference 
will inevitably beget scrutiny as to the relationship between the 
tenants and the trust, 

We shall only mention, in the Jast place, another provision 
of the Acts passed over by the supporters of these objections, 
namely, the powers given to the Commissioners of instituting 
proceedings i in Equity, and that with the advantage of a previ- 
ous examination of the parties and their papers. This part of 
the remedy must, of course, be reserved for the more import- 
ant cases, chiefly, of disputed titles; and, without underrating 
its usefulness, we certainly reckon the other parts of the Act 
more universally effectual for its objects. 

In connexion with the Commissioners of Inquiry, and as a 
part of the same mea sure, we ought, unquestionably, to consider 
the labours of the Education Committee. That the Commission- 
ers might not be sent out to seek in the dark, the Committee 
furnished them with the very material assistance of a chart, by 
which to direct their researches, A circular was addressed to 
all the parishes in the kingdom; and the returns to this circu- 
lar, being digested into a tabular form, together with informa- 
tion subsequently obtained, a complete account is understood 
to be now almost printed, in which the endowments connected 
with education, (as well as every other particular relating to 
that most important subject), are fully described in every vile 
lage and hamlet throughout the Island. A large class of Chari- 
ties, therefore, in point of number, and in point of importance 
by far the most consider rable, amounting to above a third of 
the whole charitable funds in the kingdom, are thus already 
recorded | in such a form as to be accessible to every person ; 

and in the course of a few weeks from the present time, there is 
every reason to believe that each county in England will have 
these records circulating through it, so as to operate powerfully, 
by way of prevention and detecti on, upon all abuses and ne- 
glects in the management of funds destined to the Education of 
the Poor, 
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We shall now follow Mr Parry into the suggestions which 
he offers, of a Plan for more effectually preventing Charities 
from being abused. But, before entering upon this part of the 
subject, we may advert to a statement which he makes in 
defence of Lord Sidmouth, who had been blamed by Mr 
Brougham for neglecting the recommendation of the Education 
Committee in favour of Mr Parry as a Commissioner. He as- 
serts that no such recommendation ever reached that Noble 
Lord. It is understood, however, that when an official com- 
munication is made to one minister, it is conveyed over, in all 
ordinary cases, to the person within whose department the af- 
fair happens to be; al therefore, though Lord Sidmouth is 
exonerated from all blame by this statement, the Committee 
and their Chairman cannot be very severely condemned for 
having supposed that Noble Lord to be upon the accustomed 
terms of official intercourse with those of his colleagues, to whom 
their recommendation was regularly given. Mr Parry, it may 
be observed, does not pretend that Lord Sidmouth made any 
inquiries after merit, in the quarter most likely to be acquainted 
with the kind of excellence of which he ought to have been in 
quest. He was forming a board of Lawyers, tor the purposes 
of a legal investigation; and with a clumsiness (or perhaps a 
dexterity) not to be sufficiently admired, he somehow or other 
took care not to broach the subject to the noble and learned 
person at the head of the Law department of the State. 

The objects which Mr Parry states to be in view with respect 
to Charities, are—‘ to abolish all abuses—to protect the Chari- 
* ties—to preserve them—and to provide for the due adminis- 
* tration of them according to the will of the respective donors; ’ 
—* to which,’ says he, ‘1 will add another, and not the least 
* important, to afford an equal share of protection and encour 
* agement to the trustees.’ This statement, it must be con- 
fessed, gives no very favourable idea of the learned author’s ca- 
pacity for dividing and arranging a complicated subject ; and is 
far from pointing him out as peculiarly fitted to digest a great 
scheme of legislation. All the heads which he enumerates, in- 
stead of being (as the rules of sound logic require) separate 
from one another, and, taken together, sufficient to exhaust the 
whole subject, are repetitions of portions of each other, all of 
them being contained within the first, like a nest of boxes or 
crucibles; and yet, the whole taken together, leaving a consider- 
able branch of the subject untouched. Furthermore, one of 
them exists only in this preliminary statement, and is left out 
in the scheme itself. ‘Thus, the abolition of abuses comprehends 
the protection of Charities; their preservation is plainly include 
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ed in their protection ; while the due administering of them ac- 
cording to the donor’s intent, is a synonyme for preventing ab- 
uses in them. What should we say of a ‘logician who divided a 
scheme of longevity, stating its objects to be—‘ the abolition of 

‘ diseases ; the protection of life; the preservation of it; and the 
6 provision for a due performance of the animal functions ac- 
* cording to their several purposes and uses ?’—But let us hasten 
to the Plan itself, thus ushered in to our notice. 

He proposes, that the Charities in each county be considered 
as a large estate, composed of many parcels, sc: attered about in 
different places, and of various kinds, tenures and quantities, and 
subjected to the same system of administration and superintend- 
ence. ‘The principal effect of this will be, to have the whole 
title-deeds and other muniments collected in one central regis- 
try, where they may be safely kept, distinctly arranged, and 
easily consulted. He then proposes, that all persons hi aving the 
distribution of charity funds should be compelled, every year, 
to make an accurate return of the manner and the times of dis- 
tributing it, and the persons to whom the distribution was made, 
and to specify the nature, amount, rent, fine, interest, or other 
profits of the estate, lessees, repairs, and other deductions and ex- 
penses for the past year. He would have these annual returns 
made to the 1 ‘egister-oflice for the county, and there arranged 
and kept with the or iginal muniments and papers. He likewise 
recommends that all the receipts and vouchers be kept in the 
same repository, and that a certain short period (he proposes 
three months) be assigned for the limitation of all demands a- 
gainst the trustees, after their vouchers shall have been so de- 
posited. ‘The place of deposite, he thinks, should be selected 
by the Magistrates of the county, and the expenses of the e- 
stablishment paid by a poundage upon income. Our author’s 
argument in favour ‘of a compulsory delivery of muniments, even 
where the founder pointed out the place and manner of their 
custody, appears quite satisfactory ; and we therefore subjoin it. 
He has adopted the arrangement of Mr Brougham’s Act, for 
cases where the titles to the cl harity are mixed up with other 
matters. 

‘ It may here be said, that where donors have prescribed the mode 
in which their deeds should be kept, the Legislature ought not to 
interfere, by transferring them to any other place of safe custody. 
To this I answer, first, that since there has been a great neglect of 
the donors’ wills in this particular, there can be no pretence for say- 
ing that such directions ought to be attended to by Parliament, when 
those whose duty it was to attend to them have neglectedthem. On 
the contrary, where Parliament sees that the intentions of a donot 
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have been neglected, if not frustrated, it will provide such means as 
will best accomplish his object, considering that his directions were 
intended solely to provide for the safe custody of his deeds, not for 
the specific mode of custody. Secondly, It may be observed, that 
those donors who have made such provision for the custody of their 
papers, have been driven to the necessity of it for want of some pub- 
lic registry where they might be deposited; and it is not to be 
doubted, that they would gladly have availed themselves of the se- 
curity offered by such registry, if it had existed at the time they were 
meditating upon making their donation. Even in cases where the 
deeds may have been kept as the donor has directed, I should still a- 
gree that no exception should be made to the general collection of 
of them—taking those directions as evidence that such donors desir- 
ed to see the establishment of some safe and effectual mode of pre- 
serving deeds of this description ; only prescribing, ad interim, the 
best means they could devise to supply the want: And, being admo- 
nished by the losses which many charities have sustained by not at- 
tending to the precautions of the donors in this respect, I should 
fear, that deeds hitherto preserved, may yet, ere long, share the fate 
of others.’ pp. 33-35. 

We cannot equally concur in the other argument maintained 
by him, in favour of trustees having a very short period or limi- 
tation allowed for their protection. The absurdity is, indeed, 
not small, of supposing | that the paupers of a large ¢ county, the 
persons interested in silting those accounts, and alone capable of 
detecting errors in them, should alws ays be able in three months to 
examine them, and have proceedings instituted against the trus- 
tees in case any malversation were detected. Such a provision 
would operate more powerfully to encourage frauds and malver- 

sation, than the publicity of the Record could in checking it. 
Besides, Mr Parry forgets how easily the responsibility can be 
divided, and the name of the real defaulter concealed by a com- 
bination of skilful accountants, acting, as in such cases they al- 
ways do, through very ordinary agents. 

To the plan thus unfolded by our author, we confess that we 
see many weighty objections ; ‘of which the chief one is, that 
almost ail the good attainable by it is much more effectually 
secured by Mr Brougham’s Act, the object of so many com- 
plaints from Mr Parry for its inefficacy. The Registration of 
all endowments and gifts, is one branch of the proposed mea- 
sure; the yearly Regul: ition of their Receipt, Expenditure, and 
general Management, is the other. Of these we are now to 

eak in their order. 

That a check to abuses is provided, and a means of detecting 
them afforded, by depositing the whole title-de of each cha- 
rity in a public and accessible place, cannot be dcuied. This 
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publicity is the very principle upon which Mr Brougham’s 
measure is constructed. But can any one doubt, that it is at- 
tained by his measure in a far more eminent degree than by 
Mr Parry’s? ‘Thousands of copies of each foundation are cir- 
culated through the country; and, wherever the property of 
any charity is situated, or the objects of it are to be found, we 
may rest assured the interest felt in the subject being the strong- 
est, the information contained in the Parliamentary Papers will 
find its way thither in some shape or other. A pamphlet, a notice 
in a periodical work, a paragraph in a county paper, a private 
ietter, a remark in conversation, will carry the fact to the place 
of its natural destination ; and in a little time the matter will be 
discussed, and the original and authentic document will either 
be found on the spot, or consulted by some one employed for 
the purpose by those on the spot. It is a vulgar and a just re- 
one that what is said of a man behind his back, somehow or 
other gets round, if not to his face, at least half way as it were, 
or into his ear. So, we may be assured, will trustees, or o- 
ther persons who have the management of funds inquired into 
by the Commissioners, sooner or later, hear of whatever has 
been reported of their rights, their duties, or their conduct. 
Mr Brougham stated, that the precaution had been taken in 
printing the Education Digest, of throwing off separate copies 
of each county, for local distribution ; as a small book, contain- 
ing all that has local interest, is of more sure and easy circula- 
tion, than a large one, the bulk of which concerns other parts 
of the country. The Reports of the Commissioners, being made 
half yearly, are, in the same manner, confined each to a few 
districts, and are thus of casy access to those districts. This 

lan of Registration, then, secures publicity in a degree infinite- 
c greater than Mr Parry’s costly Register-Office. Who would 
not be deterred from entering a great massive building, and 
running the gauntlet of officers and clerks, in order to satisfy 
his curiosity,—coming, too, perhaps, from the border of Lanca- 
shire to York for the purpose? ‘The other plan carries the 
publication home to the spot, and distributes it exactly where 
it may be of the greatest use. If any thing is wanting to prove 
its superior eflicacy, ask a person who feels conscious there is a 
flaw in his title, or a blot in his conduct, whether he had ra- 
ther have those tender matters registered in a record however 
accessible, in manuscript however legible, and under a set of 
clerks however civil and diligent—or published in a printed 
book, and distributed all over the country ;— We believe he will 
at once exclaim—‘ Any thing but hateful printing.’ In « word 
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if once printed, it becomes the property of all the newspapers ; 
and is read, or may be read, by all mankind. 

The same measure secures all existing donations and endow- 
ments from perishing through time and § accident, almost as ef- 
fectually as their Registration. The press is, indeed, by multi- 
plying copies indefivitely, by far the best preserver, for a great 
length of years. For a century or two, Registration may keep 
the « original deeds, and they may be lost if left in private hands ; 
but if copies are multiplied, the knowledge of their contents is 
preserved for ever; while no actual record can preserve with 
certainty for a succession of ages. 

In like manner, Mr Broughain’s plan affords all that protec- 
tion to honest and diligent tr ustees which they so well deserve ; 
and furnishes the means of securing them from the groundless cla- 
mours of ignorant and malicious persons. It effects this object 
indeed more fully than the proposed measure; for while nothing 
can be better than a published authoritative document, to which 
a man may appeal if traduced, it is tar more satisfactory to have 
the security that the publication originated in a thorough and 
accurate investigation befor a respects ible tribunal, than to show 


a record, furn ished possit viy by the party himself, with studied 
concealments, of which he may have taken the risk, braving 
the penalties of the law, in consideration of the advantage he 
derived from breaking or evading it. Perhaps he has made 
a full registration; he is an honest and conscientious trustee; 
and meant the title to be placed beyond all suspicion. But his 
slanderers will not fail to say, that he furnished the evidence 
himself, and that no examination sifted the endowment in its 
foundation. 

This leads us to mention one very manifest superiority of the 
measure adopted by’ Parliament; which Mr Parry wholly over- 


s 

looks, and which also suffices to give it the preicr ence to his 
own. Compare the powers of the two systems in rescuing lost 
donations; or saving such as are on the point of being lost. 
Mr Parry’s here scarcely works at all, and must often be wholly 
inoper ative. There m: Ly be often no persons to whom the pe= 
nalties would now aitac h: cons¢ quently no registration can be ex- 
pected: and Frequi ~atly the person, unw ittingly possessed ofa deed 
which he ought to have de posited, on findit ig his liability to the 
penalty, w: nN) escape from it by destroying the instrument. In 
short, to render the Registry effectual, Boards of Comi nissioners 
would be as necessary as Registrars and Clerks. ‘The scheme 
does not execute itself. 

The saine objer Li "IS APP sly, with some others, to the second 


branch of Mr Parry’s pian, the Annual Returns. It isa mighty 
2 
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easy thing for the Legislature to order a hundred and fifty, or 
two hundred thousand persons of all kinds, corporate bodies 
and individuals, in publick and in domestic stations, official 
and private characters of all ranks and of all degrees of acute- 
ness and information, to deliver in at stated periods attest- 
ed accounts of their conduct for the last twelve months. In 
estimating the powers of a directory, or even penal statute, to 
command obedience, it is well to examine how similar enact- 
ments have operated before; and surely the working of the last 
Charity Registration Act, (52 Geo. Li.) ), as we formerly prov- 

ed, * was not such as to encourage a very sanguine expectation of 
similar mechanism being very easily put and kept in motion for 
the future. But that was a single statute, requiring one act to 
be performed by the trustees and managers. ‘The proposed plan 
would require a yearly, that is, an almost constant activity on 
the part of these persons, in addition to their other duties; and 
all their labours, it should be recollected, are gratuitous ;—a 
consideration which we now mention, not to prove that Parlia- 
ment should spare them any new trouble, but to show that, as 
always happens with even the best men in such circumstances, 
they will by every means seek to evade the performance of the 
additional work cast upon them. 

But, in order to bring this branch of Mr Parry’s project to 
the test, let us see how far it is calculated to fulfil its purpose, 
by exposing new abuses, which shall have escaped detection at 
ihe first registration, or have arisen since that period. This is 
a material point; for it is here alone that the scheme pretends 
to provide a remedy not directly afforded by Mr Brougham’s 
plan. ‘The criterion of experience is luckily at hand tor de- 
ciding the question. Take any of the noted cases brought to 
lieht either by the Education Committee or the Commissioners, 

and see whether that abuse could have been either prevented or 
detected by the operation of the Registry. And, to be more 
indulgent towards its projector, we shall give him the benefit of 
the primary Registration, as well as the supplementary or year- 
ly returns ; and we think it v ery plain, that the whole efforts of 
the system would have permitted every material abuse detected 
by the Parliamenta wry and Statutory ‘Inquiries, to pass unob- 
served, and continue unchecked. Let us take, for instance, the 
Eluntingdon case, as now decided against the Corporation by 
the Court of Chancery. The abuse there was, that the Cor- 
poration let to their own members, the charity lands at very 
low rents. me en to record the titles, they would 


* See our ashe T ie April lest, 
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have no doubt sent a certified copy of the ir charter of incorp: 
ration, and the originals of the Charity endowment ; they would 
then have given a schedule of the leases, rents, names of the 
tenants, metes and bounds of the iomeinanta, repairs, deductions, 
and other expenses of management; it is probable they would 
also have certified, and not impossible that their surveyors 
would have sworn, that the lands were wel! let, and to good te- 
nants. But all this would have left wholly untold the most ma- 
terial parts of the tale—that the lessors and lessees were nearly 
in all cases the same; because, on the face of the Record, er of 
the yearly return, it would nowhere appear, that John-a-Nokes 
was a corporator as well as lessee under the corporate body ; 
nor would it appear that this body continued so to manage those 
leases with regard to the conti; guous property of a Noble Lord, 
as to influence the return of the iether. 1 for the Borough. All 
these matters, and many more, came out by means of the exa- 
mination in the Committee, and proces edi ngs in Chancery—but 
they would equally have tr anspired before the Commissioners. 

Again, take the Tunbridge case, nent to light by those 
eee. It is alleged, that a Company in the city of 
London, being devisees in trust for a charity, expend 300/. or 
4001. on the charity, and appropriate a residue of above 4000/. 
to themselves. Not one tittle of this would have been dis closed 
by the scheme of voluntary, or even call it compulsory, regis- 
tration and returns. The C yompany would have given a certi- 
fied extract of their muniments,—the part, namely, which directs 
so much to be paid yearly for the Schools and would ha we 
stated, that it was a char ge on certs 1in est: ites, des cribing them, 
vested in or belonging to the Company. So, too, in the ca 
of the Lowther Sch: sol, described in a will copied by the Edu tls 
cation Committee, endowed above a century ago with valuable 
estates, since sold by the heir of the founder, and abandoned for 
above three generations. No light could have been obtained 
by registration, because there were no persons upon whom the 
exigency of the statute could have opei rated. 

Yet, ‘though there may or there may not here be a case vu! 
gross abuse, no man can deny that it demands strict seru tiny. 
We believe enough has been said to show how ineffectual the 
plan is which Mr Parry would substitute for that adopted by 
Parliament; but we may add, that the latter is by no means 
without affording provision for preventing renewal of abuses 
once detected. ‘The publicity once given to the rights of the 
objects of each charity—the duties of its managers—the value 
and the situation of its property—converts the whole neighbour- 
hood into vigilant and well-informed guardians of the censtitn- 
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tion; and this, with the chance of the inquiry being in future 
renewed, if necessary, must operate powerfully to prevent the 
recurrence of the malversation or neglect. ‘The things which 
yearly returns bring to light are far less necessary to be record- 
ed than those which the Commissioners put upon record; be+ 
cause they are in their nature open to the knowledge of many 
persons—of all the objects of the endowment—and of most per- 
sons in the neighbourhood. 

It may now, in the /ast place, be fit to remind the reader of 
what Mr Parry has wholly forgotten, the great expense and 
consequent patronage to which his plan would give rise. Some 
objection may be made to the establishment of the present sti- 
pendiary Commissioners and their clerks; and much clumsy 
ridicule has been thrown upon the ‘ large and liberal economy ’ 
of the plan. But it is insignificant, compared with Mr Parry’s 
preject, which is to erect in each county an office, with a good 
salary and a building, implying the existence of both clerks and 
inferior agents un der him. The business would not be very 
trifling. In one county, Cheshire, there are 1500 charities ; 
many have far more, but let us take this instance :— Provision 
must be made for keeping most securely the whole deeds and 
papers accumulated in all time past, down to the most trifling 
scrap of a voucher, relating to those numerous estates and 
sums; and, beside arranging these, and making them constant- 
ly accessible, (which implies much room, many distinct com- 
partments, and several clerks and servants), provision must be 
made for the yearly increase of the original documents by at 
least 1500 more papers of some Jength,—but, new leases and cor- 
respondenc e and estimates, and accounts included, we may ra- 
ther say four or five thousand new — will pour in yearly ; : 
for Mr Parry must not forget, that, beside the sort of annual 
return required from Trustees, the taking from them the cus- 
tody of their muniments implies, that every new deed or instru- 
ment relating to the property, must be likewise from time to 
time surrendered to the same safe keeping. Only see then what 
an expense, and, still more dangerous, what a patronage would 
thus be created in the county of Chester! Perhaps we do not 
overstate it, in supposing that somewhere about a dozen places, 
great and small, calculated to influence different kinds of per- 
sons, and all giving power most directly to the Crown, would 
be thus created in that district: And a proportionate addition 
would in like marner be made to influence in every other coun- 
ty. Were the bene/its of Mr Parry’s plan as great as they 
have been shown to be inconsiderable; were it as superior to 
the one adonied, as we have proved it to be less effectual, we 
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should hesitate about approving it in practice, when we find it 
entail so serious an evil as we have just now been contemplat- 
ing; serious at all times of our history, but of truly fatal conse- 
quences in a period like the present. 

Since we last treated pf this subject, which has occupied our 
attention in the foregoing pages, no new Report of the Commis- 
sioners has reached us: We therefore cannot enter into any ac- 
count of their late proceedings; which, however, there can be 
no doubt, have been of an important and interesting nature. 
Accounts from all quarters bear testimony to their diligence in 
discharging their duties; and the simultaneous operation of 
different Boards in the most distant provinees, with their unex- 
pected appearance at various points, has had everywhere the sa- 
lutary effect which was expected, of warning and stimulating 
the managers of charitable endowments. * 

We formerly took occasion to demonstrate, from their first 
Report, how fully borne out the Education Committee had been 
in the evidence of abuses, collected by them in all the cases 
where the Commissioners had gone over the same ground. A 
remarkable confirmation of their accuracy has recently come 
before the public, in another and a high quarter; a confirma- 
tion which, of itself, might be expected to silence for ever the 
silly and the interested clamours so meanly, yet industriously, 
raised against their honest and enlightened labours—if, indeed, 
experience did not beget a melancholy conviction, that from 
controversy, especially where ignorance and selfishness go hand 
im hand, all candour is banished. Nevertheless, as a further 
illustration of the base calumnies with which the Inquiry was 
assailed, we shall now advert to the late decision of the Court 





* Since writing the above, we have understood, from good private 
information in London, that a Second Report, containing much va- 
luable matter, has been printed some time, but it has not yet come 
to our hands. We are also informed, that there is a Third Report, 
just made to the Crown, and ordered to be laid before Parliament, 
in which the Commissioners, after investigating many cases, avail 
themselves of the extended powers given by the last act ; and direct 
the Attorney-General to proceed in five or six cases. Among these, 
the reader who recollects the calumnies lately showered on the Edu- 
cation Committee, wiil be interested to learn, that the famous St 

3ees’ case is one. Nor is the lease to the Lowther family the only 
matter there observed. We are told, that another lease, for 1000 
years, at no rent at all, has been found by the Commissioners te 
have been formerly granted to a College in one of the Universities, 
in lieu of a small rent-charge out of the land ; and that the rents are 
worth near 500/, a year. 
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of Equity; the rather because, very unaccountably, whilst it 
appears to have been wholly with the Committee upon the me- 
rits, it partook of the spirit of those calumnies, in the manner. 
We allude to the case of the Attorney-General vy. the Mayor 
and Corporation of Huntingdon, which .came on before his Ho- 
nour the Vice-Chancellor of England, upon the 17th of this 
month of January. 

The reader will bear in mind, that the Huntingdon case was 
singled out with an especial effort of circumspection, by the 
enemies of the Committee, as the ground on which to attack 
them for premature judgments, collecting ex parte evidence, 
encouraging m: alionant accusations, and calumniating innocent 
and meritorious trustees. ‘The Chairman was peculiarly mark- 
ed, as an object of this invective; his conduct plainly imputed 
to the most unfair motives of party hostility ; and his character 
held up to publie detestation, as one who affected dictatorship, 
and showed a spirit worthy of the Spanish Inquisition. Why 
this case was thus selected, may easily be conjectured. The 
argument was in the hands of some persons deplorably igno- 

rant of every thing beyond the walls of a College, and most 
sunnitienty ill informed respecting every thing that related to 
Law, or to the practice of Courts of Justice. When they saw, 
therefore, only one witness examined on this case by the Com- 
mittee, and observed that he had been the solicitor of the Re- 
lators against the Corporation, they rashly concluded that the 
— rested on his evidence; and seeing the paper, entitled, 

‘ Schedule in the Cause,’ which he produced, they were igno- 
ra enough not to know, that he was only called to authenti- 
cate this ‘document, and that this contained the admissions, 
upon oath, of the Corporation against themselves. There was 
also another ground upon which the shallow calumniators prefer- 
red this case to the rest—they had a guess that a Corporation must 
have friends and supporters. Its side of the question was that 
of power—and the presumption is generally strong in favour of 
such important and wealthy bodies ; more especially, when 
leagued with a ministerial nobleman’s family for political pur- 
poses. Altogether, they considered themselves lucky in their 
selection ; and away they went to work, vituperating the Com- 
mittee with a venom only surpassed by their profound ignorance 
of the whole matter in dispute. The complete exposure of 
these pretenders, both by the learned and able author of the 
‘ Vindication,’ and in the former pages of this Journal, tended 
perhaps a little to damp their zeal; but the decision of a Court 
was wanting to convince even those whom reason and facts assail 
in vain, because they are resolved to rely upon authority alone. 

7 
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This check, this galling chastisement, their insolent conceit has 
now received from the Vice-Chancellor. We insert the fol- 
lowing authentic note of his judgment upon the cause. 

‘ The Vice-Chancellor said it was impossible for him to or- 
‘ der the Corporation, as a body, to account to the Charity for 
the loss it had sustained by their granting leases at reduced 
rents to their own burgesses, because that would be appro- 
priating to a particular purpose the funds of the Corporation, 
which were certainly destined for other public purposes. He 
regretted extremely, that when the information was drawn up, 
the persons who had profited by these leases had not been 
made parties to the suit ; because in that case the Court could 
have reached them in their individual characters as tenants, 
and could have made them refund to the Charity the profits 
which they had improperly derived from its estates. The 
manner in which the trust had been executed, with regard to 
these leases, was a@ most SHAMEFUL and SCANDALOUS sacrifice 
of the interests of the Charity. His Honour made the follow- 
ing decree.—That Sir John Arundel be removed from the 
office of Master of St John’s Hospital; and that the offices of 
Master of the Hospital, and Member of the Corporation, be 
held incompatible: that it be referred to the Master to in- 
quire with whom the appointment of Master resides, and what 
are the proper qualifications for that office; also with whom 
the appointment of schoolmaster resides, and what are the 
necessary qualifications : that the Master approve of a scheme 
for the future management of the revenue of the hospital: that 
an account of the rents and profits be taken from the filing of 
this information: and that the Corporation be made to ac- 
count for these rents and profits since that time ;—the costs of 
the information to be ‘paid by the Corporation. This order 
to be without prejudice to the relators, if they shall think pro- 
per to file a bill against the persons who derived benefit from 
the property of the Charity. * 
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* The reader who is but moderately acquainted with such sub- 
jects, is at once aware of what the reasoners above alluded to do not 
perhaps know—that the effect of this decree is to the Charity, nearly 
what the disfranchisement of a borough for bribery and corruption is 
to the convicted delinquents. A more severe sentence never yet 
was pronounced in a similar case,— or accompanied with stronger lan- 
guage on the Judge’s part. We may add, that, as if to leave no 
part of the Committée’s Report unsupported, the decree against the 
Corporation was immediately followed by an opposition in the be- 
rough,—a thing till then unknown. 
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The reader will probably agree with us in thinking, that this 
decree is in fact a judgment, not only upon the affairs of the 
Hospital and the conduct of the Corporation, but that. it is in 
effect a sentenee upon the calumnies and ignorance of those 
pert, flippant. personages, formerly described by us, who pre- 
sumed to thrust themselves into this controversy, with a stock of 
their own facts, larded with other men’s jokes and with Law 
which no man can be found to acknowledge... It seems as if 
His Honour were at one and the same time severing the trus- 
tee from his mismanaged trust, and the’'Commentator from his: 
abused office of political critic; sending him back to the place: 
from whence, through vanity, be came ; there henceforth to hang: 
over dusty lexicons until he be de: ad ; and to have mercy on the 
moderate reputation of a third-rate word-monger, which he 
might previously have earned through the forbearance of friends 
in his monkish-retreat. 

Here we should close our remarks;—but for the strange and 
altogether unaccountable sally which is said to have escaped the 
Learned Judge whose decision we have just cited... In the course 
of the argument, he took occasion it seems to interrupt the Coun~ 
sel, in order to express a disapprobation of the Parliamentary 
Inquiry, and to say, that ‘ it had misled: the public mind, pro~ 
ducing a great deal of improper zeal and popular clamour.’ 
Now, to < 21 who heard this notable reflexion, it must: have beer 
matter of extreme surprise to find, that what is here termed 
* misleading,’ really turned out to be telling the truth, or ra- 
ther considerably under-stating it ; and that, by ‘ popular cla- 
mour,” His Honour was pleased to intend the wish to have 
gross abuses corrected preeisely by such decrees: ashe was their 
on the point of making. All who heard the remarks must 
have expects ed a decree dismissing the suit with costs, accompa- 
nied by observations very flattering to the Defendants, and res 
probating the extraneous statements: of the Relators. But, 
strange to tell, the Vice-Chancellor goes far beyond the Educa 
tion Committee in his reprobation of the whole conduct of those 
Defendants ;. condemns them in costs as a corporation; and to 
refund what, as a corporation, they had received ;—while he 
regrets that the form of the Bill precluded him from convicting 
them as individuals; and suggests that separate suits. be- forth: 
with instituted-against them in their private capacity. 

The great inconsistency of this conduct, is as remarkable as 
the impropricty.of any Judge censuring the proceedings of ei- 
ther House of Parliament. Men are daily ‘committed for 
breaches of privilege, whose libels never can affect the authority 
of the Legi: lature one hundredth part so much as the sneers « 
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a Judge upon the Bench, where no one can reply in its defence. 
Sir John Leach, by the total inconsistency of his decree with 
his obiter dictum, indeed deprived himself of any great weight 
as a censor upon this occasion; but the respect in which Parlia- 
ment is holden would indeed soon vanish, if Judges, from being 
the calm and impartial executors of its laws, were to erect them- 
selves into critics upon its conduct, and show that they only re- 
luctantly yield to its power, the obedience which they should 
pay to its authority, and the deference which they owe to its 
wisdom. * 


Art. VII. A Treatise on Adulterations of Food, and Culinary 
Poisons, exhibiting the Fraudulent Sophistications of Bread, 
Beer, Wine, Spirituous Liquors, §c. and Methods of detect- 
ing them. By Freperick Accum. London, Longman & 
Co. 1820. 


T is curious to see how vice varies its forms, and maintains its 
substance, in all conditions of society ;—and how certainly 
those changes, or improvements as we call them, which dimi- 
nish one class of offences, aggravate or give birth to another.— 
In rude and simple communities, most crimes take the shape of 
Violence and Outrage—in polished and refined ones, of Fraud. 
Men sin from their animal propensities in the first case, and from 
their intellectual depravation in the second. The one state of 
things is prolific of murders, batteries, rapines, and burnings— 
the other of forgeries, swindlings, defamations, and seductions. 
The sum of evil is probably pretty much the same in both— 
though probably greatest in the civilized and enlightened stages ; 
the sharpening of the intellect, and the spre: ad of knowledge, 
giving prodigious force and activity to all criminal propensities. 
Among the offences which are peculiar to a refined and en- 
lightened society, and owe their birth, indeed, to its science and 
refinement, are those skilful and dexterous adulterations of the 
manifold objects of its luxurious consumption, to which their 
value and variety, and the delicacy of their preparation, hold 
out so many temptations; while the very skill and knowledge 


* The mistake of His Honour, in saying that the Act 52 Geo. III. 
affords a sufficient remedy, is well known. Both the Chancellor and 
the late truly learned Master of the Rolls, have decided, that to the 
most flagrant cases of abused trusts, it has no application—Vid. 
2 Ves, & Beames 134. & Coop. we Ch. 295. 
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which are requisite in their formation, furnish such facilities for 
their sophistication. The very industry and busy activity of such 
2 society, exposes it more and more to such impostures;—and by 
the division of labour which takes place, and confines every man 
to his own separate task, brings him into a complete dependence 
on the industry of others for a supply of the most necessary ar- 
ticles. It is quite impossible that articles of daily use can be 
subjected to such tests as will effectually try whether or not 
they arc adulterated with foreign ingredients. Such an analysis 
would, in most cases, require a very nice chemical process ; and, 
even if it were practicable, nobody has time or patience to apply 
it. The honesty of the dealer, and of the original manufactur- 
er, is therefore the only security to the public for the genuine- 
ness of the articles in which he deals. The consumer can in 
gencral know nothing of their component parts; he must take 
them as he finds them; and, even if he is dissatisfied, he has 
in general no effectual means of redress. Among a people of pri- 
mitive habits, and of limited knowledge, deception would neither 
be easy nor profitable. It would not be worth while to cheat such 
a race of homely consumers out of the little which they lay out in 
the gratification of their simple wants. It is only in the: valuable 
products manufactured to pamper luxury and wealth, that arti- 
cles can be found which it becomes profitable to counterfeit ; and 
it is only in a highly refined community where improvements 
abound, and where wealth and ingenuity are widely diffused, 
that fraud, finding everywhere agents ready to execute its ne- 
farious purposes, can be prosecuted on a great scale. 

It will accordingly be found, that as crimes of violence decrease 
with the progress of society, frends 2 are multiplied ; -and that there 
springs up in every prosperous country a race of degenerate trad- 
ers and manufacturers, whose business is to cheat and to deccive ; 
who pervert their talents to the most dishonest purposes, prefer- 
ring the illicit gains thus acquired to the fair profits of honour- 
able dealing ; ; and counterworking, by their sinister arts, the ge- 
neral improvement of society. Every one is aware of the extensive 
frauds to which the modern device of paper currency has given 
rise; and how much talent, ingenuity and address, has “been 
pro stituted to the unworthy purpose of m anufacturing, and 
sending into circulation, counterfeit bank notes. The practice 
of forgery has increased of Jate years to an alarming extent, 
even under all the terrors of the Criminal law; and the various 
coutrivances which have, from time to time, been adopted, to 
render imitation difficult, and easy of detec tion, have been rival- 
led, and even outdone, by the illicit dealers in this counterfeit 
article. In like manner, in almost every branch of manufac- 
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ture, there are fraudulent dealers, who are instigated by the 
thirst of gain to debase the articles which they vend to the pub- 
lic, and to exact a high price for what is comparatively cheap 
and worthless. Afier pointing out various deceptions of this 
nature, Mr Accum, the ingenious author oi the work before us, 
proceeds in his account of those frauds in the following terms. 

‘ The same system of adulteration extends to articles used in va- 
rious trades and manufactures. For instance, linen tape, and various 
other household commodities of that kind, instead of being manufac- 
tured of linen thread only, are made up of Jinen and cotton. Colours 
for painting, not only those used by artists, such as ultramarine, car- 
mine, and lake, Antwerp blue, chrome yellow, and Indian ink ; but 
also the coarser colours used by the common house-painter, are more 
or less adulterated. Thus, of the latter kind, white lead is mixed 
with carbonate or sulphate of barytes ; vermilion with red lead. 

* Soap used in house-keeping is frequently adulterated with a con- 
siderable portion of fine white clay, brought from St Stephens in Corn- 
wall, Inthe manufacture of printing paper, a large quantity of plaster 
of Paris is added to the paper stuff, to increase the weight of the 
manufactured article. The selvage of cloth is often dyed with a 
permanent colour, and artfully stitched to the edge of cloth dyed 
with a fugitive dye. The frauds committed in the tanning of skins, 
and in the manufacture of cutlery and jewellery, exceed belief.’ 
pp. 27-29. 

What is infinitely worse, however, than any of those frauds, 
sophistications, we are informed, are carried on to an equal ex- 
tent in all the essential articles of subsistence or comfort. So long 
as our dishonest dealers do not intermeddle with these things, 
their deceptions are comparatively harmless; the evil in all 
such cases amounting only to so much pecuniary damage. But 
when they begin to tamper with food, or with articles connected 
with the table, their frauds are most pernicious: In all cases 
the nutritive quality of the food is injured, by the artificial in- 
gredients intermixed with it; and when these ingredients, as 
frequently happens, are of a poisonous quality, they endanger the 
health and even the life of all to whom they are vended. We can- 
not conceive any thing more diabolical than those contrivances : 
and we consider their authors in a far worse light than ordinary 
felons, who, being known, can be duly guarded against. But 
those fraudulent dealers conceal themselves under the fair show 
of a reputable traflic—they contrive in this manner to escape 
the infamy which justly belongs to them—and, under the dis- 
guise of wealth, credit, and character, to lurk in the bosom of 
society, wounding the hand that cherishes them, and scattering 
around them poison and death. 

It is chiefly for the purpose of laying open the dishonest ar- 
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tifices of this class of dealers, that Mr Accum has published 
the present very interesting and popular work; and he gives a 
most fearful yiew of the various and extensive frauds which are 
daily practised on the unsuspecting public. After observing, 
that of all the deceptions resorted to by mercenary dealers, there 
is none more reprehensible, and at the same time more prevalent, 
than those which take place in articles of food, he proceeds, in 
the following passage, to point out more particularly the extent 
of this illicit traffic. 

‘ This unprincipled and nefarious practice, increasing in degree 
as it has been found difficult of detection, is now applied to almost 
every commodity which-can be classed among either the necessaries 
or the luxuries of life, and is carried on to a most alarming extent 
in every part of the United Kingdom. — It has been pursued by men 
who, from the magnitude and apparent respectability of their con- 
cerns, would be the least obnoxious to public suspicion; and their 
successful example has called forth, from among the retail dealers, 
a multitude of competitors in the same iniquitous course. — To such 
perfection of ingenuity has this system of adulterating food arrived, 
that spurious articles of various kinds are everywhere to be found, made 
up so skilfully as to baffle the discrimination of the most experienced 
judges. — Among the number of substances used in domestic economy, 
which are now very generally found sophisticated, may be distin- 
guished—tea, coffee, bread, beer, wine, spirituous liquors, salad oil, 
pepper, vinegar, mustard, cream, and other articles of subsistence. 
— Indeed, it would be difficult to mention a single article of food 
which is not to be met with in an adulterated state ; and there are 
some substances which are scarcely ever to be procured genuine. 
— Some of these spurious compounds are comparatively harmless 
when used as food ; and as, in these cases, merely substances of infe- 
rior value are substituted for more costly and genuine ingredients, 
the sophistication, though it may affect our purse, does not injure 
our health. Of this kind are the manufacture of factitious pepper, 
the adulterations of mustard, vinegar, cream, &c. Others, however, 
are highly deleterious ; and to this class belong the adulterations of 
beer, wines, spirituous liquors, pickles, salad oil, and many others.’ 
pp. 2-4. 

There are, it appears, particular chemists who make it their 
sole employment to supply the unprincipled brewer of porter 
and ale with drugs, and other deleterious preparations; while 
others perform the same office to the wine and spirit merchant, 
as well as to the grocer and oilman—and these illicit pursuits 
have asumed all the order and method of a regular trade. A 
great capital is embarked in them; and so artfully are they car- 
ried on, that the workmen are frequently ignorant of the na- 

ure of the substances which pass through their hands, or of the 
purposes to which they are adapting them. To one is assigned 
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the task of proportioning the different ingredients for use—to 
another, the composition and pr eparation. of them—and the 

articles are finally transmitted to the manufacturer, who uses 
them in such a disgnised state, as effectually conceals their real 
qualities. In some cases, men of the most correct principles 
have been found engaged in the sale of articles highly delete- 
rious, without knowing it—the mystery. of their or iginal manu- 
facture having been lost in the ‘course of the artificial process 
by which they are prepared for use, antl “from the many cir- 
cuitous channels by which they find their way to the retail 
dealer. Self-interest is the great incentive to those frauds; and 
hitherto, the ingenuity of individuals, animated by this prin- 
ciple, has been-more than a match for the strictest’ prohibitions. 
« The eager and insatiable thirsi for gain,’ (Mr Accum justly 
observes), ‘ which seems to be a leading characteristic of the 
« times, calls into action every human faculty, and gives an ir- 
* resistible impulse to the power of invention ; and where lucre 
‘ becomes the reigning principle, the possible sacrifice of a 
* fellow-creature’s life i is a secondary consideration. ’ 

Mr Accum having exhibited this general view of his subject, 
proceeds to enter into an examination of the articles most com- 
monly counterfeited, and to explain the nature of the ingredi- 
ents used in sophisticating them. He commences with a disser- 
tation on the qualities of good Water, in which he briefly points 
out the dangerous sophistications to which it is liable, from the 
administration of foreign ingredients. “He censures in the strong- 
est terms the practice of. keeping water in’Leaden reservoirs. The 
effects of lead, when taken into the stomach, are known to be 
pernicious in the extreme: and though pure water exercises no 
perceptible influence on this metal, yet when air is admitted, a 
portion of the lead is dissolved in ‘the liquid. The white line 
to be seen in-leaden cisterns at the surface, where the metal is 
acted on by the air and the water, is formed by a dissolution of 
the lead ; and this substance is highly deleterious. It was on this 
account that leaden conduits were universally proscribed by the 
ancients for the conveyance of water. Accor ling to its differ- 
ent qualities, potable water varies in its power of corroding lead ; 
and though, in its natural state, .it may produce little effect, 
yet, in many cases, when it becomes tinctured in-a very slight 
degree with foreign ingredients, its ection on the metal is con- 
sider rably increased ; and Mr Accum relates several examples 
of whole families being afflicted with painful maladies, from in- 
cautiously using water in which lead had been dissolved. 

But in the case of water, the adulteration is purely accident 
sl, which cannot be said of the other articles specified by Mr 
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Accum. In the making of Bread, more especially in London, 
various ingredients are occasionally mingled with the dough. 
To suit the caprice of his customers, the baker is obliged to 
have his bread light and porous, and of a pure white. It is 
impossible to produce this sort of bread from flour alone, un- 
less it be of the finest quality. The best flour, however, being 
mostly used by the biscuit-bakers and pastry-cooks, it is only 
from the inferior sorts that bread is made; and it becomes ne- 

cessary, in order to have it of that light and porous quality, and 
of a fine white, to mix alum with the d lough. Without this ingre- 

dient, the flour used by the London bakers would not yield so 
white a bread as that sold in the metrepolis. The quantity of 
alum necessary to be used, depends entirely on the genuineness 
of the flour, and the quality of the grain from which it is ob- 
tained. The smallest quantity which can be employed with ef- 
fect to make a light, white, and porous bread, is from three to 
four ounces of alum to a sack of flour, weighing 240 pounds. 
If the flour happens to be of an inferior quality, or in any de- 
gree spoiled, a greater quantity of alum will be required; and 
herein consists the fraud, that the baker is enabled, by the use 
of this ingredient, to produce from bad materials bread that is 
light, white, and porous, but of which the quality does not cor- 
respond to the appearance, and thus to impose upon the public. 
The contrivances adopted to conceal this fraud, are pointed out 
in the following passage by Mr Accum. 

‘ The baker asserts that he does not put alum into bread ; but he 
is well aware that, in purchasing a certain quantity of flour, he must 
take a sack of sharp whiles (a term given to flour contaminated with 
a quantity of alum), without which it would be impossible for him to 
produce light, white, and porous bread, from a half-spoiled material. 

‘ The wholesale mealman frequently purchases this spurious com- 
modity (which forms a separate branch of business in the hands: of 
certain individuals), in order to enable himself to sell his decayed 
and half-spoiled flour. 

* Other individuals furnish the baker with alum mixed up with 
salt, under the obscure denomination of stuff; There are wholesale 
manufacturing chemists, whose sole business is to crystallize alum, 
in such a form as will adapt this salt to the purpose of being mixed 
in a crystalline state with the crystals of common salt, to disguise 
the character of the compound. The mixture called stug; is com- 
posed of one part of alum, in minute crystals, and three of common 
salt.’ pp. 13-15. 

* "There is another substance, namely, subcarbonate of ammo- 
nia, made use of by bakers, in order to produce light and po- 
rous bread from spoiled flour; and this salt being volatilized 
during the process of baking, not a vestige of it remains in the 
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bread. Potatoes are likewise constantly used by mahy bakers ; 
and we have heard it asserted on good authority, that by this 
admixture the bread is improved. In this case, then, it is only 
a pecuniary fraud which is practised on the public, the baker 
charging his customers the same price for potatoes as for flour, 
though they cost him much less. ‘The small quantity of alum 
mixed in the bread, as well as the carbonate of magnesia, are 
also said to be perfectly harmless; so that the adulterations 
practised in this prime article of subsistence, however disgrace- 
ful they may be, do not appear to be dangerous to health. 

The same cannot be said in favour of the adulterations prac- 
tised in the article of Wine, some of which indeed can scarcely 
be called adulterations, secing that, from a variety of base in- 
gredients, there is manufactured an entirely new and most per- 
nicious compound, calculated to defraud those who use it both 
of their money and their health. In every respect, wine is a 
most favourable subject for deceptions of this nature. It is: 
costly article, and it is in universal use; among the poor as a 
cordial, and among the rich asa luxury. The ‘peculiar quali- 
ties too for which wine is P rized, are of a delicate nature; and 
though, by experienced judges, they may be discerned with cer- 
tainty, the great majority of those who affect a discriminating 
taste in wines, frequently become the dupes of skilful imposi- 
tions; and the poor who use wine as a medicine, and usually buy 
it in retail, must take what is given them, having nothing to 
trust to but the conscience of the dealer, which has been long 
rendered callous by the love of gain. Wine, accordingly, ap- 
pears to be a subject for the most extensive and pernicious frauds. 

‘ All persons (Mr Accum observes) moderately conversant with 
the subject, are aware, that a portion of alum is added to young and 
meagre red wines, for the purpose of brightening their colour ; that 
Brazil wood, or the husks of elderberries and bilberries, which are 
imported from Germany, under the fallacious name of berry dye, are 
employed to impart a deep rich purple tint to red port of a pale co- 
lour ; that gypsum is used to render cloudy white wines s transparent ; 
that an additional astringency is imparted to immature red wines by 
means of oak-wood and sawdust, and the husks of filberts ; and that 
a mixture of spoiled foreign and home-made wines is converted into 
the wretched compound frequently. sold in the metropolis by the 
name of genuine old Port. 

Other “expedients are resorted to in order to give flavour te- 
insipid wines. or this purpose bitter almonds are occasionally 
employed ; factitious port wine is also flavoured with a tincture 
drawn from the seeds of raisins; and other ingredients are fre- 
quently used, such as sweet brier, orris root, clary, cherry lau- 
rel water, and elder flowers, All these substances may be pur- 
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chased by those who know where to apply for them; and even a 
manuscript _receipt-book, containing directions for preparin 
them, and for managing, or, as the phrase is, for doctoring all 
sorts of wines, may be obtained on payment of a suitable fee. 
Jn London, the sophistication of wine is carried to an enormous 
extent, as well as the art of manufacturing spurions wine, which 
has become a regular trade, in which a large capital is invested; 
and it is well known that many thousand pipes of spoiled cider 
are annually sent to the metropolis for the purpose of being con- 
verted into an imitation of port-wine. That frauds of this na- 
ture have been of long standing, appears from a passage in the 
Tatler, quoted by Mr Accum, in which it is stated, that there 
is in the metropolis * a certain fraternity of chemical operators 
who work under ground in holes, caverns, and dark retire- 
ments. ’—* ‘These subterraneous philosophers (it is observed) 
are daily employed in the transmutation of liquors, and, by the 
power of magical drugs and incantations, raising under the 
streets of London the choicest products of the hills and valleys 
of France.” 

Innumerable are the tricks practised to deceive the unwary, 
by giving to weak, thin, and spoiled wines, all the character- 
istic marks of age, and also of flavour and strength. In car- 
rying on these illicit occupations, the division of labour has 
been completely established; each has his own task assigned 
him in the confederate work of iniquity; and thus they acquire 
dexterity for the execution of their mischievous purposes. ‘To 
one class is allotted the task of crusting, w hich consists in lining 
the interior surface of empty wine bottles with a red cr ust. 
This is accomplished by suffering a saturated hot solution of 
supertartrate of potash, coloured red with a decoction of Bra- 
vil-wood to crystallize within them. A similar operation is fre- 
quently performed on the wooden cask which is to hold the 
wine, and which, in the same manner as the bottle, is artificial- 
ly stained with a red crust; and on some occasions the lower ex- 
tremities of the corks in wine bottles are also stained red, in order 
to give them the appearance of having been long in contact with 
the wine. It is the business of a particular class of wine-coopers, 
by means of an astringent.extract mixed with home-made and fo- 
reign wines, to produce * genuine old port, ’ or to give an arti- 
ficial flavour and colour to. weak wines while the mellowing and 
restoring of spoiled white wines is the occupation of another 
class called refiners of wine. Other deceptions are practised by 
fraudulent dealers, which are still more culpable. ‘The most 
dlanyerous of these is where wine is adulterated by an adin-xture 
of lead. Itis certain that some preparations of this metal pos- 
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sess the property of stopping the progress of wine to acidity, 
and also of clarifying white wines after they have become mud- 
dy; and in the metropolis, which seems to be the head-quarters 
of all those shameful abuses, it is freely used by the wine-mer- 
chants for this purpose. In Graham’s Treatise on Wine-mak- 
ing, under the article of Secrets, there are directions how to 
use lead for the purpose either of recovering bad wine, or of 
preventing wine from turning acid. It is stated, in defence of 
this practice, that the quantity of Jead used is so small, that it 
can produce no bad effects; and that, besides, the lead does not 
remain in the wine. The contrary, however, is proved by che- 
mical analysis; and as lead taken into the stomach is highly de- 
leterious, and occasions the most afflicting diseases, wine, igh the 
smallest quantity of it intermixed, becomes a slow but sure poison; 
and Mr Accum therefore justly observes, that the * merchant 
or dealer who practises this dangerous sophistication, adds the 
crime of murder to that of fraud, and deliberately scatters the 
seeds of disease and death among those customers who contri- 
bute to his emolument.’ The effects of lead in improving wine 
were, it appears, well known to the ancients, who made use of 
it for this purpose long before they were aware of its pernicious 
effects. 

Spirituous liquors, which in this country form one of the chief 
articles of consumption, would, we have every reason to ima- 
gine, be the subject of equally extensive frauds with wine, were 
it not that the great quality of spirits, namely, the strength, 
admits of being fixed by such easy and accurate tests. Spirits 
being subject to a heavy tax, it became necessary, for the sake 
of the revenue, that some certain method should be adopted 
for ascertaining their strength; and several very accurate in- 
struments have accordingly been contrived for this purpose. 
The deceptions, therefore, which are practised by the dealers 
in this article, are chiefly confined to fraudulent imitations of 
the peculiar flavour of different sorts of spirits ; and as this fla- 
vour constitutes, along with the strength, the value of the spirit, 
the profit of the dealer consists in imitating this quality at a 
cheaper rate than it is produced in the genuine spirit. The 
flavour of French brandy is imitated, by distilling British mo- 
lasses spirit over wine lees; previous to which, however, the 
spirit is deprived of its peculiar disagreeable flavour, by rectifi- 
cation over fresh-burnt charcoal and quicklime. This opera- 
tion is performed by those who are called brewers’ druggists, 
and forms the article in the prices-current called Spirit Flavour. 
Wine lees are imported into this country for the purpose, and 
they pay the same duty as foreign wines. Another method of imi- 
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tating the flavour of brandy, which is adopted by brandy mer- 
chants, is by means of a spirit obtained from raisin wine, after 
it has begun to become somewhat sour. ‘ Oak saw-dust,’ (Mr 
Accum observes), ‘ and a spirituous tincture of raisin stones, are 
likewise used to impart to new brandy and rum a ripe taste, resem- 
bling brandy or rum long kept in oaken casks, and a somewhat oily 
consistence, so as to form a durable froth at its surface, when strong- 
ly agitated in a vial. The colouring substances are burnt sugar, or 
molasses ; the latter gives to imitative brandy a luscious taste, and 
fulness in the mouth.’ Gin, which is sold in small quantities to 
those who, judge of the strength by the taste, is made up for 
sale by fraudulent dealers with water and sugar; and this ad- 
mixture rendering the liquor turbid, several expedients are re- 
sorted to, in order to clarify it; some of which are harmless, 
while others are criminal. A mixture of alum with subcarbon- 
ate of potash, is sometimes employed for this purpose ; but more 
frequently, in place of this, a solution of subacetate of lead, 
and then a solution of alum,—a practice reprobated by Mr Ac- 
cum as highly dangerous, owing to the admixture of the lead 
with the spirit, which thereby becomes poisonous. After this 
operation, it is usual to give a false appearance of strength to 
the spirit, by mixing with it grains of paradise, guinea pepper, 
capsicum, and other acrid and aromatic substances. 

In the manufacture of Malt liquors, a wide field is opened for 
the operations of fraud. ‘The immense quantity of the article 
consumed, presents an irresistible temptation to the unprinci- 
pled dealer; while the vegetable substances with which Beer is 
adulterated, are in all cases difficult to be detected, and are fres 
quently beyond the reach of chemical analysis. ‘There is, accord- 
ingly, no article which is the subject of such varied and extensive 
frauds. These are committed in the first instance by the brewer, 
during the process of manufacture, and afterwards by the dealer, 
who deteriorates, by fraudulent intermixtures, the liquor which he 
sells to the consumer. The brewer is prohibited by act of Par- 
liament from using any other ingredients than malt and hops; 
and, according to the evidence of the most experienced judges, 
the best malt liquor can be made out of these materials, and out 
of these only. The art then ofthe fraudulent brewer, consists in 
the discovery of other and cheaper ingredients, by which he 
contrives to imitate the qualities of genuine beer or porter. In 
a practical treatise on Brewing, which has run through eleven 
editions, the author observes, that ‘ malt, to produce intoxica- 
tion, must be used in such large quantities as would very much 
diminish, if not totally exclude, the brewer’s profit.’ Recourse 
must therefore be had to less costly materials; and though this 
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practice is prohibited by several acts of Parliament, the same 
author affirms, from his own experience, that ‘ he could never 
produce the present flavoured porter without them.’ * ‘ The 
intoxicating qualities of porter’ (he continues) ‘ are to be as- 
cribed to the various drugs intermixed with it;’ and, as some 
sorts of porter are more heady than others, the difference arises, 
according to this author, ‘from the greater or less quantity of 
stupefying ingredients’ contained in it. ‘These consist of va- 
rious substances, some of which are highly deleterious. Thus, 
the extract disguised under the name of dlack extract, and os- 
tensibly destined for the use of tanners and dyers, js obtained 
by boiling the berries of the cocculus indicus in water, and con- 
verting, by a subsequent evaporation, this decection into a stiff 
black tenacious mass, possessing in a high degree the narcotic 
and intoxicating quality of the poisonous berry from which it is 

repared, Quassia is another substance employed in place of 
am to give the beer a bitter taste; and the shavings of this 
wood are sold in a half torrefied and ground state, in order to 
prevent its being recognised. An extract is also prepared of 
quassia and liquorice juice, which is used in place of hops, and 
is technically called multum. Quassia is, however, in every re- 
spect, an inferior article to hops, for the purpose of being used 
in beer; the latter possessing an agreeable aromatic flavour, 
and rendering the beer also less liable to spoil. Wormwood 
has been used by fraudulent brewers, for the purpose of givin 
a bitter taste to their beer. The other substances with which 
beer is adulterated, are molasses, honey, vitriol, grains of para- 
dise, opium, extract of poppies, copperas, Spanish liquorice, 
hartshorn shavings, caraway and coriander seeds, mixed with a 
portion of nux vomica, orange powder, ginger, &c. 

The practice of adulterating beer appears to be of ancient 
date; and there is an act of Queen Anne, prohibiting the brew- 
er from the use of cocculus indicus, or any other unwholesome 
ingredients. For nearly a century, however, few instances of 
any convictions are to be met with under this act. It is in mo- 
dern times that this fraud appears chiefly te have flourished, 
and, more especially, durmg the period of the late French war. 
From this time, great quantities of coceulus indicus began to be 
imported from the Continent, although an additional duty was 
laid on it; so that the quantity brought into the country for five 
years subsequent to the period alluded to, exceeds that import- 
ed for the twelve preceding years. The price of the drug has 
also risen from 2s. to 7s. per pound; which affords the most un- 
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equivocal proof of an increased demand for the article. The 
progress of this nefarious trade is described by Mr Accum in 
the following passage. 

‘ It was at the period to which we have alluded, that the prepar- 
ation of az extract of cocculus indicus first appeared, as a new sale- 
able commodity, in the price-currents of brewers’-druggists. It was 
at the same time also that a Mr Jackson, of notorious memory, fell 
upon the idea of brewing beer from various drugs, without any malt 
and hops. This chemist did not turn brewer himself; but he struck 
out the more profitable trade of teaching his mystery to the brewers 
for a handsome fee. From that time forwards, written directions, 
and receipt-books for using the chemical preparations to be substitut- 
ed for malt and hops, were respectively sold; and many adepts soon 
afterwards appeared everywhere, to instruct brewers in the nefarious 
practice first pointed out by Mr Jackson. From that time, also, the 
fraternity of brewers’-chemists took its rise. They made it their chief 
business to send travellers all over the country with lists and samples 
exhibiting the price and quality of the articles manufactured by them 
for the use of brewers only. Their trade spread far and wide; but 
it was amongst the country brewers chiefly that they found the most 
customers ; and it is amongst them, up to the present day, as I am 
assured by some of these eperators, on whose veracity I can rely, 
that the greatest quantitics of unlawful ingredients are sold.’— 
pp- 158-160. 

Not only is the use of all these deleterious substances strictly 
prohibited to the brewer under severe penalties; but all drug- 
gists or grocers convicted of supplying him with any of them, 
or who have them in their possession, are liable to severe penal- 
ties; and Mr Accum gives a list of twenty-nine convictions for 
this offence, from the year 1812 to 1819. From the year 1813 
to 1819, the number of brewers prosecuted and convicted of 
using illegal ingredients in their breweries, amounts to thirty- 
four. Numerous seizures have also been made during the same 
period at various breweries and in the warehouses of brewers’- 
druggists, of illegal ingredients, to be used in the brewing of 
beer, some of them highly deleterious. 

Malt liquors, after they are delivered by the brewer to the 
retail-dealer, are still destined to undergo various mutations 
before they reach the consumer. It is a common practice with 
the retailers of beer, though it be contrary to law, to mix table- 
beer with strong beer; and, to disguise this fraud, recourse is 
had to various expedients. It is a well known property of ge- 
nuine beer, that when poured from one vessel into another, it 
bears a strong white froth, without which professed judges would 
not pronounce the liquor good. This property is lost, however, 
when table-beer is mixed with strong beer ; and to restore it, a 
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mixture of what is called deer-heading is added, composed of 
common green vitriol, alum, and salt. ‘Fo give a pungent taste 
to weak insipid beer, capsicum and grains ef paradise, two 
highly acrid substances, are employed; and, of late, a con- 
centrated tincture of these articles has appeared for sale in the 
prices-current of brewers’-druggists. To bring beer forward, 
as it is technically called, or to make it hard, a portion of sul- 
phuric acid is mixed with it, which, in an instant, produces an 
imitation of the age of eighteen months; and stale, half-spoiled, 
or sour beer, is converted into mild beer, by the simple admix- 
ture of an alkali or an alkaline earth; oyster-shell powder, and 
subcarbonate of potash, or soda, being usually employed for 
that purpose. In order to show that these deceptions are not 
imaginary, Mr Accum refers to the frequent convictions of 
brewers for those fraudulent practices, and to the seizures 
which have been made at different breweries of illegal ingredi- 
ents—a list of which, and of the proprietors of the breweries 
where they were seized, he has extracted from the Minutes of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to In- 
quire into the Price and Quality of Beer. It may be observed, 
that while some of the sophistications of beer appear to be per- 
fectly harmless, other substances are frequently employed for 
this purpose which are highly deleterious, and which must 
gradually undermine the health of those by whom they are 
used. 

Many others of the most ordinary articles of consumption, 
are mentioned by our author as being the object of the most 
disgusting and pernicious frauds. Tea, it is we!} known, from 
the numerous convictions which have lately taken place, has 
been counterfeited to an enormous extent; and copper, in one 
form or another, is the chief ingredient made use of for effect- 
ing the imitation. The practice of adulterating coffee, has 
also been carried on for a long time, and to a considerable ex- 
tent; while black and white pepper, Cayenne pepper, mustard, 
pickles of all sorts, have been all of them debased by an ad- 
mixture of baser, and, in many cases, poisonous ingredients. 
Ground pepper is frequently sophisticated by an admixture 
from the sweepings of the pepper warehouses. These sweep- 
ings are purchased in the market-under the initials P. D., sig- 
nitying pepper dust. £ An inferior sort of this vile refuse (Mr 
Accum observes), * or the sweepings of P. D., is distinguished 
‘ among venders by the abbreviation of D. P. D., denoting 
* dust, or dirt of pepper dust.’ 

Of those various frauds so ably exposed in Mr Accum’s 
work, and which are so much the more dangerous, as they are 
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committed under the disguise of an honourable trade, it is im- 
possible to speak in terms of too strong reprobation; and in 
the first impulse of our indignation, we were inclined to avenge 
such iniquitous practices by some signal punishment. We na- 
turally reflect, that such offences, in whatever light they are 
viewed, are of a far deeper dye than many of those for which 
our sanguinary code awards the penalty of death—and we won- 
der that the punishment hitherto inflicted, has been limited to 
a fine. If we turn our view, however, from the moral turpi- 
tude of the act, to a calm consideration of that important ques- 
tion, namély, What is the most effectual method of protecting 
the community from those frauds?—we will then see strong 
reasons for preferring the lighter punishment. We do not 
find from experience, that offences are prevented by severe pu- 
nishments. On the contrary, the crime of forgery, under the 
most unrelenting execution of the severe law against it, has 
grown more frequent. As those, therefore, by whom the of- 
fence of adulterating articles of provision is committed, are 
generally creditable and wealthy individuals, the infliction of a 
heavy fine, accompanied by public disgrace, seems a very suit- 
able punishment: And if it be duly and reasonably applied, 
there is little doubt that it will be found effectual to check, and 
finally to root out, those disgraceful frauds. 


Arr. VIII. A Sicilian Story. With Diego de Montilla ; and 
other Poems. By Bary CornwaLt. 12mo, pp.180. Lon- 
don, 1820. 


A Goop imitation of what is excellent, is generally preferable 

to original mediocrity :—Only it provokes dangerous com- 
parisons—and makes failures more conspicuous—and sometimes 
reminds us that excellent things are imitable by their faults— 
and that too diligent a study of the wonders of Art, is apt to 
lead into some forgetfulness of the beauties of Nature. 

In spite of all these dangers we must say that the author be- 
fore us is a very good imitator—and unquestionably, for the most 
part, of very good models. His style is chiefly moulded, and 
his versification modulated on the pattern of Shakespeare, and 
the other dramatists of that glorious age—particularly Marlow, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger.. He has also copied 
something from Milton and Ben Jonson, and the amorous ca- 
valiers of the Ustrpation—and then passing disdainfully over 
all the intermediate writers, has flung himself fairly into the 

3 
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arms of Lord Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Leigh Hunt. 
—This may be thought, perhaps, rather a violent transition ; 
and likely to lead to something of an incongruous mixture. But 
the materials really harmonize very tolerably ; and the candid 
reader of the work will easily discover the secret of this amal- 
gamation. 

In the first place, Mr Cornwall is himself a poet—and one of 
no mean rate ;—and not being a maker of parodies or centos, he 
does not imitate by indiscriminately caricaturing the prominent 
peculiarities of his models, or crowding together their external 
or mechanical characteristics—but merely disciplines his own 
genius in the school of theirs—and tinges the creatures of his 
fancy with the colouring which glows in theirs. In the nezt 
place, and what is much more important, it is obvious, that 
aman may imitate Shakespeare and his great compeers, with- 
out presuming to rival their variety or universality, and mere- 
ly by endeavouring to copy one or two of their many styles 
and excellences.—This is the case with Mr C. He does not 
meddle with the thunders and lightnings of the mighty poet; 
and still less with his boundless humour and fresh-springing 
merriment. He has nothing to do with Falstaff or Silence; and 
does not venture himself in the lists with Macbeth, or Lear, or 
Othello. It is the tender, the sweet, and the fanciful only, that 
he aspires to copy—the girlish innocence and lovely sorrow of 
Juliet, Imogen, Perdita, or Viola—the enchanted solitude of 
Prospero and his daughter—the etherial loves and jealousies of 
Oberon and Titania, and those other magical scenes, all perfum- 
ed with love and poetry, and breathing the spirit of a celestial 
spring, which lie scattered in every part of his writings.—The 
_venius of Fletcher, perhaps, is more akin to Mr C.’s muse of 
unitation, than the soaring and ‘ extravagant spirit’ of Shake- 
speare 5 and we think we can trace, in more places than one, the 
impression which his fancy has received from the patient suffer- 
ing and sweet desolation of Aspatia, in his Maid’s tragedy. It 
is the youthful Milton only that he has presumed to copy— ihe 
Milton of Lycidas and Comus, and the Arcades, and the Se- 
raphic Hymns—not the lofty and austere Milton of the Paradise. 
From Jonson, we think, he has imitated some of those exgui- 
site songs and lyrical pieces that lie buried in the rabbish of his 
masks, and which continued to be the models for all such writings 
down to the period of the Restoration. ‘There are no traces, 
we think, of Dryden, or Pope, or Young,—or of any body else 
indeed, till we come down to Lord Byron, and our other tuneful 
contemporaries. —I*rom what we have already said, it will be un- 
derstood, that Mr C. has not thought of imitating all Byron, any 
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more than all Shakespeare. He leaves untouched the mockery 
and misanthropy, as well as much of the force and energy of the 
noble Lord’s poetry—and betakes himself only t its deep sense 
of beauty, and the grace and tenderness that are so often and 
so strangely interwoven with those less winning clraracteristics, 
—It is the poetry of Manfred, of Parisina, of Haidée and Thyr- 
sa, that he aims at copying, and not the higher and more energetic 
tone of the Corsair, or Childe Harold, or Don Juan.—He hay 
indeed borrewed the manner of this last piece in two of the poems 
in this little volome—but has shown no great aptitude for wit 
or sarcasm, and has succeeded only in the parts that are pathe- 
tic and tender. ‘There is a great deal of the diction of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, and some imitation of their beauties: But 
we think the natural bent of his genius. is more like that of 
Leigh Hunt than any other author.—He has the same play of 
fancy, and the same capacity of deep and delicate feeling, toge- 
ther with the same relish for the old Italian poetry, and the 
plain and simple pathos of Dante and Boccacio.— We doubt, 
however, whether he has equal force of original talent, or whe- 
ther he could have written any thing so good, on the whole, 
as the beautiful ‘story of Rimini: But he has better taste and 
better judgment—or, what perhaps is but saying the same thing, 
he has less affectation, and far less conceit. He has searcely 
any other affectation, indeed, than is almost necessarily implied 
in a sedulous imitator of difficult models—and no visible eon- 
ceit at all. On the contrary, we cannot. help supposing him to 
be a very natural and amiable person, who has taken to write 
poetry, more for the love he bears it, than the fame to which it 
may raise him—who eares nothing for the sects and factions 
into which the poetical world may be divided—bnt, regarding 
himself as a debtor to every writer who has given him pleasure, 
desires nothing better than to range freely over the whole Par- 
nassian garden, ‘ stealing and giving odour’ with a free spirit 
and a grateful and joyous heart. 

It is this apparent devotion to the purer part of his art—am| 
the total exclusion of all contentious and dogmatical matter, that 
constitutes the great charm of his writing. The fever of party 
spirit, and the bitterness of speculative contention, have of late 
years infected al! our literature ; and Poetry itself, instead of be- 
ing the balm and anodyne of minds hurt and ruffled with the rug- 
ged tasks and angry struggles of the world, has too often been 
made the vehicle of mora] and political animosity, religious anti- 
pathy and personal offence. We cannot always, with all our phi- 
losophy, escape the soil and tarnish of those contagious pursuits ; 
but it is delightful to turn from them awhile, to the unalloyed 
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sweets of such poetry as Mr Cornwall’s; and to refresh our 
fancies, and strengthen and compose our good affection, among 
the images of love and beauty, and gentle sympathy and sorrow, 
with which it everywhere presents us. It is time, however, to 
impart a portion of these soothing strains to our readers also ; 
as we are sure we have already said more than enough to ex- 
plain to the intelligent the opinion we entertain of them, and 
the principle on which wé conceive them to be constructed. 

The first, and, in our opinion, the finest poem in the book, 
is ‘ the Sicilian Story;’ the outline, and a good deal of the 
details of which, are taken from a well known tale in the De- 
cameron. It is in the sweet and irregular measure of Lycidas 
—though in a much more familiar and dramatic strain of dic- 
tion than any of the Miltonic varieties. The following verses 
appear to us extremely beautiful. 


‘ One night a masque was held within the walls 
Of a Sicilian palace: the gay flowers 
Cast life and beauty o’er the marble halls, 
And, in remoter spots, fresh waterfalls 
That ’rose half hidden by sweet lemon bowers 
A low and silver-voiced music made : 
And there the frail perfuming woodbine strayed 
Winding its slight arms ’round the cypress bough, 
And as in female trust seemed there to grow, 
Like woman's love midst sorrow flourishing : 
And every odorous plant aud brighter thing 
Born of the sunny skies and wéeping rain, 
That from the bosom of the spring 
Starts into life and beauty once again, 
Blossom’d ; and there in walks of evergreen, 
Gay cavaliers and dames high-born and fair, 
Wearing that tich and melancholy smile 
That can so well beguile 
The human heart from its recess, were seen, 
And lovers full of love or studious care 
Wasting their rhymes upon the soft night air, 
And spirits that never till the morning sleep. 
And, far away, the mountain Etna flung 
Eternally its pyramid of flame 
High as the heav’ns, while from its heart there came 
Hollow and subterranean noises deep, 
And all around the constellations hung 
Their starry lamps, lighting the midnight sky, 
As to do honour to that revelry. 


Yet was there one in that gay shifting crowd 
Sick at the soul with sorrow : her quick eye 
K 2 
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Ran restless thro’ the throng, and then she bowed 
Her head upon her breast, and one check’d sigh 
Breath’d sweet reproach ’gainst her Italian boy, 
The dark-eyed Guido whom she loved so well : 

(O how he loved Sicilian Isabel !) 

Why came he not that night to share the joy 
That sate on every face,’ &c. 


Dark Guido came not all that night, while she 

His young and secret bride sate watching there, 
Pale as the marble columns: She search’d around 
And ‘round, and sicken'd at the revelry ; 

But if she heard a quick or lighter bound 

Half ’rose and gazed, and o’er her tearful sight 
Drew her white hand to see his raven hair 

Come down in masses like the starless night ; 

And ‘neath each shortened mask she strove the while 
To catch his sweet inimitable smile, 

Opening such lips as the boy Hylas wore ; 

(He whom the wild and wanton Nymphs of yore 
Stole from Alcmena’s Son:) But one, and then 
Another passed, and bowed, and passed again.’ pp. 8-10. 


Her brother, who had always thwarted her love, passes near 
her; and in accents of hate and bitter scorn, pronounces the 
ee : ‘ 
name of Guido. She shudders at the ill-omened sounds; and 
the poet proceeds to describe how the lovers had passed t!x 
morning. 


‘ That morn they sat upon the sea-beach green ; 
For in that land the sward springs fresh and free 
Close to the ocean, and no tides are seen 
To break the glassy quiet of the sea: 

And Guido, with his arm ‘round Isabel, 
Unclasped the tresses of her chesnut hair, 
Which in her white and heaving bosom fell 
Like things enamour’d, and then with jealous air 
Bade the soft amorous winds not wanton there ; 
And then his dark eyes sparkled, and he wound 
The fillets like a coronet around 

Her brow, and bade her rise and be a queen. 
And oh1 ’twas sweet to see her delicate hand 
Pressed ‘gainst his parted lips, as tho’ to check 
In mimic anger all those whispers bland 

He knew so well to use, and on his neck 

Her round arm hung, while half as in command 
And half eatreaty did her swimming eye 

Speak of forbearance, ‘till from her pouting lip 
He snatched the honey-dews that lovers sip, 
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And then, in crimsoning beauty, playfully 
She frowned, and wore that self-betraying air 
That women loved and flattered love to wear. 


Oft would he, as on that same spot they lay 
Beneath the last light of a summer’s day, 
Tell (and would watch the while her stedfast eye,) 
How on the lone Pacific he had been, 
When the Sea Lion on his watery way 
Went rolling thro’ the billows green, 
And shook that ocean’s dead tranquillity : 
And he would tell her of past times, and where 
He rambled in his boyhood far away, 
And spoke of other worlds and wonders fair 
And mighty and magnificent, for he 
Had seen the bright sun worshipp'd like a god 
Upon that land where first Columbus trod ; 
And travelled by the deep Saint Lawrence’ tide, 
And by Niagara’s cataracts of foam, 
And seen the wild deer roam 
Amongst interminable forests, where 
‘The serpent and the savage have their lair 
Together. Nature there in wildest guise 
Stands undebased and nearer to the skies ; 
And ’midst her giant trees and waters wide 
The bones of things forgotten, buried deep, 
Give glimpses of an elder world, espied 
By us but in that fine and dreamy sleep, 
When Fancy, ever the mother of deep truth, 
Breathes her dim oracles on the soul of youth.’ pp, 13-15. 
She retires heart-broken from the banquet; and dreams that 
her beloved stands before her, and says 
Awake and search yon dell, for I 
Though risen above my old mortality, 
Have left my mangled and unburied limbs 
A prey for wolves hard by the waters there, 
And one lock of my black and curled hair, 
That one 1 vowed to thee my beauty! swims 
Like a mere weed upon the mountain river ; 
And those dark eyes you used to love so well 
(They loved you dearly, my own Isabel), 
Are shut, and now have lost their light for ever.’ p. 15. 
—and then he proceeds to bid her take his heart from his bosom, 
and bury it beneath the basil tree which they had planted toge- 
ther, which should flourish for ever in memory of their loves, 
In the morning, half in agony, and half disbelieving, she jour- 
neys to the fatal ravine—and there finds the mangled body of 
the youth whom her brother had murdered 
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‘ There stiff and cold the dark-eyed Guido lay, 

His pale face upwards to the careless day, 

That smiled as it was wont ; and he was found 

His young limbs mangled on the rocky ground, 

And, ’midst the weltering weeds and shallows cold, 

His black hair floated as the phantom told, 

And like the very dream his glassy eye 

Spoke of gone mortality.’ p. 19. 
She obeys the directions of the spirit; and the basil tree—nou- 
rished by that precious deposite—towers and blossoms in rare 
and unnatural beauty. Her brother, however, finds the heart, 
and casts it in the'sea. Immediately the tree withers—and 
Isabel, missing her worshipped relic, flies from her cruel bro- 
ther’s house, and lives crazy and lonely in the woods and 
caves. 

‘ At last she wandered home. She came by night. 

The pale moon shot a sad and troubled light 

Amidst the mighty clouds that moved along. 

The moaning winds of Autumn sang their song, 

And shook the red leaves from the forest trees ; 

And subterranean voices spoke. The seas 

Did rise and fall, and then that fearful swell 

Came silently which seamen know so well ; 

And all was like an Omen. Isabel 

Passed to the room where, in old times, she lay, 

And there they found her at the break of day ; 

Her look was smiling, but she never spoke 

Or motioned, even to say—her heart was broke : 

Yet in the quiet of her shining eye 

Lay death, and something we are wont to deem 

(When we discourse of some such mournful theme), 

Beyond the look of mere mortality. 

She died—yet scarcely can we call it death 

When Heaven so softly draws the parting breath ; 

She was translated to a finer sphere, 

For what could match or make ber happy here ! 

She died, and with her gentle death there came 

Sorrow and ruin; and Leoni fell 

A victim to that ynconsuming flame, 

That burns and revels on the heart of man ; 

Remorse.—This is the tale of Isabel, 

And of her love the young Italian.’ pp, 27, 28. 

‘ The Worship of Dian,’ and ‘ the Death of Acis,’ are very 
elegant and graceful imitations of the higher style of ‘Theocri- 
tus; and remind us of Akinside’s Hymn to the Naiads—though 
there is more grace and tenderness, and less majesty. 

‘ Gyges’ is the story of old Candaules, attempted in the 
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style of Beppo and Don Juan—and not quite successfully at- 
tempted. Mr C. has no great. turn for pleasantry; and no 
knack at all—and we are glad of it—at scorn and misanthropy. 
‘The two following stanzas, which have nothing to do with the 
story, are touching. 
‘ I saw a pauper once; when I was young, 
Borne to his shallow grave: the bearers trod 
Smiling to where the death-belk heavily rung, 
And soon his bones were laid beneath the sod : 
Qn the rough boards the earth was gaily flung : 
Methought the prayer which gave him to his. God 
Was coldly said :—then all, passing away, 
Left the scarce-coffin’d wretch to quick decay, 
It was an autumn evening and the rain 
Had ceased awhile, but the loud winds did shriek 
And call’d the deluging tempest back again, 
The flag-staff on the church-yard tow’r did creak, 
And thro’ the black clouds ran a lightning vein, 
And then the flapping raven came to seek 
Its home: its flight was heavy,-and its wing 
Seem’d weary with a long day's wandering.’ p. 59. 
‘ The Falcon’ is an exquisite imitation, or versification ra- 
ther, of a beautiful and very characteristic story of Boccacio. 
Though thrown into a dramatic form, the greater paft of it is 


a very literal version of the words of the original—and the 
whole is perfectly faithful to its spirit, Nor do we remember 
to have seen any thing in English so well calculated to give a 
just idea of the soft and flowing styJe, and of the natural grace 
and pathos of that great master of modern literature. Then 
follow a number of little poems, songs, sonnets, and clegies— 
all elegant and fanciful. ‘The following is entitled * Marcelia. ’ 


¢ It was a dreary place. The shallow brook 
That ran throughout the wood there took a turn, 
And widened : all its niusie died away, 
And in the place a silent eddy told 
That there the stream grew ‘deeper. There dark trees 
Funereal (cypres, yew, and’shadéwy pine, 
And spicy cedar) clustered, and at night 
Shook from their melancholy -branches -soinids . 
And sighs like death: 'twas strange, for thro” the day 
They stood quite motionless, and looked methought 
Like monumental things which the sad earth 
From its green bosom had cast out in pity, 
To mark a young gitl’s grave. 

Never may net 

Of venturous fisher be cast ia with hope, 
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For not a fish abides there. The slim deer 
Snorts as he ruffles with his shorten’d breath 
The brook, and panting flies the unholy place, 
And the white heifer lows and passes on ; 
The foaming hound laps not, and winter birds 
Go higher up the stream. And yet I love 
To loiter there ; and when the rising moon 
lames down the avenue of pines, and looks 
Red and dilated thro’ the evening mists, 
And chequered as the heavy branches sway 
To and fro’ with the wind, I stay to listen, 
And fancy to myself that a sad voice, 
Praying, comes moaning thro’ the leaves, as ‘twere 
For some misdeed.’ — pp. 102, 103. 
We may select the following, too, from a little fragment call- 
ed * Portraits. ’ 

* Behind her followed an Athenian dame, 
(The pale and elegant Aspasia) 
Like some fair marble carved by Phidias’ hand, 
And meant to imitate the nymph or muse. 


Then came a dark-brow’d spirit, on whose head 
Laurel and withering roses loosely hung ; 

She held a harp, amongst whose chords her hand 
Wandered for music—and it came: She sang 

A song despairing, and the whispering winds 
Seem'd envious of her melody, and streamed 
Amidst the wires to rival her, in vain. 

Short was the strain, but sweet: Methought it spoke 
Of broken hearts, and still and moonlight seas, 

Of love, and loneliness, and fancy gone, 

And hopes decay'd for ever: and my ear 

Caught well remember’d names, ‘ Leucadia’s rock’ 
At times, and ‘faithless Phaon:’ Then the form 
Pass'd not, but seem’d to melt in air away : 

This was the Lesbian Sappho. 


At last, came one whom none could e’er mistake 
Amidst a million: Egypt’s dark-ey’d Queen : 

The love, the spell, the bane of Antony. 

O, Cleopatra! who shall speak of thee? 

Gaily, but like the Empress of a land 

She mov'd, and light as a wood nymph in her prime, 
And crown’d with costly gems, whose single price 
Might buy a kingdom, yet how dim they shone 
Beneath the magic of her eye, whose beam 

Flash’d love and languishment: Of varying humours 
She seem’d, yet subtle in her wildest mood, 

As guile were to her passions ministrant. 
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At last she sank as dead. A noxious worm 
Fed on those blue and wandering veins that —_ lec’ 
Her rising bosom: aye, did sleep upon 
The pillow of Antony, and left behind, 
In dark requital for its banquet—death.’ pp. 105-107. 
The last poem, called * Diego de Montilla,’ is, like Gyges, 
an imitation of Don Juan—and is liable to the same remarks. 
It is the longest piece, we think, in the collection-—extending 
to some eighty or ninety stanzas ;—and though it makes no great 
figure in the way of sarcasm, or Jofty and energetic sentiment, 
it comes nearer perhaps than its immediate prototype to the 
weaker and more innocent pleasantry of the Italian oftava rime 
—and may fairly match with either as to the better qualities 
of elegance, delicacy, and tenderness. There is, as usual, not 
much of a story. Don Diego falls in love with a scornful lady 
—and pines on her rejection of him; on which her younger 
sister falls secretly in love with him—and when he sets out on 
his travels to forget his passion, droops and fades in his absence, 
and at last dies of a soft and melancholy decline. Diego re- 
turns to mourn over her: and, touched to the heart by her pure 
and devoted love, sequesters himself in his paternal castle— 
and lives a few calm and pensive years in retirement, when he 
dies before middle age, for the sake of his faithful victim. ‘There 
is no profligacy and no horror in all this—no mockery of virtue 
and honour—and no strong mixtures of buffoonery and gran- 
deur. Most certainly there is not any thing like the power— 
used or misused—that we have felt in other poems in the same 
measure; but there is nevertheless a great deal of beauty, and 
a great deal of poetry and pathos. We pass over the lighter 
parts, and come to the gentle decay of Aurora. 
* Oft would she sit and look upon the sky, 
When rich clouds in the golden sun-set lay 
Basking, and loved to hear the soft winds sigh 
That come like music at the close of day 
Trembling amongst the orange blooms, and die 
As ’twere from very sweetness. She was gay, 
Meekly and calmly gay, and then her gaze 
Was brighter than belongs to dying days. 
And on her young thin cheek a vivid flush, 
A clear transparent colour sate awhile : 
"Twas like, a bard would say, the morning’s blush, 
And ’round her mouth there played a gentle smile, 
Which tho’ at first it might your terrors hush, 
It could not, tho’ it strove, at last beguile ; 
And her hand shook, and then ’rose the blue vein 
Branching about in all its windings plain. 
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The girl was dying. Youth and beauty—ali 
‘Men love or women boast of was decaying, 
And one by one life’s finest powers did fall 
Before the touch of death, who seem’d delaying, 
As tho’ he’d not the heart at once to call 
The maiden to his home. At last, arraying 
Himself in softest guise, he came: she sigh’d 
And, smiling as tho’ her lover whisper’d, died.’ pp. 166, 167. 
Diego comes just after her death. 
* He saw her where she lay in silent state, 
Cold and as white as marble: and her eye, 
Whereon such bright and beaming beauty sate, 
Was—atter the fashion of mortality, 
Closed up for ever; ev’n the smiles which late 
None could withstand, were gone ; and there did lie 
(For he had drawn aside the shrouding veil,) 
By her a helpless hand, waxen and pale.’ pp. 168. 
agony is at first overpowering: But 
At last, a gentle melancholy grew, 
And touch’d, like sorrow at its second stage, 
His eye with languor, and contriv'’d to strew 
His hair with silver ere his middle age. 
Some years he liv’d: he liv’d in solitude, 
And scarcely quitted his ancestral home, 
Tho’ many a friend and many a lady woo'd 
Of birth and beauty. 


He grew familiar with the bird; the brute 
Knew well its benefactor, and he'd feed 
And make acquaintance with the fishes mute, 
And, like the Thracian Shepherd as we read, 
Drew, with the music of hig stripged lute, 
Behind him winged things, and many a tread 
And tramp of animal: and in his hall 
He was a Lord indeed, beloy'd by all. 
In a high solitary turret where 
None were admitted would he muse, when first 
The young day broke, perhaps because he there 
Had in his early infancy been nurs’d, 
Or that he felt more pure the morning air, 
Or lov'd to see the great Apollo burst 
From out his cloudy bondage, and the night 
Hurry away before the conquering light, 
But oftener to a gentle lake that lay 
Cradled within a forest’s bosom, he 
Would, shunning kind reproaches, steal away, 
And, when the inland breeze was fresh and free, 
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There would he loiter all the livelong day, 
Tossing upon the waters listlessly. 

The swallow dash’d beside him, and the decr 

Drank by his boat and eyed him without fear. 


It was a soothing place : the summer hours 
Pass’d there in quiet beauty, and at night 
The moon ran searching thro’ the woodbine bowers, 
And shook o’er all the leaves her kisses bright, 
O’er lemon blossoms and faint myrtle flowers, 
And there the west wind often took his flight 
When heaven's clear eye was closing, while above 
Pale Hesper 'rose, the evening light of love. 
He comes more lovely than the Hours: his look 
Sheds calm refreshing light, and eyes that bura 
With glancing at the sun’s so radiant book, 
Unto his softer page with pleasure turn: 
*Tis like the murmur of some shaded brook, 
Or the soft welling of a Naiad’s urn, 
After the sounding of the vast sea-waves.” pp. 170-174. 
We have quoted more of this than we intended, and must 
now turn us to our sterner work again. We hope, however, 
that this is not to be our last meeting with Mr Cornwall. We 
are glad to see a new edition of his Dramatic Scenes advertised. 
We ought to have noticed. that pleasing little volume before— 
and should have made a few extracts trom it here, if we had 
not mislaid our copy.—As it is, we can safely recommend it to 
all who are pleased with what has now been extracted. 


Iu: 

DET 

Ant. IX. 1. Remarks on the Report of the Select Committtce 

of the House of Cominons on the Poor-Laws. By J. H. Moc- 
GRIDGE, Esq. Bristol, 1818. 


- Observations on. the Circumstances which Influence the Condi- 


"tion of the Labouring Classes of Society. By Joun Banion, 
sq. London, igs 


Observations on the Rise’ and Fall of the Manufacturing Sys- 
“ot * * $ o 
tem of Great Britain, &c. London, 1819. 


[He industry of a’ great commercial country, is always lia- 

ble to temporary embarrassments, from changes in the or- 
dinary channels of trade, and from the varying demand for the 
products of its manufactures.—But we believe that Great Bri- 
iain, since the return of peace, affords the only instance of a 
regorgement being simultaneously felt in every employment in 
which capital had been invested. ’ The universality of" the pre- 
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sent distress forms its distinguishing and characteristic feature. 
Were it less general, it might be supposed to be in no incon- 
siderable degree owing to the derangement occasioned by the 
transition ‘from a state of war to a state of peace. In that case, 

however, as soon as tranquillity had_ been restored, an extraor- 
di inary stimulus would have been given to those employments 
which had been unnaturally depressed during the war. The 

diminished demand for one sort of iabour, would have been 
compensated by the increased demand for another; and, when 
time had been given for the new investment of the capital 
thrown out of employment by the cessation of hostilities, every 
thing would have been adjusted_as before. But, after a lapse 

of five or six years, it cannot truly be affirmed, that any con- 
siderable improvement has taken place in any branch of in- 
dustry. At this moment they are all nearly as much depress- 
ed as ever. Pauperism, instead of being diminished, is ra- 
pidly increasing: Nor, without some very decided change in 
cur domestic policy, is there the least reason to expect any 
material improvement in the condition of the great body of 
the people. 

it would, however, be a very great mistake to suppose, that 
the extraordinary extension of pauperism, and the privations 
now so generally complained of, have only been rendered ma- 
nifest since the peace. ‘That event, by depriving us of the 
monopoly of the commerce of the world, no doubt contributed 
to lessen the demand for various sorts of British produce, and 
consequently to aggravate the distresses of thegmanufacturers. 
But, whatever may y have been the effects of newed com- 
petition of foreign countries, it cannot be ¢ ed either as 
the primary or main cause of the difficulties Imwhich we are 
involved. Long previous to the termination of the late contest, 
an extraordinary increase had taken place in the amount of 
the sums levied on account of ithe poor; and the rise in the 
price of almost every species of commodities, had not been ac- 
companied by a corresponding rise cf wages. 

The first estimate, which can be depended on, of the sums 
expended on the poor of England, was tramed so late as 1776; 
but several well-informed cotemporary authors state, that, at 
the commencement of the last century, the rates were sup- 
posed to amount to about a milizon. in 1776, it was ascer- 
tained, from the returns made under the act of that year, that 
the whole sum raised by assessment, and expended on the poor, 
amounted to 1,720,316/.: And, from similar returns, it was as- 
certained, that the average exp enditur e, on account of the poor, 
for 1783, 1784, and 17 7855 being the years immediately subse- 
quent to the American war, amounted to 2,167,7482. It is to 
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be regretted that there is no account of the amount of the Poor- 
rates previous to the commencement of the late war in 1793; but, 
from the very great extension of commerce, and the universal 
improvement which had taken place in the interim, we should 
certainly be warranted in supposing, that it had diminished sub- 
sequently to 1785: And hence, provided the estimate of the 
amount of the rates in 1700 be not extremely incorrect, it may 
be concluded, that they had about doubled in the first 93 years 
of the last century. But, during the last twenty-seven years, 
the former rate of increase has been entirely changed. In 
1803, the total sum raised on account of the poor amounted to 
5,348,204/., or to two and a half times the sum raised for the 
same purpose at the close of the American war: And, accord- 
ing to the late Reports of the Committees of the House of Com- 
mons on the Poor-Laws, the average expenditure of 1813, 
1814 and 1815, amounted to no less than 8,164,496/,—a sum 
which the Committee states must since have been very greatly 
increased: and which, we believe, would now be underrated at 
TEN millions. 

It is clear, therefore, since, as the population has increas- 
ed at a nearly uniform rate since 1760, that this extraordinary 
increase of pauper ism had its origin in, and has been owing in- 
finitely more to the privations occasioned by the war, than to 
any revulsion which may have attended its close; and that the 
gr eat and radical causes of the present distress and want of em- 
ploy ment, were in full operation previous to 1815. 

We should, however, form but a very inaccurate estimate of 
the increased amount of the sums now expended on the poor, 
if we measured it solely by the increase of the assessments. Vo- 
luntary contributions have increased still more rapidly than the 
rates. Notwithstanding the heavy burdens to which they have 
been subjected, the more opulent part of the community have 
generously contributed very large sums for the support of their 
less fortunate brethren. We have hitherto been entire stran- 
gers to the influence ascribed to a compulsory Poor-rate, of 
drying up the springs of private charity. Individuals of every 
rank and station have been equally forward to assist in alle- 
viating the wants of the poor, arid in promoting every scheme 
which could be supposed to have the least tendency to amelio- 
rate their condition. 

But, notwithstanding this unprecedented extensicn of the 
rates, and notwithstanding every assistance which the humanity 
and generosity of the higher classes has been able to bestow, 
the condition of the great bulk of the people—of all who must 


depend on the wages of labour for support—is at this moment 
6 
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decidedly worse than at any former period. The cry for relief 

has become more loud and general than ever. The palliatives 
by which it has been attempted to check the progress of pau- 
perism, seém only to have added to the violence of the evil. 

And, in the words of the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons,—‘ Unless some efficacious check be interposed, there 
is every reason to think that the amount of the assessment will con- 
tinue, as it has done, to increase; Till, at a period more or less re- 
mote, according to the progress the evil has already made im differ- 
ent places, it shall have absorbed the profits of the property on whicl: 
the rate may have been assessed ; producing thereby the neglect and 
ruin of the land, and the waste or removal of other property, to the 
utter subversion of that happy order of society so long upheld in 
these kingdoms. ’ 

As might have been expected, a variety of conflicting and 
contradictory statements have been made respecting the causes 
of this alarming increase of pauperism. We have already stat- 
ed enough, to ” show the fallacy of the opinion of those who 
consider it as principally arising out of the derangement occa- 
sioned by the transition from a state of war to a state of peace. 
Neither are we disposed to agree with the Committee of the 
House of Commons, and those who contend that it is chiefly, 
if not entirely, owing to the pernicious operation of the Poor- 
Laws. Not that we mean to deny that the holding out a cer- 
tain resource to those who have been reduced to a state of po- 
verty, whether occasioned by misfortune, or by the folly and 
ill conduct of the individual, must have a powerful tendency 
to weaken the motives stimulating to industry and economy, 
aud to strengthen those of an opposite character. But, how- 
ever pernicious the Poor-Laws may be supposed to be—and 
we believe them to have been most pernicious—there is no 
ground for supposing that they have operated more injuriously 
during the last twenty-seven years, than in any former period. 
It is only during the present reign, that friendly or benevolent 
societies, formed for thevexpress purpose of preserving the mem- 
bers independent, and of avoiding the necessity of haying recourse 
io assessinents on the other classes of society, have bean i introduc- 
ed. Yet notwithstanding the privations to which the labouring 
class have been subjected —privations which, from their having 
been long as well as severely felt, must have tended to impress 
them with a conviction of the hopelessness of their efforts to pre- 
serve their proper place in society—it has been ascertained that,. 
in 1815, the societies referred to. included above an eighth part of 
the whole population of the empire. And we believe we shall 

rather underrate than overrate their importance, if we estimate, 
with Mr Moggridge, the sum now contributed by them in aid 
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of the poor, as being equal to the whole amount of the rates in 
1776. It is not, therefore, to any decline in the industry—in 
the spirit of deliberate and enathibien forethought—or in the 
love of personal independence by which the people of Britain 
have been so eminently distinguished, that the enormity of the 
assessments for the support of the poor is to be ascribed. The 
very impatience of suffering which they have evinced, to what- 
ever excesses it may have led, is honourable to the national 
character ; inasmuch as it shows, conclusively, that dependent 
poverty is abhorrent to the feelings, and esteemed a degradation 
by the great body of the people. 

Although, therefore, we have no intention of becoming the 

apologists | of the Poor-Laws, we cannot help thinking that 
their pernicious influence has been very much exaggerated : 

At all events, it is a principle which has not been recently 
brought into action. The compulsory provision for the sup- 
port ‘of the poor, was established in the latter part of the 16th 
century; and, for the dast hundred years, can only be con- 
sidered as a ‘constantly operating principle, of which the cf- 
fect, in different periods, must have been nearly the same. 
It may go far to account ‘for the eradual and regular increase 
of pauperism, from the reign of Elizabeth down to the com- 
mencement of the late war; but it will afford no explanation 
of its late irregular and enormous increase. In the course 
of the compa aratively short period which has elapsed since 
1793, the rates, which had only doubled in the previous part of 
the eighteenth century, have increased in a fivefold proportion, 
er from ‘Two to TEN i thillidns. Now, although the variations in 
the value of money since the restriction of cash payments, must 
have had some effect in causing an increase in the nominal 
amount of the rates, yet neither these variations, nor the influ- 
ence of the laws theinselves, could possibly have occasioned so 
inordinate an extension of the rates, or such a degradation in 
the condition of the lower classes, as has been lately witnessed. 
Other causes have unquestionably conspired to produce this 
effect; and of these, it will be found, that Zaration, and the 
restrictions on the trade tn'Corn, have been decidedly the most 
powerful. 

In the present iniproved state of the science of political eao- 
nony, it is unnecessary to set about proving that a heavy taxa- 
tion on the principal necessaries of lite, must be extremely pre- 
judicial to the great body of the people—to all who either de- 
pend for subsistence on the wages of labour, or the profits of 
stock. This is admitted on all hands; but it has been strenu- 
ously denied, that these effects can be justly aseribed to the svs- 
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tem of taxation adopted in this country: And as it is of the 
utinost importance, in every inquiry into the causes of the pub- 
lic distresses, that we should have correct opinions on this fun- 
damental point, we shall avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
premise a few observations on the effects which must in general 
result from the imposition of heavy taxes on necessaries, before 
examining the nature and operation of the system of taxation 
to which we are now subjected. 

In countries, such as.the United States, where there is a 
boundless extent of fertile and unappropriated land, and where 
no feudal privileges or impolitic restraints fetter the employment 
of industry, or retard the accumulation of capital, the imposi- 
tion of a tax on a commodity necessary for the subsistence of 
the labourer, would not be attended with any very injurious ef- 
fects. In such countries, both the profits of stock : and the real 
wages of labour are high; and a considerable revenue might be 
collected without occasioning any great inconvenience either to 
the workman or his employer: A little economy would enable 
the former to save the amount of the tax out of his wages; and 
these might be advanced without the rate of profit and. the 
power to “accumulate capital being thereby materially impaired. 
But in all old settled and fully peopled countries, taxation is 
infinitely more injurious. The supply of labour being in this 
case almost always greater than the demand, the real wages 
of labour are comparatively low; while, from the necessity of 
cultivating inferior soils, the profits of stock are also compara- 
tively limited. In a country thus circumstanced, there is obvi- 
ously very little r6om for increased economy; nor can arise in the 
price of necessaries, that is, of those, commodities * which the 
custom of the country renders it indecent for creditable people, 
even of she lowest order, to be without,’ * be compensated by 
an immediate corresponding rise of wages.—The labourer is, in 
this respect, placed in a much more disadvantageous position 
than either the master manufacturer or capitalist.— When a tax 
is imposed on raw preduce, or any species of manufactured 
commodities, the producers, by limiting the supply, are enabled 
to rains the price to such a sum as will afford them, exclusive of 
ihe tax, the common and ordinary rate of profit on their capital. 
But th; s isa resource from which the labourer is in a great 
measure cut off. He is unable to-raise his wages in ae 
tion to the increased price of the commodities he consumes; 
and for this obvious reason, that, while the competition for em- 
ployment, or the number of labourers continues undiminished, 


* Wealth of Nations, i. 331. 
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the demand for their services, however much it may be lessen- 
ed, cannot be increased by the imposition of the tax.—The 
supply of workmen is not like the supply of boots and shves; it 
does not and cannot be made to vary with every variation in the 
price of necessaries, or the rate of wages. Whatever degree 
of stimulus may have been previously given to the principle of 
population, it is plain that, although the demand for labour 
sheuld be suddenly contracted, or, which is the same thing in 
effect, though the proportion of wages to prices should be sud- 
denly reduced, it would, notwithstanding, continue flowing 
into the market with nearly the same rapidity as before: Nor 
would the ratio of the increase of population be materially dimi- 
nished, until the misery occasioned by the :estricted demand on 
the one hand, and the increased supply on the other, had been 
very generally and widely diffused. 

The principle, therefore, which has been laid down by Dr 
Smith, and other political economists, that every direct tax 
on wages, or on the commodities necessary for the subsistence 
of the labourer, falls entirely on his employer, must be received 
with very great modification: Except in the rare case where an 
unusual demand for labour occurs at the time that a tax is im- 
posed on necessaries, it is impossible’ that wages should be 
equally raised. There is indeed but too much reason to believe 
that, in the great majority of cases, a very long period must 
elapse before any such effect can be produced. In the station~ 
ary state of society, or where capital and population are ad« 
vancing with nearly equal degrees of rapidity, the more power- 
ful operation of the principle of moral restraint, or a diminn- 
tion of the rate at which population had previously increased, 
is the only way in which wages can be raised. But as this must 
be the work of time, there is an extreme risk lest the opinions 
and habits of the labouring class should in the interim undergo 
a change. When wages are diminished to any great extent, as 
they are sure to be by every considerable increase of taxation, 
the poor are obliged to economize ; and it is natural to suppose, 
that what was at first forced on them by necessity, should ulti- 
mately become habitual, It is in this that the great evil of ex- 
cessive taxation principally-consists) Wherever’ the labouring 
classes are exposed to long-continued suffering and want, their 
opinions as to what is necessary for their comfortable subeist- 
ence, and the place they ought to hold in society, become de- 
graded. The adequacy of wages has already compelled the 
greater part of the people of Britain to relinquish a variety of 
comforts, and to’ satisfy themselves with comparatively coarse 
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and scanty fare. And as the necessity for making still further 
retrenchments does not ¢ appear to be at all diminished, it is but 
too certain, if no means are taken to relieve the overloaded 
springs of industry, and to stimulate the natural demand for 
labour, that the ordinary rate of wages will be reduced to such 
a sum as will barely enable the labouring class to exist, and to 
continue their race. Whenever wages have been redaced thus 
low, it is true that they can sink no lower; and then, but not 
till then, the labourer will be beyond the reach of taxation; and 
every tax affecting the commodities indispensable for his sup- 
port, wil! be paid by his employer, or, which is the same thing, 
will directly and immediately fall on the profits of stock. 

It is impossible, however, to conceive a more wretched state of 
society, than that in which the bulk of the people are reduced to 
a dependence on mere necessaries. ‘ In those countries,’ Mr 
‘Ricardo has well observed, § where the labouring classes have 
the fewest wants, and are contented with the cheapest food, the 
— are exposed to the greatest vicissitudes and miseries. 
They have no place of refuge from calamity ; they cannot seek 
safety i in a lower station ; they are already so low, that they can 
fall no lower. On any deficiency of the chief articles of their 
subsistence, there are few substitutes of which they can avail 
themselves; and dearth to them is attended with almost all the 
evils of famine.’ Nor is this all:—Men placed in such circum- 
stances, and cut off, as they must be, from all hope of rising in 
the world, naturally sink into a state of indolence and inseusi- 
bility. They may not be discontented; but it is not in the na- 
ture of things that they should be sidher active or industrious. 
No man submits to privations and labour, but in the hope of 
obtaining corresponding comforts. Where there is no power, 
there can be no motive to accumulate; and, what perhaps is 
still worse, where the mass of the people are sunk in the abyss 
of poverty—where they have no s/ake in the hedge—it is impes- 
sible t they should feel any great respect for the “rights of those 
who have: And it is but too evident, that it is only | by the ter- 
rors of the criminal law, that such persons can be prevented 
trom breaking down those institutions which, however essential 
to the maintenance of society, must appear to them, not as bul- 
warks raised for the public benefit, but for the support and pro- 
tection cf 2 tavoured few. 

From what hes been already stated, it is easy to perceive, that 
the effect of a heavy tixation in depressing the condition of the 
jabouring classes, must be very much influenced by the com- 
parative rapidity of its inere:se. A slow and gradual increase 
of taxation, inas:ruch as it would not suddenly deprive the lower 
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classes of any considerable portion of their accustomed comforts 
and enjoyments, would most probably stimulate them to endea- 
vour to preserve their place in society, as much by delaying the 
formation of matrimonial connexions, as by contracting the 
scale of their expenditure. The last is always ‘a painful re- 
source. To retrograde is not natural toman. ‘The desire to im- 
prove our circumstances, and to acquire an increased command 
over the necessaries and luxuries of life, is deeply seated in the 
human breast, and has been found sufficiently strong to coun- 
teract one of the most powerful instincts of our nature. Pre- 
vious to the commencement of the late French war, the con- 
dition of the labouring classes in England was not very differ- 
ent from that of the same class in the United States; the 
greater facility of providing for a family, which enabled the la- 
mena of America to contract early marriages, and to double 
their numbers in twenty or four-and-twenty years without de- 
pressing wages, being balanced in England, where the popula- 
tion could not be doubled in less than 100 years, without degrad- 
ing the condition of tie labourer, by the greater prevalence of 
moral restraint. It is plain, however, that this greater efficacy of 
the check on the increase of population, arising from prudential 
considerations, could not be occasioned by any sudden decrease 
in the demand for labour in England; it was evidently the result 
of habits which had been formed in the course of many previous 
centuries, and which naturully develop themselves in every coun- 
try as society advances, and as it becomes more difficult to acquire 
the means of subsistence. 

Were the fiat of Almighty Power at once to deprive Ame- 
rica of her boundless tracts of fertile and unappropriated land, 
or to render her population as dense as that of England, the 
existing habit of early marriages would be productive of in- 
calculable misery. But, on the more rational hypothesis, that 
the impossibility of being able permanently to provide for the 
wants of an increasing population, shall gradually manifest it- 
self, a corresponding change will be effected in the habits of the 
people; and the rate of their increase will be more nearly propor- 
tioned to the altered circumstances of the country. Now, it cannot 
be denied that ‘Taxation, by increasing the cost of commodities, 
operates in preciscly the same way as a deterioration of the pow- 
ers of the soil, or as any other cause which has the effect of ren- 
dering it more difficult to procure a comfortable subsistence; and 
therefore, its slow and gradual increase, by adding to the effi- 
cacy of the principle of moral restraint, has a tendency to re- 
lieve society of some part of the evils of which it is always pro- 
ductive. But a sudden inerease of taxation is unaccompanied 
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by any alleviating circumstance. The mischiefs which it oc- 
casions are pure and unmixed. It precludes the possibility of 
previously changing or modifying the habits of those subjected 
to its operation. ‘They are immediately forced to relinquish a 
greater or less proportion of the comforts to which they have 
been accusomed: And if they ever recover the station from 
which they must in the mean time be cast down, it can only 
be alter a period of suffering and distress, and after they have 
been exposed to the hazard of permanent degradation, by los- 
ing a proper sense of what is necessary to their comfortable ex- 
istence. 

But, a direct tax on wages, or, which is the same thing, on the 
commodities indispensable for the support of the labouring class- 
es, is not objectionable on the single ground of its having a constant 
tendency to degrade their condition in society. Taxation, in eve- 
ry form, preseuts only a choice of evils. Supposing, which is ex- 
tremcly improbable, that, notwithstanding the suffering and dis- 
tress occasioned by tle imposition of a heavy tax, the sentiments 
of the people are not degraded, and that an efficient check be- 
ing given to the rate at which population was previously increas- 
ing, wages are in the long run advanced proportionally to the 
tax; still the condition of society would be altered very much to 
the worse. The profits of stock would now be diminished in 
the precise proportion that wages had been increased. For, Mr 
Ricardo has demonstrated, that, whatever is added to wages, 
must be taken from profits; and conversely. Dr Smith, who 
was not aware of this fundamental principle, supposed that a 
heavy taxation on necessaries neither fell on the capitalists nor 
the labourers, but on the consumers generally ; and that it was 
always in the power of the producers to indemnify themselves for 
arise of wages, by enhancing the price of the commodities brought 
tomarket. But it is easy to see that no general rise of wages 
can have any such cffect. Commodities are in every case bought 
by commodities ; and as a rise of wages must affect, in an equal 
degree, the producers of every different article, it cannot pos- 

‘sibly derange their relative values one with another, or occasion 
any increase of price. 

It appears, therefore, that a slow and gradual increase of 
taxation, by adding to the efficacy of the principle of moral re- 
straint, has a tendency to raise the rate of wages, and, conse- 
quently, to throw the burden from the shoulders of the labour- 
er to those of his employer. But, even in this its least ob- 
noxious shape, it is not easy to estimate all the evils it occasions. 
A sacrifice on the part of a great proportion of society, of all 
the delights of virtuous love, and of all the endearments of con- 
jugal affection, is indispensably necessary to preserve the-inhz- 
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bitants of a heavily taxed country from sinking into. the most 
abject and helpless poverty: though it is by no means certain 
that even this sacrifice of the finer feelings and affections. will 
be sufficient to secure them a proper share of the necessaries 
and luxuries of life. The fall of profits consequent on a rise of 
wages caused by excessive taxation, not only checks the in- 
crease of that fund by whose increase the increase of the pro- 
ductive industry of the country must always be regulated, but it 
has a peweriul effect in stimulating its transfer’ to other coun- 
tries. ‘The efflux of capital is one of the worst, consequences of 
excessive tuxxtion; and it is one against which it is impossible 
to guard. The rate of profit has a constant tendency to equal- 
ize itself. The same principle which would prevent the em- 
ployment ef cupital in Yorkshire, if it did not yield the same 
rate of profit that might be derived from investing it in Kent ‘or 
Surrey, regulates its distribution among the different countries 
of the world. It is true, the difference in the rate of profit 
must be considerably greater, to occasion a transference of capi- 
tal from one country to another, than from different provinces 
of the came country. But a comparatively heavy taxation is 
more than sufficient to occasion this difference. Previous to the 
late revolutionary contests, the bulk of the capital belonging to 
the merchants of Holland was vested in foreign countries; and 
the experience of the last four or five years has shown, that the 
low rate of profit in this country, is enough to counterbalance the 
risk attending the lending of money even on Prussian security. 

It: is thus that heavy taxes on necessaries become, in the 
words of Dr Smith, * a-curse equal to the barrenness of the 
soil, and the inclemency of the heavens.’ Such taxes must ne- 
cessarily fill either on wages or on profits. To whatever extent 
they diminish wages, they must equally diminish the comforts 
and enjoyments of the largest and most important class in so- 
ciety, and spread pauperism, misery, and crime throughout the 
country; while, on the other hand, they cannot diminish profits, 
without occasioning a corresponding diminution of the power to 
accumulate capital, and without also stimulating its transfer to 
those countries, in which taxation is less oppressive. ‘In the first 
case, their effect in degrading the condition of society, is in- 
stantaneously felt; in the second, it is brought about more 
slowly and circuitously; but in both, they are, in the end, 
nearly equally destructive of the happiness and future improve+ 
ment of the society in which they have been carried to an in- 
ordinate extent. 

But, if such be a tolerably correct estimate of the effects of 
2 heavy taxation on the condition of society, we can be at no 
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loss to account for the increase of pauperism since 1793. Dur- 
ing this period, the public burdens have been augmented to an 
extent unknown in any former age or country. No source of 
revenue, however trifling, and no necessary, however indis- 
pensable, not to comfort merely but existence, has been able 
to elude the grasp of the taxgatherer. Mr Pitt, and the subse- 
quent Chancellors of the Exchequer, whatever may be thought 
of their merits in other respects, must be admitted to have had 
no equalsin the devising of means to divert the greatest possi- 
ble portion of the wealth of the country, into the coffers of 
Government. It is no exaggeration to affirm, that, with the 
solitary exception of water, there is not a single necessary con- 
sumed in the Empire, which is not, directly or indirectly, 
loaded with a most oppressive impost. Nor has the rapidity 
of the increase of taxation been less extraordinary, than the 
extent to which it has been carried. For example, the duty on 
tea, which, in 1793, was only 12 per cent., is now more than 
eight times as much, or 100 per cent. The duty on salt, 
which amounts (in England) to 15s. a bushel, or to inet thirty 
times its natural cost, was /ripled in 1805. The duty on lea- 
ther, after being stationary for more than a century, was doubled 
in 1812. And the various duties on sugar, beer, spirits, soap, 
candles, tobacco, &c. besides the house-tax, window-tax, and 
stamp-duty, have all been increased in similar proportions. 
But, in order to show the progress of taxation, it is not neces- 
sary to engage in the endless and irksome task of enumerating 
the different articles on which new duties have been imposed, 
or the old ones increased. It is sufficient to mention, that the 
total payments into the Exchequer in 1793, on account of per- 
manent and temporary duties, amounted to 17,674,395l.; in 
1804, they had increased to 49,335,978/., or to nearly three 
times their amount in 1793; in 1808, they exceeded the enor- 
mous sum of 66 millions; and in 1819, in the fifth year of the 
peace, they amounted to 47,990,814/., or to very nearly their 
amount in the eleventh year of the war. During the American 
war, the revenue, when greatest, never reached the sum of 13 
millions ! 

Had this increased taxation sufficed to defray the entire 
expenses of the war, however oppressive in the mean time, its 
reduction on the cessation of hostilities would have enabled the 
country to avail itself of its many natural advantages, and 
again to spring forward in the career of improvement. This, 
however, was very far from being the case. It appears, from 
accounts printed by order of the Piles of Commons, that the 
gross produce of the revenue of Great Britam, for the twenty 
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years, commencing 5th January, 1797, and ending 5th January, 
1817, amounted to the almost incredible sum of 1,290,180,592/. 
But, besides the enormous levies thus compulsorily wrung from 
the necessities of the poor, and the overburdened revenue of the 
rich, an additional sum of about 450. millions of real capital was 
borrowed by Government, and added to our funded and float- 
ing debts: And taxation being increased, less with a view to 
equalize the revenue with the expenditure, than to provide 
the means of paying the interest of the new loans, it became 
impossible to make any great reduction in its amount on the 
return of peace. There have, it must be confessed, been rea- 
soners, and, what is more extraordinary, the race is not yet ex- 
tinct, who contend, that the debts of the nation are in no way 
burdensome ; because the general wealth is not diminished by 
the paren of the dividends. But, admitting this to be true, 
what does it establish? We are inclined to think, that even 
Mr Justice Bayley and Mr Spence would pause before they 
ventured to maintain, that there is no difference between an in- 
dividual who lives by his own industry, and one who lives by 
the industry of others! Society, we admit, is not deprived of 
the interest which iss paid on the public debt; but it has been 
ileprived of the means of paying that interest,—or, in other 
words, of ruE Principat of the debt itself. Had the capital which 
has been borrowed by the State, and expended on the mainte- 
nance of those who, if they were annihilated at any given mo- 
ment, would leave nothing behind them—nothing to represent 
the immense sums lavished on their support—been retained by 
its original owners, it would have yielded them a revenue, equal, 
perhaps superior, to what the stockholders now derive from the 
dividends; but that revenue, instead of being drawn, as at pre- 
sent, from the earnings of others, would have been furnished by 
the productive energies of their own stock, 

In order to exhibit the effect of loans in diminishing national 
wealth in a still clearer point of view, let us suppose that 9 
country with ¢wo millions of inhabitants, and 400 millions of 
capital, is engaged in hostilities, and that the Government bor- 
rows and expends 50 millions of the public stock in military 
stores, in the embroidery of Hussar jackets, building Kremlins, 
aud such like national objects—If the ordinary rate of profit 
were 10 per cent., the annual income of this State previous to the 
commencement of the war would be 40 millions, and at its close 
35 millions. Itis plain, however, that this reduced income would 
in future have to furnish the means of subsistence to the whole 
two millions of inhabitants. And, although it is true that the 
country is not deprived of the interest of the debt, for that is 
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merely transferred from one class to another, it is no less true 
that it 7s deprived of the income derived from 50 millions of 
capital; and that the productive power which had formerly fed 
and clothed an eighth part of the inhabitants being for ever 
lost to the State, they must now depend for subsistence entire- 
ly on the exertions of those who, it is probable, could pre- 
viously with difficulty maintain themselves. 

How ridiculous then to contend, that, because the dividends 
are paid by one class of society to another, the national debt is 
not disadvantagecus! Is it a matter of indifference that the 
sum of THIRTY-two millions—a sum greater than the entire 
rental of all the land in the empire—must be annually drown 
from the pockets of the industrious classes, to support that nu- 
merous class of persons whese capitals having been lent to the 
State are, in consequence, destitute of any other means of sub- 
sistence? And, is it at all wonderful that, by thus diminishing 
the funds which would otherwise have been applicable for the 
maintenance of labour, idleness and want are multiplied in a 
tenfold proportion? Far, indeed, from feeling any surprise at 
the paralysis which is now felt in every branch of industry—at 
the inadequacy of the wages of labour, arld the consec uent in- 
crease of pauperisin and crime—our only wonder is that these 
evils have not been experienced in a far greater degree. The 
most sanguine could not have supposed it possible, that evcut 
1700 millions of real capital could have been dissipated in war- 
like pursuits in the short space of 20 years, without involving 
all classes in the abyss of bankruptcy and misery, and ccca- 
sioning infinitely more ruin and mischief than has actually ea- 
sued. 

That such would have been the consequence had a siinilar 
perversion of the funds destined for the support of productive 
industry occurred in any former period of ou history, is abund- 
antly certain. But dur ing the late war, various circumstances, 
many of which were in a great degree fortuitous, conspired to 
prevent our feeling the ful! extent of the sacrifices we were <all- 
ed on to make, and to enable us to sustain, without any great 
inconvenience, a conflict with the combined force of almost all 
Europe. The most prominent of these circumstances may be 
classed under the following heads. 

In the first place, the last thirty or forty years have been 
distinguished, above all others, by those stupendous discoveries 
which have so n.uch facilitated the great work of production, 
and extended. the empire of mind over matter. In 1767, the 
value of the C. on goods manufactured in Great Britain did 
not exceed 200,000/. But Sir Richard Arkwright having very 
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soon after (1769) contrived to perform the business of spinning 
by means of inuchinery, the consumption, owing to the fall of 
prices, was so prodigiously augmented, that, in 1787, the value 
of the manufactured goods was increased to about 7} millions. 
Since 1787, the progress of this manufacture has been equally 
rapid ; and the entire value of the various descriptions of cotton 
roods annually produced cannot now be estimated at less than 
From 35 to 40 millions! Here then was an immense field for 
the profitable employment of capital and industry, created as if 
by enchantment, and which, more than any other circumstance, 
enabled this country to sustain the burdens in.posed during the 
late contest, and to bring it to a successful termination. It is, 
however, worthy of remark, that the extensive employment of 
children of both sexes in one of the great departments of the 
cotton manufacture, has in no inconsiderable degree eounter- 
balanced the benefits of which it was, in the first instance, so 
productive. We indeed strongly suspect, that the present re- 
dundancy of labour has been iv no inconsiderable degree ow- 
ing to this ceuse. The fall in the real price of labour, occasi- 
oned by the increase of taxation, must have been felt as early as 
1795 and i796; but it does not appear, either then or re 
quenuy, to have had any effect in checking the increase of po- 
puletion. That this must have been partly owing to the in- 
fluence of the Poor-Laws, cannot be doubted ; but we suspect 
it was owing still more to the demand for children in cotton 
factories. From 1787 down to 1808, a large family in a manu- 
fucturing town, instead of being felt as a burden, was rather 
reckoned an advantege: And the reduction in the wages of the 
parents, which, in a different state of society, would most pro- 
bably have induced them to postpone entering into matrimonial 
connexions, being in some measure compensated by the greater 
demand for the labour of their families, the population went on 
increasing with its former rapidity. 

The extraordinary progress of the Cotton Manufacture, there- 
fore, and the demand for youthful labour which it occasioned 
during the greater part of the war, however it may have contri- 
buted to aggravate the public distresses since the restoration of 
tranquillity, was unquestionably one of the main causes which 
prevented the bulk of the people from feeling the full effect of 
the burdens and privations caused by the sudden and excessive 
increase of taxation. But the development of industry was not 
confined to the cotton manufacture: And it would perhaps be 
impossible to name any other department in which some very 
decided and material tmprovement has not also taken place. 
In addition, we enjoyed, during the war, a complete monopoly 
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of. the commerce of the world. Our merchants and manufac. 
turers were relieved from all competition. ‘The colonial and 
manufactured products of England became indispensable to 
the nations of the Continent: And our exports being in conse- 
quence prodigiously augmented, a factitious and extraordinary 
stimulus was given to the demand for labour. 

In the second place, the extraordinary depreciation of the 
currency, during the latter years of the war, must also, by occa- 
sioning a proportionable diminution of the public burdens, have 
powerfully contributed to render us less sensible of the evils 
attending the constant increase of taxation. In the interval be- 
tween 1809 and 1815, bank notes were at a discount of from 14 
to 28 per cent.; or, which is the same thing, the real amount of 
the taxes and loans raised during that period, was so much less 
than their nominal amount. 

The ascendancy of Bonaparte, too, and the continued convul- 
sions of the Continent, not only rendered it impossible to trans- 
fer British capital to any country in Europe, but actually occa- 
sioned the transfer of a considerable portion of continental ca- 
pital to this country. ‘Taxation was thus stript of one of its most 
injurious consequences. ‘The risk attending foreign investments 
being too great to be balanced by the higher rate of profit, there 
was no efflux of stock. 

In the third place, though it may at first sight appear some- 
what paradoxical, it is nevertheless true, that no inconsiderable 
portion of the factitious and unnatural prosperity we enjoyed 
during the war, resulted from the excess to which the system of 
borrowing was then carried. When the wages of labour con- 
tinue stationary, it is a matter of comparative indifference to 
a master manufacturer, or capitalist, whether he employs his 
surplus revenue in making additions to his circulating capital, 
or the fund for paying the Wages of his workmen; or whether 
he invests it in fixed capital, or Machinery. But, when Wages 
rise, whether in consequence of a naturally increased demand 
for labour, or of an increase of taxation affecting necessaries, 
he will have an instant inducement to employ Machinery in pre- 
ference to workmen. The reason is obvious.—A rise of wages 
does not affect the proprietor of a machine to the same extent 
as it affects the sighooats of labourers. 

Suppose, for example, that two manufacturers have each a ca- 

ital of 10,000/., the one invested in a machine calculated to 
ee one year, which, with the additional labour of ten men, is 
calculated annually to produce commodities worth 10,500/.; and 
the other appropriated to the payment of the wages of 400 labour- 
ers, at the rate of 25/. each, the produce of whose industry alse 
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sells for 10,5007. In this situation, their profits and expenses 
are equal: But supposing wages to rise one per cent., it is obvi- 
ous, that while the profits of the proprietor of the machine would 
be only reduced 50s., those of the employer of the wor/men would 
be reduced to the extent of 100/. But this discrepancy could 
not continue. Capital would be immediately attracted to the 
more lucrative employment; and would continue flowing in that 
direction until the multiplication of machines had obliged the 
proprietors to sink the price of their commodities, so that they 
could obtain only the common and ordinary rate of profit. It 
may perhaps be supposed, that the increased price of labouy 
would prevent machinery from being purchased at its former 
price; and that, therefore, nothing could be gained by its in- 
troduction. It is easy, howev er, to perceive, that this could 
not really be the case. The price of a steam-engine or a thrash- 
ing-machine, is regulated by precisely the same principles which 
regulate the price ‘of boots and shoes, A rise of w ages will lower 
the profits of stock employed in their construction, as it will lower 
that of all other stock; but nothing but an increase in the quan- 
tity of labour necessary to their production can raise their price. 
"This is a very important principle; and, while it serves to ac- 
count for the rapid introduction of machinery, it also enables 
us more clearly to appreciate the effect of loans on the demand 
tor labour. We believe it might be safely affirmed, that a con- 
siderable portion of the late Joans was obtained by the conver- 
sion of fixed into circulating capital; but, without insisting on 
this point, it is certain that the capital lent to the State would, 
if it had remained in the hands of the subscribers, have follow- 
ed the direction imparted to the remainder, and been chiefly 
devoted to the increase of fixed capital, or machinery. But, 
although it would thus have contributed to the lasting benefit 
of the « country, it would not have occasioned the same imme- 
diate demand for labour. An increase of wages is only an in- 
direct and ultimate consequence of an increase of fixed, but it 
isa direct and instantaneous consequence of an increase of cir- 
culating capital. ‘The stock expended in the erection of a cot- 
ton-mill, or a steam-engine, would have a much more imme- 
diate effect in stimulating the demand for labour, were it appro- 
priated to the pay of a “regiment, The fixed capital invested 
in a machine, must always displace a considerably greater quan- 
tity of circulating capital,—for otherwise there could be no mo- 
tive to its erection ; and hence its first effect is to sink, rather 
than increase, the rate of wages. But the capital which comes 
into the possession of Government, being almost entirely de- 
voted to the support of a numercus body of soldiery, lessens 
5 
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the supply of labour in the market, and consequently raises 
wages, without clashing or interfering with any of the ordinary 
branches of industry. 

It is with states as with individuals. A fortune of 10,000/. 
or 20,000/. expended in the course of a single year in mag- 
nificent fetes, and in maintaining coachmen, valets, livery. 
men, &c. would occasion a much greater demand for la- 
bour, and would conciliate infinitely more of the affection of 
the neighbourhood to its possessor, than would fall to the lot 
of the individual who had employed a fortune of equal amount 
in the construction of a machine fitted to yield a future annual 
revenue of 500/. or 10007. But, what would be the relative si- 
tuation of the parties at the expiration of the twelvemonth? 
The capital of the proprictor of the machine would be unim- 

aired ;—he would have the same power as before to support 
Limself in a state of comfortable independence—to give employ- 
ment to the same number of labourers—and to contribute, as 
formerly, to the wants of the State; while the spendthrift would 
be reduced to the condition of a pauper, and the instruments of 
his dissipation left to seek elsewhere for the means of subsist- 
ence. * Les gens,’ says one of the ablest of the French writ- 
ers on Political Economy, ‘ qui ne sont pas habitués a voir les 
réalités au travers des apparences, sont quelquefois seduits par I’at- 
tirail et le fracas d’un luxe brillant. Ils croient a Ja prosperité de 
Yinstant ou ils voient J’ostentation. Qui’ils ne s’y trompent: un pays 
qui decline offre toujours pendant quelque tems l'image de l’opulence. 
Ainsi fait la maison d'un dissipateur qui se ruine. Mais cet éclat face 
tice n’est pas durable ; et comme il tarit les sources de la reproduc- 
tion, il est infailliblement suivi d’un état de géne, de marasme poli- 
tique, dont on ne se guérit que par dégrés, et par des moyens con- 
traires 8 ceux qui ont amené le dépérissement.’ * 

But, though this prodigious development of the powers 
and resources of industry, and though the depreciation of 
the currency, and the distracted state of the Continent, pre- 
vented taxation from exerting its full effect, and capital from 
escaping to other countries, still the insatiable rapacity of 
the Treasury proved more than a match for the united ex- 
ertions of our merchants, capitalists, and artisans. Instead of 
the condition of the labouring classes being improved by the 
admirable inventions of Watt, Arkwright, and Wedgwood, 
the increase of taxation, and the destruction of capital, had, 
Jong previous to the termination of the war, changed it very 
yauch to the worse. We have already seen, that in the course 


* Say, Traité d'Economie Politique, $me Ed. p. 230. 
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of the twenty years from 1793 to 1813, the Poor’s-rates had in- 
creased from two to e7ght millions; whereas, in the whole of 
the previous part of the century, they had only increased from 
one to twv millions. This, of itself, is sufficient to show the ef- 
fect of the privations arising out of the war, in depressing the 
condition of the lower classes. We may further mention, that 
according to the researches of Mr Young, to whom we are in- 
debted tor much valuable information respecting the rate of 
wages at different periods, the mean price of labour in Europe, 
in 1767, 1768, and 1770, was very nearly Is. 3d. per diem: And 
he further states its mean price in 1810 and 1811, when wages 
were at the very highest, at about 2s. 5d., being a rise of nearly 
cent. per cent. on the former. But the price of wheat, according 
to the account kept at Eton College, during the first mention- 
ed years, was 51s. a quarter ; and during 1810 and 1811 its price 
was 110s., being a rise of 115 per cent.; and Mr Young esti- 
mates, that seatiente meat had in the same period risen 146, but- 
ter 140, and cheese 153 per cent.; being, on an average, a rise 
of 138} per cent. ; so that wages, as compared with these arti- 
cles, had declined in the interval considerably more than one- 
third, or 384 per cent.; and if the increased cost of tea, sugar, 
beer, leather, &c., besides the house-duty and window-tax, had 
been taken into account, the diminished power of the labourer 
over the necessaries and comforts of life, would have appeared 
still greater. How, then, can we be surprised at the excess of 
poverty and misery which has been experienced since the peace ? 
When all the factitious, exclusive, and unnatural advantages 
we enjoyed during the war, were not sufficient to enable us to 
bear up under the constantly increasing weight of our burdens, 
it was not to be expected that we should be able to sustain them 
when these advantages were at an end—when we had been 
deprived of many branches of commerce we had previously en- 
joyed, and been exposed to a dangerous competition in every 
other—when the rise in the value of the currency had really 
added from 25 to 30 per cent. to the already enormous weight 
of taxation—and when British capital was perinitted to seek, ins 
foreign investments, that beneficial employment it could no 
longer find at home. 

We should, however, form but ‘# very inadequate notion of 
the extent of the additional burdens imposed on the country 
during the late war, if we supposed them limited to those whic! 
have resulted from the direct increase of taxation. ‘The Mono- 
poly which the agriculturists have obtained of the home market, 
sy If possible, still more pernicious ; for it is to this monopoly 
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that the comparatively high price of Corn in this country is to 
be entirely ascribed. In ‘ordinary 3 years, the price of wheat at 
Dantzic scarcely ever exceeds $2s. the quarter; and its aver: age 
price in France and the Netherlands is rather below 40s.; nor 
has there been any rise of price in France since the Revolu- 
tion. * It is clear, therefore, inasmuch as the expense of im- 
porting a quarter of wheat from France or Belgium does not 
excced 3s. or 4s., that, were it not for the restrictions on import- 
ation imposed i in 1804 and 1815, we might, in ordinary years, 
obtain a sufficient supply of this most indispensable of all neces- 
saries, at the average price of the period from 1770 to 1793, 
or at about 45s. the Winchester quarter. But, by prohibit- 
ing the consumption of foreign corn, unless when the home 
price exceeds 80s., we have been compelled, in order to supply 
the wants of our great manufacturing population, to have re- 
course to soils of very inferior fertility, requiring a comparative- 
ly great quantity of labour to yield the same amount of pro- 
duce; ; and, in consequence, its price has been raised to ne: uly 
double its price previous to 1793, and to more than double its 
actual — in any other country. 

The factitious direction which has thus been given to a very 
large proportion of the capital and skill of the country would, 
under r any circumstances, have been highly injurious. ‘But it is 
not of the forcing a vast stock irto a comparatively disadvan- 
tageous employment, that we have to complain, so much as of 
the heavy burden which it has entailed on every class of the 
community,—with the exception of landlords. ‘The total con- 
sumption of the different kinds of grain in the United King- 
dom, inclusive of seed, has been estimated, apparently on good 
rounds, at about 40 millions of quarters. Taking it, how- 
ever, at only $5 millions, it is evident, that every advance of 
2 shilling per quarter in the price of corn, caused by the re- 
strictions on importation, is really equivalent, in its effects on 
the consumers, to a direct tax of 1,750,000/.! On m: any ac- 
counts, it would be extremely desirable to ascertain the precise 
extent of the burden which the Corn- Laws have in this man- 
ner entailed on the country. But without affecting minute ac- 
curacy, to which, on such a subject, it is impossible to attain, 
we believe we shall be considerably within the mark, if we 
estimate, with Dr Colquhoun, the price of the different kinds 
of grain annually consumed in Great Britain and Ireland at 

* See article ‘ Corn-Laws and Trade,’ Supplement te Encycle- 
pedia Britannica, and the authorities there quoted. 
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73,784,000/.; * and we shall be equally within the mark if 
we suppose, that, in the event of the restrictions on the trade 
in corn being abolished, the same quantity of produce might 
be obtained for two-thirds of this price, or for 49,156,000/. 
This statement, we are convinced, is not liable to the charge of 
exaggeration ; and it shows, that the restrictions on the import- 
ation of foreign grain are really equivalent to @ far on corn 
which should yield an annual revenue of 24,578,000/.—a tax, 
it will be remembered, which had no existence in 1793, and 
which is, of itself, nearly double the entire expenditure of the 
Government, including the interest of the public debt at that 
epoch ! 

We are not left to infer from general principles, however 
well established, what must be the effect of thus forcibly en- 
hancing the price of the prime necessary of life, and the chief 
regulator of wages. The example of Halland—an example preg- 
nant with instruction—ought to have warned us to abstain from 
so fatal an experiment. Notwithstanding the laudable economy 
of its Government, the public debt of that Republic became so 
enormous, that, in order to’ raise the sums required to pay the 
interest, heavy duties were imposed on the most indispensable 
necessaries; and, among others, on flour and meal when 
ground at the mill, and on bread when it came from the oven. 


In lieu of a part of these imposts, the country a of Hol- 
5 


land paid an annual composition of so much a head, according 
to the sort of bread they consumed. ‘Those who made use of 
wheaten bread, paid about 6s. 9}d., and those who lived on 
oats, rye, &c. paid proportionable sums. + The consequences 
were such as might have been anticipated. In a very valuable 
and authentic Memoir, § On the Means of Redressing and 
Amending the Trade ‘of the Republic,’ drawn up from infor- 
mation communicated by the best informed merchants, by order 
of William IV., Prince of Orange, and presented to the 
States-General in 175!, it is expressly stated, that * oppressive 
faxes must be placed at the head of the various causes which 
have co-operated to the prejudice and discouragement of the 


* Wheat - 9,170,000 quarters, at 70s. 6d. - L.32,324,250 
Barley - 6,335,000 - 37s. - J1,719,750 
Oats - 16,950,000 - 29s, - 24,577,500 
Rye - 685,000 - 43s.10d. + 1,501,291 
Beans & Peas 1,860,000 + 38s.10d. - 3,611,500 


$35,000,000 L.73,734,291 
+ Wealth of. Nations, iii, $40, - 
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commerce of Holland: And it may justly be said, that it can 
only be attributed to those taxes, that the trade of this country 
has been diverted out of its channel, and transferred to our 
neighbours, and must daily be still more and more alienated 
and shut out from us, unless the progress thereof be stopt by 
some quick and effectual. remedy: Nor is it difficult to see, 
from these contemplations on the state of our trade, that the 
same can be effected by no other means than a diminution of all 
duties. a + 

It would be easy to add innumerable proofs to those given in 
the Memoir just quoted, to show that excessive taxation was 
the real cause of the decline of the commerciil greatness of 
Holland. ‘ Tel est l’effet,’ says the well. informed author of 
the Richesse de la Hollande, published in 1778, ‘ du haut prix de la 
main d’ceuvre que le systéme-de l'impoét a produit. Les guerres ont 
forcé des emprunts, et les emprunts ont exigé des imp‘ts pour en 
payer les intéréts, ou faire des remboursements. Mais ¢toit-ii indis- 
pensable d’étendre les impdts sur les choses les plus necessiires a la vie, 
sur toutes les denrées de prémiere nécessité? L’augmentation du 
prix de la main d’ceuvre dévoit necessairement suivre de cet direction 
de l’impét, et porter avec elle la destruction de la source méme de 
impdt.’ And, farther on, he observes, ‘ L’atgmentation succes- 
sive des impdts, que les payments des intéréts, et les renboursements 
ont rendue ind=spensable, a détruit une grande partie de l'industrie, 
a diminué le commerce, a diminué ou fort altéré (état florissant o& 
étoit autrefois la population, en resserrant chez le peuple les moyens de 
subsistence.’ t It is to the same cause—to the rise of wages occa- 
sioned by the increased price of necessaries resulting from exces- 
sive taxation, that the fall in the rate of profit, and the transfer 
of Dutch capital to every country in Europe, is to be ascribed. 
The author of the Richvsse de la Hollande states, that, in 1778, 
the capitalists of Holland had above 1500 millions of livres 
tournois invested in the public funds of France and England, 
for which, owing to the decline of industry, they were no longer 
able to obtain any advantageous employment at home. 

But the system of taxation which was productive of these 
fatal effects in Holland, was, in reality, much less oppressive 
than that to which this country is now subjected. For exam- 
ple, a British workman might, if he were permitted to bay his 
tood in the ‘cheapest market, purchase a quarter of wheat for 
45s., oY at most 503.; but the prohibition against importation, 
by raising its price to $0s., has precisely the same effect, as if 

miiiiapiiiagpininl 

+ See p. 27. of the English Trgnslation, published in London, 


1751. 


* Richesse de la Hollande, tome ii, pp. 39 & 179. 
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he were obliged to pay a direct tax of 30s. or $5s. on —_ 
quarter he consumes; and, averaging the consumption of eac 
individual at three-fourths of a quarter of wheat, it is really 
equivalent to a capitation tax of 22s. 6d., or to more than three 
times the sum paid by the people of Holland, as a composition 
for the tax on bread. We feel it to be unnecessary to make an 
commentary on this statement. It is not contended that there 
is any thing peculiar in the situation of this country; but, un« 
less such were really the case, must we not conclude, that the 
same abuse of the taxing and funding system which forced the 
capitalists of Holland to have recourse to foreign investments— 
degraded the condition of her labourers—and ultimately stript 
her of her commerce,. fisheries, and manufactures, will be 
equally fatal in Great Britain? If we do not adopt the advice 
of the Prince of Orange to the States-General, and diminish 
all duties, we must not flatter ourselves with th» vain and delu- 
sive idea, that we shall be able to escape the tate of those by 
whom it was rejected, 

It is perhaps impossible accurately to determine the precise 
portion of the produce of the capital and labour of the pro- 
ductive classes of Great Britain and Ireland, drawn from them 
by means of direct and indirect taxation—by the operation of 
the Corn-Laws—and as contributions for the support of the 
church, the poor, and other public burdens. We believe, 
however, that the following estimate will be found to be a 
pretty near approximation to the truth. 

It appears, from the official statements given in the Finance 
accounts for 1818, that the gross produce of the revenue of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the year ending 5th January 
1819, amounted to 64,506,203/. Now, if to this sum we add 
24,578,0002. on account of the unnatural enhancement of the 
price of corn, and aliow for Poor-rates and other county bur- 
dens 12,000,000/., and for the Church establishment 5,000,000/., 
the total aggregate amount of the public burdens may be taken 
at 106,084,203/. 

It is much more difficult, however, to ascertain the amount 
of the National Income, or the sum which remains as rent, pro= 
fit, and wages, after replacing the capital employed in the great 
work of production. Dr Beeke, in his very valuable oak ela- 
borate pamphlet on the Income Tax, published in 1800, esti- 
mated the income of Great Britain arising from land, labour, 
professions,. and every other source, at 218 millions; and su 
posing the income of Ireland to be equal to one-fifth of that of 
Great Britain, we should haye 261 millions as the total income 
VOL. XXXIIL. NO. 65. 
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of the Empire. Since 1800, the national income has been con- 
siderably augmented, though not perhaps to the extent gene- 
rally believed. But, assuming that it has in the interval been 
increased one-third, or 87 millions, that would give 348 mil- 
lions as the present income of the United Kingdom. We are 
satisfied that this estimate is rather over than underrated. It 
is true, Dr Colquhoun estimates the value of the new property 
annually produced in Great Britain and Ireland at 430 mil- 
lions. But new property and income are very different things. 
The former, besides rent, profit, and wages, includes the sum 
which imust be set apart to replace the capital consumed in pro- 
duction. The new property produced bya farmer or manufac- 
turer may be equal to ten or twenty times the value of their in- 
comes; nor is it possible to form any accurate estimate of the 
income of a country, merely from the insulated fact of its new 
property being equal to such and such a sum. Supposing, 
however, that the fixed and circulating capital of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland are together equal to 2500 millions, (Dr Col- 
quhoun estimates them at 2647 millions), and that the annual 
waste in production is 2 per cent., which is surely a very mode- 
rate allowance, that would give 50 millions to be deducted trom 
the value of the new property, in order to replace capital. But 
this is not the only correction to be made. Dr Colquhoun’s 
estimate was framed for 1812, when bank paper, or the money 
in which his valuations were made, was at least 20 per cent. 
less valuable than at this moment; so that, when both these 
circumstances are taken into aceount, it will be found that Dr 
Colquhoun’s estimate is not materially different from our own. 

But, on the hypothesis that the present income of the United 
Kingdom is equal to $50 millions, it is plain that very little less 
than one-third of the entire revenue of the industrious classes is 
swallowed up by taxation, and by the bounty to the growers of 
corn; or, which is the same thing, every poor man is obliged 
to labour two days out of sz, not for the benefit of himself or 
his master, but in order to satisfy the demands of the Treasury; 
and this in addition to one-third of the profits of all fixed capi- 
tal, such as land, machinery, &c. and of professional incomes 
devoted to the same purpose! Surely it is unnecessary to seek 
elsewhere for an explanation of the difficulties in which we are 
involved. No country was ever subjected to such a scourge. 
Nor can there be the shadow of a doubt, that it is owing to the 
Government claiming for themselves, and allowing, or rather 
forcing the growers of corn to claim, in exchange for their pro- 
luce, too great a share of the earnings of the industrious classes, 
that the latter have not enough left to support themselves. 
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In 1798, the gross produce of the revenue of Great B itnin 
and Ireland amounted to about 20 millions. Corn was then sold 
at its natural price; and the aggregate amount of Poor-rates 
and tythes did not exceed 7 millions. Now, on the very mo- 
derate estimate that the income of both Islands, in 1793, only 
amounted to 240 millions, the public burdens must have been 
equal to about one ninth of the. entire national income. And, 
unquestionably, it did not require any great sagacity to foresee, 
that it was impossible to increase the portion of the capital and 
jabour of the productive classes, drawn from them by means of 
taxation, from a ninth to a third, or in a threefold proportion, in 
the short space of twenty-two years, without occasioning the 
most extensively ruinous consequences. It is this inordinate 
extension of the public burdens which has cast down respect- 
able tradesmen, farmers, and manufacturers, from a state of af- 
fiuence and independence, to one of embarrassment, poverty, 
and misery—which has rendered it next to impossible for a 
young, healthy, able-bodied labourer to support himself by his 
unaided exertions—which, notwithstanding all those stupendous 
diseoveries by which production has been so much facilitated, 
has so very greatly increased the price of almost every species 
ot commodities—and which, by reducing the rate of profit, has 
forced capital, or the funds destined for the support of produc- 
tive industry, to seek employment in France, Belgium, and 
America 

But we do not despair of the country. And having thus, we 
trust satisfactorily, established that the present distresses are al- 
most entirely owing to the excess of taxation, and the monopo- 
ly granted to the agriculturists, it is a comparatively easy, as 
well as a more pleasing task, to point out the means by which 
they may be alleviated. In order to accomplish this most desir- 
able object, we have only to act on a system precisely the re- 
verse of that by which the public distresses have been produced. 
An effectual reduction of taxation, and a cautious and ¢radual 
repeal of the réstrictions on the trade in corn, and of the other 
restrictions which disgrace our commercial system, will put to 
flight the evils by which we are now assailed, and restore wealth 
and prosperity to all classes of the community. But it is in vain 
to suppose that any thing short of this will be sufficient to coun- 
teract the progress of pauperism—Qui vault finem vult media. 
If we have not good sense and virtue erough immediately to 
set 2bout making an unsparing retrenchment in every branch of 
expenditure, and to permit our artisans to purchase their food 
in the cheapest market, we must submit not only tea continu- 

Me 
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ance, but to an increase of all the mischiefs we now suffer. 
Palliatives may delay, but it is not in the nature of things that 
they should be able to avert the final triumph of pauperism. 
Nothing but a very great reduction of the demands made by 
Government, and ‘the total repeal of the worst of all possible 
taxes—the tax on corn, can save the country from the abyss of 
poverty and misery to which, if it has not already arrived, it is 
fast hastening. 

Most of our readers, we presume, are aware, that, in order'to 
lighten the load of taxation, Mr Ricardo has proposed that an 
assessment should be made on the capital of the country for the 
purpose of at once discharging the public debt. But waving, 
for the present, all examination of the probable consequences of 
attempting to carry this bold and decisive measure into effect, 
we certainly think that it ought at all events to be considered as 
a dernier resort ; and that it ‘should first be ascertained whether 
any real and efficient relief can be obtained from economy, and 
a thorough revision of our commercial system. Before submit- 
ting to so great a sacrifice as would be required for the imme- 
diate payment of the debt, the country has a right to demand 
that retrenchment should be carried to its utmost limits, and that 
every restraint on the freedom of industry should be removed. 
Should this prove ineffectual, then undoubtedly recourse must 
be had to still stronger measures. When it has been satisfac- 
torily established that there is but one alternative, and that if 
the country does not rid itself of the debt, the debt will destroy 
the country, we must submit, cost what it will, to pay it off. 

It is plain, however, that much may be dene for the relief of 
the country, without having recourse to this measure. The in- 
terest of the funded and unfunded debt, exclusive of the sinking 
fund, amounts to about $2 millions. But, as has been already 
shown, the Corn-laws have really the same effect as if a tax of 
24 millions and a half were levied from the consumers of corn. 
Now, when it is considered that a very large proportion of the tax- 
es raised to pay the interest of the public “debt affect only articles 
of luxury which are never consumed by the labourer, and that 
a tax on corn, on the contrary, being precisely equivalent to a 
direct tax on wages, must either degrade the condition of the la- 
bouring class, or lower the rate of profit, we must be satisfied that 
the advantages which the bulk of the nation would derive from the 
abolition of the restriction on importation, would at least equal 
those it would der.ve from the extinction of the public debt. 
And what igthere that ought to stand in the way of this aboli- 
tion ? cane rds, it is admitted, would suffer from a fall in the 
price of raw produce. But there can be no reason why nine- 
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tenths of society should. pay a monapoly price for their food, 
order that the rental of the other éenth may be enhanced. ‘I ‘he 
State has nothing to do with the account of the gains and losses 
of its subjects. Tts business i is, to treat all parties with the same 
indulgence, and to remove whatever obstacles may stand ui the 
way of the accumulation of wealth; not certainly to pamper 
and enrich one class of producers at the expense of the whole. 

But we are told, the Corn-law was not adopted with a view to 
increase the rents of the landlords.x—That, we are assured, is 
a matter about which they feel exceedingly indiflerent! ‘The 
measure is defended on the ground of its being necessary to place 
agriculture on the same footing as the other branches of indus- 
try, which, it is affirmed, are almost all protected by prob ibitory 
duties, and as a means of securing to the country an independ- 
ent and ample supply of provisions. We shail, in a very few 
words, endeavour to determine the degree of credit which ought 
to be attached to these statements. 

In the first place then, there is an essential difference between 
manufacturing and agricultural industry; and if it were true 
that the former was artificially protected from foreign compe- 
tition, that would afford no valid plea for placing the latter in the 
same situation. In manufacturing industry, the cast of preduc- 
ing commodities must, by the successive improvements in the 
arts, be almost always diminishing. But this principle of im- 
provement is, in agriculture, more than counterbalanced hy the 
constant necessity, as populdtion advances, of having recours 
to poorer soils, which require a greater expenditure of costal 
and labour to produce the same supplies. ‘Phe price cf manu- 
factured goods, too, is, by the principle of competition, regulated 
by the price of those manufactured at the degs¢ expense, and by 
the most expeditious methods; while, on the contrary, the price 
of raw produce is regulated by the price of that which is raised 
on the very ‘worst soils, and at the greatest expense. Yor, it is 
obvious that, if the price was not sufficient to indemnify the 
cultivator of the poorest soils for his labour, and to yield the 
ordinary rate of profit on his capital, he must abandon his 
employment; and the necessary supplies would no longer be ob- 
tained. ‘This fundamental distinction between agric ulture and 

manufactures, ought never to be lost sight of, Supposing the 
supply of any species s of manufactured produce to be deficier it, 
the granting a monopoly of the home market to the manulac- 
turers, or the preventing its importation from abroati, would 
not have any lasting effect on its price. An undue proportion 
- the national capital would no doubt be invested + that ma- 

ufacture; but as the cost of manufacturing woul not be in- 
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creased, the manufactured goods would, after the first rise of 
prices had attracted a sufficiency of capital to their production, 
sell for the same price as before. But it is quite otherwise in 
agriculture. If the supply deriveable from lands of a superior 
quality, is insufficient to supply the wants of the population, the 
granting of a monopoly of the home market to the agriculturists, 
occasions a permanent rise of price. It not only causes a faulty 
distribution of the national capital ; but as it obliges recourse to 
be had to poorer soils, in order to procure the necessary supply, 
it necessarily and directly increases the cost of its produetion, 
Although, therefore, it were true that every manufacture in 
the kingdom were protected against foreign competition, that 
would be no reason why agriculture should be placed in the 
same situation. A prohibition against importing foreign wool- 
lens, though it may prevent our importing a comparatively cheap 
commodity from abroad, will not raise the expense of manu- 
facturing it at home. Such, however, is the certain effect of 
every restriction on the importation of foreign corn into a coun- 
try which had previously been in the habit of deriving a portion 
of its supplies from abroad. 

It is not true, however, in point of fact, that any of the staple 
manufactures of the country derive the smallest advantage from 
restrictive regulations. It might formerly have been contended, 
and perhaps with good reason, that the woollen manufacturers 
were unfairly benefited by the prohibition against exporting Eng- 
lish wool. But, now that the price of wool is higher in Great 
Britain than in any other country of Europe, there is no room 
for such an allegation. So completely indeed are the agricul- 
turists aware of this fact, that petitions have been presented, 
and with too much success, to the Legislature, not for the abo- 
lition of the restrictions on exportation, but for the imposition 
of heavy duties on the importation of foreign wool. ‘To sup- 
pose indecd that those manufactures which can at present be 
exported without the aid of bounties (and the rest had better 
have no existence) should be injuriously affected by foreigners 
being allowed to import the same commodities, is evidently ab- 
surd. The manufacturers of Gloucestershire, in their excellent 
Resolutions against the ate Corn-bill, expressed in the strong- 
est manner their acquiescence in the doctrine of a free trace, 
and stated their readiness to sacrifice any exclusive privileges 
they might enjoy, to the attainment of that desirable object. 
Why will not the agriculturists meet the manufacturers on this 
eround? And, instead of hunting after restrictions and pro- 
hibitions, consent gradually to recur to the sound principles ot 
a free trade ? 
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Notwithstanding the utmost freedom of trade, the price of 
corn must always be higher in an importing than an exporting 
country.‘ Every home commodity,’ says Sir Matthew Decker, 
‘ will, in a free trade, find its natural level; for, though that fluctu- 
ates, as of necessity it must, according to the plentifulness or scar- 
city of the seasons, yet, for home consumption, every home com- 
modity must have great advantage over the foreign, as being upon 
the spot, and free from freight, insurance, commission, and charges, 
which, on the produce of lands, being all bulky commodities, must 
in general be about 15 per cent.;—and a greater advantage cannot 
be given without prejudice ; for 15 per cent. makes a great difference 
in the price of necessaries between the nation selling and the nation 
buying, and is a great difficulty on the latter; but arising from the 
natural course of things, cannot be helped; though it is a sufficient 
security to the landholders, that foreigners can never import more neces- 
saries than are absolutely required ; and, I presume, in such cases, 
they have more charity than to starve the people merely for the sake 
of an imaginary profit, which yet would prove their ruin in the end ; 
for it is a fallacy and an absurdity to think to raise or keep up the value 
of lands, by oppressions on the people that cramp their trade ; for, if 
trade declines, the common people must either come upon the parish, 
or fly for business to our neighbours.’ * 

But in the second place, it is not true that restrictions on the 
Corn trade afford any security for our obtaining an ample and 
independent supply of raw produce. On the contrary, it is a 
recognised principle, that the wider the surface from which a 
country derives its supplies of food, the less will it be exposed 
to fluctuations of price, arising from favourable or unfavourable 
seasons. ‘The weather that is injurious to one soil, or one situa- 
tion, is generally favourable to a different soil and a different 
situation. A general failure of the crops throughout an exten- 
sive kingdom, is a calamity that but rarely occurs. ‘The excess 
of produce in one province, generally compensates for its defi- 
ciency in another; and, except in anomalous cases, the total 
supply is nearly the same. But, if this be generally true of a 
single nation, it is —— true in reference to the world at large. 
It is invariably found that when the crops of one country fail, 
plenty reigns in some other quarter.—And a perfect freedom 
of trade is all that is wanted to guarantee a country like Bri- 
tain, abounding in all the varied products of industry—in mer- 
chandise suited to the wants of every society—from the possi- 
bility of a scarcity. 

Nor is there the least risk that a trade of this kind, when 


once established, will be capriciously put an end to. When a 


* Essay on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign Trade, p. 56. 
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nation has been, for a series of years, in the habit of importing 
corn from another, it must have exported some more acceptable 
produce as an equivalent. The farmers of the corn-growing 
country will, after this commerce has been established, calcu- 
late as much upon the demand of the importing country, as on 
that of their own citizens—they will cultivate an additional 
quantity of land, raise larger crops, and consequently pay high- 
er rents, because they are assured of this vent for their pro- 
duce. The benefits of such an intercourse are reciprocal; and 
the corn-growers, as much as the corn- buyers, are interested in 
a continuance of the traffic, and would suffer as much by its ces- 
sation.—‘ When we consider,’ says Mr Ricardo, ‘ the value of even 
a few weeks’ consumption of corn in England, it is evident no inter- 
ruption could be given to the export trade, if the Continent supplied 
us with any considerable quantity of corn, without the most exten- 
sively ruinous commercial distress—distress which no sovereign, or 
combination of sovereigns, would be willing to inflict on their subjects ; 
and, though wiiling, it would be a measure te which, probably, no 
people would submit.—It was the endeavour of Bonaparte to prevent 
the exportation of the raw produce of Russia, more than any other 
cause, which produced the astonishing efforts of the people of that 
country against the most powerful force, perhaps, ever assembled to 
subjugate a nation.’ 

Were the intercourse between Great Britain and Poland un- 
restricted, we should be able, by exporting manufactured goods 
of the value of 1000/., to import as much wheat as it would cost 
2000/. to raise on the poor soils now under cultivation in this 
country. Surely then, it cannot be doubted, that it would be most 
for the general advantage, that capital should be withdrawn from 
the cultivation of such soils, and invested in some more prodac- 
tive employment, and that the corn which is now obtained from 
them, should be imported.—Such a measure would materially 
increase the command of the labouring classes over the prime 
necessary of life, and would go far to double the rate of profit, 
and consequently to prevent the efflux of capital to other coun- 
tries. 

In almost all the discussions which have hitherto taken place 
respecting the Corn trade, the interest of the farmer has been 
always considered as the same with that of the landlord, No- 
thing, however, can be more completely different. Whenever 
the real price, or the cost of production of raw produce, is in- 
creased, the profits of agricultural and of all other stock are 
reduced; and, on the other hand, when the price of raw pro- 
duce falls, profits are augmented. The average price of corn 
in Britain, is more than three times its average price in Ken- 
tucky ; but a Kentucky farmer, with a capital of 1000/., would, 
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notwithstanding, derive from it at least as much profit as he 
could derive from a capital of 30002. or 4000/. employed in 
farming in this country. It is landlords, and not farmers, who 
reap advantage from a high real price of corn, and from the 
cultivation of bad lands. ‘The interest of the latter is precisely 
the same with the interest of the consumers; and, however 
paradoxical it may at first appear, it is unquestionably true that 
a permanently high price of raw produce is as certainly ruinous 
to the farmer as to the manufacturer. 

But, although we are thus decidedly of opinion that the abo- 
lition of the restrictions on the importation of foreign corn, is 
not merely called for on the ground of their forcing a very large 
proportion of the capital and industry of the country into a 
comparatively disadvantageous employment, but also as a means 
of relieving the country from the most oppressive and ruinous 
of all possible taxes, we think the abolition ought to be cautious- 
ly and carefully brought about. Time ought to be given gra- 
dually to withdraw capital from the poor soils now under culti- 
vation. And, for this purpose, it would be proper that a dimi- 
nishing scale of duties should be adopted. The price at which 
foreign grain should be admitted duty free, might be made to 
decline from 80s., its present limit, by 2s. or 3s. per quarter an- 
nually, till it reached 50s., when the ports might safely be thrown 
open, and the restrictive system for ever abolished. 

But, besides the many advantages that would result from the 
increase of trade, and the reduction of taxation, consequent on 
a repeal of the Corn-Laws, a very great diminution of taxation 
might be effected, by retrenchments in other branches of expen- 
diture. For example, the military peace establishment of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1792, was fixed at 27,000 regular troops; 
and the whole aggregate force employed ut home and in the 
colonies, only amounted to 44,000, and the expense to about 
two millions. Now, however, exclusive of a yeomanry force of 
between 60,000 and 70,000, which had no existence previous to 
the late war, we maintain 60,000 regular troops in England 
and Ireland only; and the entire expense of the military de- 
partment is at least equal to seven millions! Here, certainly, 
a radical reform is imperatively necessary. We do not think 
it too much to affirm, that the army expenses might be reduc- 
eda full half, without occasioning the least injury to the pub- 
lic service. It is a monstrous absurdity to contend, that fvur 
times the force which sufficed to preserve the tranquillity of 
the courtry, in very critical circumstances, and when the pub- 
lic n.ind was powerfully excited by the French Revolution, 
should be necessary in. a period of profound peace, and when 
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legitimacy is everywhere triumphant. Such an excess of force 
is not only uncalled for and unnecessary, and in the highest de- 
gree unconstitutional, but is altogether incommensurate with 
the means of the country. A rigid economy is in every go- 
vernment the first of virtues; and in ours, it is also the most 
pressing of duties. 

In addition to the retrenchments which might be effected, 
not in the military only, but in every other branch of the pub- 
lic expenditure, it cannot be doubted that a very great reduc- 
tion of the duties affecting various commodities might be made, 
without occasioning any diminution of the revenue. When the 
real price, or the cost of production, of any commodity, is so 
great that it can only be purchased by the rich and wealthy 
classes, no reduction of duties could greatly extend its consump- 
tion. But it is otherwise with those commodities whose prime 
cost does not exceed the power of the great body of the people 
to become purchasers, and which are, besides, in very great re- 
quest. In such circumstances, a reduction of any heavy duty 
by which they may be burdened, would prodigiously extend 
their consumption ; and, without diminishing the revenue, would 
add to the comforts and enjoyments of all. 

These conclusions do not rest on theory only. Previous to 
1744, the East India Company’s sales of Teas amounted to no 
more than about 600,000 pounds weight annually; producing 
a revenue of about 140,000/. In the early part of 1745, an act 
was passed, by which the tea-duties were very greatly reduced ; 
and, in 1746, the sales amounted to nearly two millions of pounds 
weight, and the revenue to 228,000/. But this unanswerable 
demonstration, of the superior advantages resulting to the re- 
venue itself from low duties, was unable to restrain the rapacity 
of the Treasury. In 1748 the duties were again increased ; and 
fluctuated between that epoch and 1784, from 64 to 119 per 
cent. In the last mentioned year, however, the Government, 
having in vain tried every other means to prevent the smug- 
gling and addlteration of tea, reduced the duty from 119 to 12} 
per cent.: And the revenue, instead of falling off in the propor- 
tion of one to ten, owing to the increased consumption, only de- 
clined in the proportion of one to three. The shortsightedness 
of ministers, and the narrow and contracted policy on which 
they have almost always acted, put it out of our power to re- 
fer to many such conclusive instances to prove the superior 
productiveness of diminished taxation: there are, however, one 
or two others which deserve to be pointed out. In 1787, the 
duty on wine and spirits was lowered 50 per cent. ; but the re- 
enue was, notwithstanding, considerably augmented. The a- 
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verage annual produce of the tax on coffee, for the three years 
previous to 1808, amounted to 166,000/. In the course of that 
year, the duty was reduced from 2s, to 7d. the ewt.; and the 
average annual produce of the reduced duty for the next three 
years, instead of being diminished, rose to 195,000/. !—show- 
ing that the consumption had been increased in a guadruple 
proportion, and that the comforts of the people had been mate- 
rially increased. 

It is plain, therefore, that a very considerable deduction might 
be made from some of the most oppressive duties, without occa- 
sioning any diminution of the revenue. Nor do we think that 
it is too much to expect that, although 50 per cent. were de- 
ducted from the duties on salt, tea, leather, soap, spirits, beer, 
French wines, X&c., the revenue, instead of being diminished, 
would be increased. This, however, is a matter of very infe- 
rior importance. Whether these anticipations should be real- 
ized or not, it is indispensable that Taxation should be diminish- 
ed. Instead of attempting to raise the revenue to the level of 
our present unmeasured expenditure, we must reduce our ex- 
penditure to the altered circumstances of the country, and make 
it quadrate with our diminished income. Subsidiary measures 
for facilitating and encouraging emigration, and for giving every 
possible freedom to the circulation of labour, might also be ad- 
vantageously adopted. But it is only from a Reduction of Tax- 
ation, and a total Repeal of our barbarous Restraints on the 
Trade in Corn, that we are to expect adequate and effectual re- 
lief. Neither should it be forgotten, that we have now reached 
a period when it is no longer possible to commit faults with im- 
punity; and, that the longer the work of retrenchment is de- 
layed, the more difficult it will be to restore prosperity to the 
country. 


Art. X. 1. Substance of the Speech of the Right Honourable 
Lord GRENVILLE in the House of Lords, November 30th, 
1819, on the Marquis of @ansdowne’s Motion, That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the State of the Coun- 
try, and, more particularly, into the Distresses and Discontents 
prevalent in the Manufacturing Districts, and the Execution 
of the Laws with respect to the numerous Meetings which have 
taken place. pp.62. Murray, London. 1820. 

2. The Substance of the Speech of the Right Honourable W. C. 
PLUNKET in the House of Commons, on Tuesday, 23d No- 
vember, 1819. pp. 24. Bancks, Manchester. 1819. 


op nee two Speeches have been, for various reasons, and with 
very different views, extremely praised, both within and 
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without the walls of the illustrious Assemblies where they were 
delivered. Lord Grenville’s authority is deservedly high, from 
his great experience of public affairs, long official life, inter- 
course with many parties in the State, commanding, statesman- 
like talents, indefatigable industry, great information, and un- 
impeached integrity. Mr Plunket’s reputation as an orator 
stands justly among the most exalted of the age; and as he 
rarely takes part in debates, and hardly ever except upon ques- 
tions connected with Ireland, the fame of his eloquence has 
been better preserved than that of almost any speaker in Parlia- 
ment. To.obtain the sanction and the active cooperation of 
two such persons, on any question, was of great importance 
to the rash but feeble placemen who now rule this country: But 
infinitely more valuable was this piece of good fortune, upon an 
occasion when every friend of Liberty—every man whose judg- 
ment was neither warped by ambition, or the less noble fail- 
ing of impatience for promotion, or bewildered by a moment- 
ary alarm, was certain to be found in ardent opposition to the 
pernicious and slavish policy of the Court. The liberal and 
enlightened views which have hitherto directed both the emi- 
nent individuals in question, and their avowed connexion, both 
in the sunshine of Court favour, and in the less cheering shades 
of retirement from office, with the great body of the Whig op- 
position, rendered their unfortunate concurrence in the mea- 
sures of the Government a consummation, perhaps more de- 
voutly to be wished, than readily to be expected. Unhappily for 
the country, and, we will add, for the future fame of those dis- 
tinguished personages themselves, this rare felicity was in store 
for the Ministers, among many other pieces of good fortune 
not to be expected in the ordinary course of events: The admi- 
nistration which had subdued France, and sent Buonaparte to 
St Helena, was destined, before its close, to invade the most 
sacred parts of the Bill of Rights, and begin a censorship of the 
English Press; and the Cabinet of Messrs Addington and Bragge 
Bathurst, and Jenkinson and Poly after marching to Paris, 
where Mr Pitt and Mr Fox could only send a spy or a flag of 
truce, have likewise achieved the glory of frighting two of their 
stoutest and’ most contemptuous adversaries, at home, into an 
alliance for the alteration of that Constitution which had sur- 
vived all the corruptions of the last age, and the violence and 
delusions and panics of our own disastrous times. 

Thus happy in their new confederates, like skilful generals, 
these placemen turned their forces to the best account, by cry- 
ing up their value in the most extravagant terms. Lord Gren- 
ville’s name and weight in the country were perpetually in their 
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mouths; he was become the chosen champion of the establish- 
ed order of things—the great saviour of the Constitution in 
Church and State—he who, .a few short years before, had been 
held up, almost as a mark for persecution, certainly as the ob- 
ject for hatred and alarm to every one who regarded the safet 
of the Hierarchy, and the good of the Protestant religion. Mr 
Plunket, so lately denounced as a firebrand, and half suspect- 
ed of being within the statutes of Premunire for Popish con- 
nexions, suddenly became the very oracle to whose decisions, 
both in policy and law, a final appeal might be made at every 
stage of the discussion. Men must have something specifick to 
which they can recur themselves, and refer their followers, in 
the fervour of general admiration. Accordingly, it suited the 
purposes of the Government to erect the two Speeches now 
before us into their authorities apd models throughout the ar- 
gument. Whatever might be urged on the other side, received 
a-short and easy answer—* Look to the unanswerable Speech 
of the Noble Baron,’ sang the Ministers in the one House.— 
‘ The excellent, the decisive statement of the member for Dub- 
lin College,’ responded their colleagues in the other. 

Tar removed as we are from the scenes of those exalted con- 
tentions, and reduced to take our information all in by the 
trusty eye alone, we confess that if we durst so far adven- 
ture an ignorant provincial opinion, we should be disposed 
to marvel at the fame which these two orations have acquired, 
had we not adverted to the causes of the praise so lavishly bé- 
stowed upon them. Nor can we admit the known effects of mis- 
reporting to be any solution of the difficulty. Lord Grenville 
himself publishes his speech. Mr Plunket’s, though apparent- 
ly not corrected by his own hand, is nevertheless admitted to 
be given with great accuracy. Neither can it now be urged 
that the most perfect report, one which should convey to us 
every word as it was spoken, would give an unfavourable view of 
the effect of oral eloquence, on the ground that, to use Mr Fox’s 
just and admirable remark, speeches are made to be spoken, and 
not to be read: For, admitting the entire truth of this important 
saying, it is equally true, that a skilful report of a great speech 
produces a composition full of high beauties, though not of the 
highest, and certainly not of the same kind with the merits of 
spoken oratory. And accordingly, we can admire most cor- 
dially those inimitable specimens of masculine, chaste, epigram- 
matic, vehement eloquence, which Mr Plunket’s speeches on 
the Catholic question present to us, as given in the Parliament- 
ary Debates for 1807 and 1812; and the manly, argumentative, 
and learned orations of Lord Grenville, upon the same subject, 
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‘in the same valuable repository of civil history. But, compared 
with those productions, the pamphlets now before us are poor 
‘and degenerate indeed. Lord Grenville’s has none of his close 
reasoning, his large and liberal views of policy, his honest zeal 
for suffering humanity, his patriotic resistance to slavish prin- 
ciples, his bold, uncompromising contempt for base and cour- 
tierlike devices: While Mr Plunket’s presents us only with 
such a plausible argument as some scores of barristers, in either 
end of the island, could make from a brief upon the late tu- 
moults; and is peculiarly defective in the point for which its 
value was most loudly magnified, a clear or definite statement 
of the legal views of the subject. 

We trust that the great names of these two statesmen will be 


eur excuse, for dwelling somewhat longer upon the matter of 


their Speeches, and taking notice of a few particulars in each 
of them, as specimens of the deficiencies of which we have 
been so hardy as to complain, notwithstanding the chorus of ap- 
plause with which they are said to have been received by their 
admiring hearers, reechoed, or perhaps begun, by those whose 
interest it was to hold them up to admiration. Weshould pre- 
mise, that the disappointment is considerably greater in the case 
of Mr Plunket’s than in Lord Grenville’s. 

‘That Noble person certainly delivers himself with his accus- 
tomed force. ' Strongly impressed with the trath of what he is 
stating, his language bears the impress of sincere conviction— 
of conveying the sentiments that come from his heart; and _ this 
faithful transcript of cordial feeling, when it proceeds from a 
man of strong mind, always must produce a high degree of 
eloquence.—* “Pe ctus est quod disertum facit.’ (QUINTIL. y Bat, 
unhappily, he labours, throughout the whole speeeh, under the 
influence of a theory, not to say a panic, which seems wholly 
to paralyze the natural strength of his understanding. He has 
fancied that the whole frame of society is about to perish by 
some moral phrensy of the people, or a large portion of the 
people; and though he thinks that it may survive the struggle, 
vet he considers the damage it must undergo in the conflict, to 
be such as make it likely that a wreck “only will be saved. 
‘Through so distorting a medium he views every part of the sub- 
ject, and all that bears any relation to it. ‘Truths which on 
every other occasion he would have admitted as self-evident, he 
now overlooks, or passes by as doubtful, or recoils from as pe- 
rilous. Evils in our system of polity, which his profound 
knowledge of economics must long ago have taught him to re- 
gard as incalculably ruinous to the State, he underrates, or pal- 
liates, or is willing to bear with, in the dread of encountering 
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some other hazards that have taken hold of his affrighted ima- 
gination. Remedies, of which himself has heretofore been the 
patron, in some instances, and which, in all cases, flow clearly 
trom principles known to be congenial to his philosophy, he 
now unhappily views with suspicion, and turns from, wildly 
staring to see if any plot or stratagem lurks beneath them. His 
alarm all this while impels him onward, so that he cannot look 
steadily around him. ‘ Pedibus timor addidit alas.’ It whets 
his ingenuity, however, and sometimes conjures up theories from 
afar, to confirm his apprehensions ; sometimes haunts him with 
phantoms of unreal things, with which he deals as if they were 
in actual existence. The sight is at once painful and humiliat- 
ing; nor could any thing but a sense of duty, in a most import- 
ant emergency, force us to linger over it. Nay, such is our un- 
feigned respect for the powerful undersfanding in which it has 
made such havock, that we should doubt whether the delusion 
were not ours, not his,—if we had not, to convince us, the un- 
erring evidence of facts, even since the sentiments before us were 
promulgated. 

‘ The mischief,’ says Lord Grenville, ‘ against which we are 
now called upon to defend our country, is not merely of the 
present day; no, nor of the present year.’ He then traces 
it to 1795; and even that is not a sufficiently remote origin. 
He goes back to the beginning of the French Revolution ; but 
this won’t satisfy him; and he cites Mr Burke’s authority, ‘ con- 
signed to posterity in his immortal writings, ’ to show how ‘ that 
terrible convulsion of the world’ did not create, but ¢ only call- 
ed forth the evil—increased it, and gave fresh vigour to its ope- 
ration.’ Without stopping to ask how far this doctrine ig to 
carry us; how long ago it is since we ought in common pru- 
dence to have abandoned our free constitution, and sacrificed 
our liberties to our tranquillity ; or how little of that freedom it 
can ever be safe for us at any time to enjoy—let us, with every 
veneration for Mr Burke’s great talents, his learning and elo- 
quence, hogestly express a Soube of the soundness of that judg- 
ment, which on this subject would erect him into an authority, 
and draw from his extravagant theories, and the visions of his 
most overheated imagination, oracular maxims to guide our 
conduct in the practical administration of public affairs. Such 
appeals have been but too frequent among those who were na- 
turally dazzled with the splendour of his rhetoric, and edified 
by the copious stores of his knowledge. But to hold him up as 
a prophet, as one who foresaw what has happened, further than 
to form a very vague and obscure idea of the beginning of the 
Revolution—a prediction possibly fulfilled by the measures to 
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which it gave rise—betokens a singular disregard of the most 
remarkable facts now existing before our eyes. When he told 
us that the Revolution would prove a source of mischief and 
confusion, both in France and other countries, he proved a true 
prophet ; but most people were ready to admit, that the French 
and their neighbours had much distress and disorder to wade 
through before the abuses could be destroyed which centuries 
had engendered; and it should be remembered, that he began 
by predicting just as confidently the annililation of France, and, 

as a proof of practical wisdom, assumed in discussing our army 
estimates, that our great rival was ‘ blotted out from the map of 
Europe.’ 

Then what shall we say of the final close of the drama? 
No one council of Mr Burke was ever followed, except in one 
or two absurd expeditions of emigrants, which proved fatal; 
all his principles were disregarded in carrying on the war, 
and by no one more entirely than by Lord Grenville in both 
his administrations; yet the Revolution ended in the destruc- 
tion of the French military power, without a single one of the 
neighbouring States being revolutionized; and, worst of all for 
his ‘authority, it has ended in the queblichment of a rational, 
free, happy, and improving constitution in France, to the in- 
finite advantage of her vast population, and the extirpation of 
the most odious abuses ever borne by any nation. . Let us not 
deceive ourselves. Were Mr Burke now alive, whose name and 
authority are so familiarly cited in these discussions, he would 
be found an inflexible adherent of the most bigotted, silly and 
contemptible party to be found in any civilized state. He would 
be the steady and eloquent and uncompromising patron of the 
Ultra-Royalist faction in France; he would be fulminating un- 
ceasingly against every thing that has been done at the restora- 
tion; the Charter would be his abhorrence; the toleration 
of revolutionary titles to property, in his eyes, would be sacri- 
lege against the Church, and robbery of the Nobility; the 
impunity of so many revolutionists, and the employment of 
some, would be denounced by him as a participation in regi- 
cide; the King, and those of his House who adhere to his 
Majesty, would be, above all others, charged as accomplices 
in par ricide after the fact; and all France would be painted by 
his imagination, contrary to the testimony of his own senses, 
as plunged in the depths of hopeless misery. No man can 
read a page of his ¢ immortal’ and most eloquent and ingeni- 
ous writings on this subject, without being convinced that. ‘such 
woutd be his position, and such his doctrines, were he now a- 
live; and that his cry would be loud and unceasing, for an im- 
mediate and universal restitution of all property,—of the old 
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privileges of Clergy and Nobility, and almost all the old institus 
tions—subject.only to such changes as a long course of gradual 
reformation might bring about in the lapse of ages, Such un- 
doubtedly was ‘Mr Burke, whose auth rity as a practical states 
man we so olten hear extolled,—as if no man had access to his 
writings, or could look at the events daily passing before his 
eyes. * 

No man can read the Speech of Lord Grenville, and not per- 
ceive that he has imbibed notions nearly ailied to those of Mr’ 
Burke, respecting the corrupted state of the English people, 
and the imminent dangers to which it exposes the stability: of 
the Government. The maintenance of internal tranquillity 
during war, he ascribes solely to the coercive measures of which 
he and Mr Pitt were the authors; from the restoration of 
peace, he dates the increase of the mischief. Since that mo- 
ment, its progress has been, he thinks, uninterrupted. ‘ Every 
‘ successive period has brought only fresh menace, augment- 
* ed violence, more open and 1 more ostentatious defiance « of the 

* public authority in all its branches.’ And earnestly he calls 
upon all who hear him, to reflect ‘ how rarely the history of 
‘any country has exhibited so rapid a progress of such a dan- 

* ger within so short a time.’ ‘That distress has been the cause 
of it, he broadly denies; it has cnly, he says, been the instru- 
ment. He paints the whole countr y as in a state bordering on 
rebellion.—* Qur danger is no longer to be searched for in 
‘ hidden consultations or secret conspiracies. It courts our 
notice—it obtrudes itself on our attention. We are daily 
assailed with undisguised menace, and are little removed from 
‘the immediate expectation of open violence.’ ‘To trace the 
progress of the evil, he says, is only to reflect on the history 
of the French Revolution, with which its conformity is exact. 
Our agitators, according to him, have servilely, yet ostentati- 
ously, copied ali the proceedings in that story. ‘Che inunda- 
tion of the country with treasonable and irreligious publica- 
tions, has been the first stage in both these great convulsions. 
These have been industriously disseminated, ‘he s says, not only 


‘ 


* Perhaps an example or two, of a less general nature, may show 
how liable Mr Burke was to be warped in his judgments by moral 
causes, or personal feelings. He expresses, in various parts of his 
writings on French affuirs, his alarm at the proceedings of the East 
Indian interest in this country ; denounces all who have made their 
fortunes in the East, and all the diplomatic body over Europe, .as 
essentially and naturally Jacobins ; and especially warns the country 
against being overthrown by a Bengal junto ! 
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through cities and towns, but even spread into hamlets and 
Setmhnntnyall Nor is the evil recent :—It has been of long con- 
tinuance, though it has but recently reached the height of its 
enormity, and deluged the soil with blasphemy and sedition. * 
—Mr Plunket, who-only arrived in England -at the meeting of 
Parliament, goes a-step further than Lord Grenville, and has 
discovered a truth, hidden from the researches of Englishmen, 
© that blasphemies have been fashioned. by..miscreants into 
€ primers for the education of children, to inoculate with this 
© pestilence those helpless beings, while receiving the fist eles 
© ments of knowledge.’ The next step, it seems, of the Eng- 
lish Revolution, was the same with the second stage..of the 
French, thirty vears before. Local. societies were -formed, 
‘clubs and unions of yarious descriptions, sedulously organ- 
‘ized and ‘contrived for the diffusion of these impious and de- 
structive doctrines, and the establishment of an extensive con- 
cert: and cooperation,’ * And when, at last, by the unre- 
mitted effect ofall this seduction, considerable portions of the 
multitude had-been deeply tainted, their minds prepared for 
acts of desperation, and familiarized with the thought of crimes, 
at the‘bare mention of which they would before have revolt- 
ed,--then it was that they were encouraged to collect together 
in large and turoultuous "bodies,—then it. was. that they were 
‘invited to fee] their own strength ; to: estimate and to display 
their numerical] force ;:and to manifest, in the face of day, their 
inveterate hostility to all the institutions of their Counteys and 
their open defiance of all its authorities.’ 
Thus, too, Mr Plunket plainly descries: ‘a sdvolatibnaty 
* project, ripe for execution;’ he sees that ‘sedition and blag 
* phemy are the instruments by which it: works; that. open 
‘ forec is to be employed for its accomplishment;’. and while 
he admits the great body of the people to be sound ; yet he 
apprehends that the attempt, though it may fail, will produce 
incalculable misery to the country :—For he argues, that the 
revolution in contemplation is not.one upon any principle, or 
conilacted by talents, or property, or rank ; but 2. revolution 
© for revolution’s sake, to be achieved by letting loose the phy- 
¢ sieal force of the country against its constituted authorities, 
to take away the property ‘of the rich and to distribute it 
among a rabble, previously freed from the restraints of we- 
ral and religious feeling: ’ “ In support: of this doc trine, ‘he 
feels sufficient confidence at once to express his opinion, with- 
out waiting for evidence;’ because he says that * the facts 
are of public notoriety, known and seen by every man who 
¢ does not chuse to shut his eyes.’ Lord Grenville takes the 
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history of our Revolation, in like manner, from common fame 
and public notoriety ; ‘and stops not to examine documents. 

Now it happens, -rather unluckily, that the evidence brought 
forward by the Ministers to justify their violent proceedings, falls 
extremely short of all ‘the assertions which these two speakers 
so easily draw from the * universal notoriety’ of the facts. 
They appear to have thought that the work of legislation should 
at once have been proceeded jn, without an inquiry, either in 
a Committee, or ‘by a submitted to Parliament. They 
knew @iough; it seems, ‘by means of * notoriety ;’ and deemed 
it néedless' to. go further!’ Unluckily, they who did go further, 
fared worse; the documents: contradict ‘most of the great 
positions laid down’ by the Alarmists';.and do not, in any one 
material respect, prove! their case It is of essential import- 
ance,that we should advert a little more in detail to this evi- 
dence, in giving'the History of this Alarm, as we formerly un- 
dertook to record that ‘of the year 1817. If we shall ever live 
to see the country cured of its truly mortifying, we may say 
humiliating, propensity, to be the easy dupe of such panics 
as often as a tottering government finds’ its account: in raising 
them, this salutary change can only be wrought: by soberly re- 
flecting upon the past, recalling to mind ‘the stories told, and 
examining these at a season when, the panic having subsided, 
reason may be allowed to operate, and demonstrate their false- 
hood; or, at least, by showing that the event has disproved 
them. 

There is a very material difference to be observed between 
the late alarm, and the others which have been industriously 
propagated in our times. In those former cases, the panic was 
deemed necessary to preserve the existing ministry. The course 
of public events, and, above all, their own misconduct or inca= 
pacity, had made the placemen of the day tremble for their 
patronage or power; they raised, therefore, a cry that sedition 
threatened the monarchy; or that an: invasion was impending, 
while a domestick enemy was ready to cooperate with France ; 
or that the Church was in danger from the Pope; and, latterly, 
that property was in jeopardy from the Spencean Philanthro- 
pists: And, under the cover of these delusions, they secured 
their own retreat from the difficulties of their situation, getting 
the country to rally round themselves,—and ae it, by leav- 
ing it in the same difficulties as before, with the loss of some 
branch of its liberties.. In all these former cases, however, the 
unconstitutional acts, or violent measures, which were adopted 
in such emergencies, were only desired as a means of increasing 
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. the panic, not for their own sakes; and, accordingly, they were 
made éemporary,—because, in point of fact, their authors cared 
not if they expired and were forgotten as soon as they had serv- 
ed the turn of thickening the plot, frightening the timid, and 
making all good alarmists regard the danger of the existing ad- 
ministration as synonymous with the overthrow of the State. 
This was remarkably proved both in 1812 and 1817. In the 
former year, our commercial embarrassments, the silly and most 
mischievous policy pursued with regard to America, and the 
unexpected joss of the only able debater in the cabinet, con- 
spired to shake the ministry to its foundation. .Some discon- 
tents in the manulacturing distriets, and the violent proceedings 
of persons combined against machinery, were made the ground 
of having secret committees appointed; and their Reports re- 
commended several measures of legislation,’ under which it 
woukl be difficult to show that any thing has ever since been 
done. In afew months the whole was forgotten: and, at this 
moment, very. Sew: persons recollect that 1812 was.a year of 
alarm. In 1817, the agricultural and trading interests were re- 
duced to a state of unprecedented depression; and rational men 
generally required a change of men and of policy. Their de- 
mands were straightway met with a plot; and, as some variety 
was now absolutely necessary to season the thrice-told tale, an 
alarm was cunningly, but most clumsily raised, that a scheme 
had been formed to seize the property of the rich, and divide it 
among the poor. ‘lo discomfit the supposed authors of the con- 
spiracy, bills were passed, on the usual Reports of Secret Com- 
mittees. The British Legislature was actually reduced to the 
humiliating employment of enacting laws against some half 
dozen wretched fanatics, in the lowest stage of poverty and im- 
becility ; aud the country was desired to rejoice in having es- 
caped from a plot to destroy it, by means of a revolutionary 
treasury of a few pounds, a magazine of bullets in the foot of 
an old stocking, and a torce of cavalry, the mounting of which 
was to depend upon the supply of generous steeds to be drawn 
from our hackney-coach stands. In both these cases, the whole 
object was to keep alive the panic of the country until the panic 
of the ministers should subside; and the measures were ouly va- 
lued for their subserviency to this end. 

It has certainly been otherwise upon the late occasion. A 
design*seems to have been formed of at once strengthening the 
existing ministry by means of the alarm excited, and perma- 
nently abridging the liberties of the people, and increasing the 
power of the Crown, ‘The danger to the administration arase 
principally from our financial embarrassments, and from the 
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universal reprobation of their conduct in the affair of Manches- 
ter. But to secure their places against the effects of these unto- 
ward circumstances, was not the only purpose to which the 
alarm might be applied. The ‘ /?adicals’ were capable of 
rendering far more lasting and valued service to their country. 
‘-Jacobin,’ become: stale phrase, was now varied; and many 
worthy men, in the enjoyment of much lucrative preferment, 
began to flatter themselves with the pleasing prospect of deriv- 
ing as much profit from ‘ Radicalism,’ as they had in past 
times, the golden era of the French Revolution, drawn from 
shouting ‘ Jacobinism,’ and campaigning against the < domesticl: 
enemy.’ ‘There is always a certain class of persons, high in sta- 
tion and well provided with treasure, to whom those vulgar, 
noisy, indelicate things, called popular meetings, are an object of 
fastidious disgust, and, indeed, of perennial alarm. When the 
multitude is assembled, they are strong and make themselves 
respected ; a certain deference becomes due to those who indi- 
vidually are our inferiors; and they do in fact possess 2 power 
which it requires the vigilance ‘of the magistrate in executing 
the law of the land, to render safe for the publick peace. With 
such habitual alarmists, any measure must always: find favour 
which affords a prospect of bringing to an end what they real- 
ly think hurtful to the country, because they feel it unpleasant 
to themselves. The same persons mortally hate a free press; 
they are shocked at its licentious attacks upon private character ; 
and, far from pardoning these faults in consideration of its po- 
litical services, they regard those services to the cause of Liberty 
as no small aggravation of the principal offence. Measures for 
restraining newspapers, accordingly, are hailed by our alarmists 
as eminently wholesome; and, when these are combined with 
restrictions upon publick meetings, there is such a semblance cf 
general views, of large-policy, of systematic vigour, as perfectly 
captivates and dazzles their moderate understandings. It is in 
vain that you call for proofs of new danger; they have it with- 
in,—in their perpetual fears and constitutional squeamishness. 
In vain you ask those habitual eulogists of the English Constitu- 
tion, whether it has provided no remedy for such obvious evils, 
and how in past times we have been saved from their devasta- 
tion. The answer is silent contempt—or a charge of disaffec- 
tion. In vain you propose the equal and unsparing enforce- 
ment of those laws which brought us through the dangers of 
domestick rebellion, foreign attack, and a disputed succession, 
for a whole ceutury,— and of the French Revolution, and its plots 
and its wars, for thirty years. To execute the old jaw has in 


it nothing new, and therefore nothing satistactory; they have 
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worked themselves into a belief that the danger is novel, and 
they can only find comfort in its being met by a new code of 
police and of punishment. Thus it has happened, we are verily 
—— that the blind supporters of Government, far from 

eing scared by the late changes in our Statute book, are dis- 
appointed at more violent alterations not having been propound- 
ed, and discontented at! the large concessions in each measure, 
extorted by the strenuous efforts of the Opposition. 

Not only has the object now appeared for the first time to be 
changed, and a party to: have grown: up to power, whose prin- 
ciple is the permanent alteration of the Constitution to one less 
free; but the mode of carrying on the plan of alarm has been 
materially varied. The publlick, and even the Parliament, could 
no longer bear the gross delusion of pretended inquiries by 
Secret Committees, which the ministry first. packed with their 
tried supporters, and then fed with such evidence as it suited 
their own views to produce: thus securing a favourable Report 
as matter of absolute certainty. Any examination of papers, 
without seeing and questioning the authors, would no longer 
satisfy those who deemed inquiry requisite at all; and the ballot 
had, from frequent use and frequent exposure to ridicule, be- 
come a term not to be used with the due gravity of countenance. 
The suspension of the Habeas Corpus, too, and its accomplice, 
the Bill of Indemnity, had been too recently tried, and too de- 
cidedly condemned at the last general election, to make any 
such measures of restriction tolerably safe; especially as they 
must, in conformity with the new scheme of Government, be 
made lasting, if not perpetual. Accordingly, the ministers sa- 
tisfied themselves with producing a number of papers, as proofs. 
of their conspiracy ; and upon these they at once founded the 
first chapter of their Code of Imperial Law. 

It seems obvious, that this course of proceeding is liable to 
every objection; and is in all respects less consistent, without 
being in any manner more satisfactory than the line proposed 
by Lord Grenville and Mr Plunket, of resting upon the gene- 
rab notoriety of the facts,—in other words, upon something made 
up of light and shade; partly of what we see, partly of what 
we hear by report; a little of what we know, and a great deal of 
what we know nothing at all about:—a very vague ground of le- 
gislation, it is true, and a most sorry foundation upon which to 
build great and lasting changes in the Constitution of the country; 
but not in reality one 2d¢a improved in solidity by the addition of 
selected scraps of paper flung upon the tables of the Two Houses, 
without any confronting, or cross-examination whatever, and 
in many cases without a disclosure of the names of the authors, 
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U the former occasions the evidence was swppressed ; the 
publick saw nothing but the Reports of the Selected Committees, '- 
and were left to conjecture the force of the arguments by seeing 
the effects which they produced upon the minds of the chosen, 
inquirers. Now the contrary course is pursued ;, the farce of 
an inquiry, where there can be no examination, is given: up 
and such evidence is produced as would have veen sufficient, be- 
fore a Committee, to obtaim the Report desired .by the Mini- 
sters, we will venture to say, whatever that might be. . In some 
respects, this is a more fair method. of proceeding ; but it also 
has its advantages for tlie Government, who.thus avoid record-- 
ing their own description of the pie which they wish ithe eoun- 
try to believe in. \' Formerly we had'the;great benefit of seeing, 
in the Reports of the Secret Committees, the portrait-of the 
danger which wasjasserted ‘to exist, ‘and which was said to jus- 
tify the measures proposed; from whence we derived the power - 
of afterwards comparing the picture with the reality, 2s disclos- 
ed by the event,» im the course of ‘a few. weeks orenionths;: and. 
the result of this comparison, both in 1412 and 1817; :was, quite 
fatal to the accuracy of the conclusions drawn: by the!Secret 
Committees; or to the credit of the evidence laid before them, 
—or, it may be, to both. This opportunity we have wot im the 
present instance; but are left to collect the impression intend 
ed to be conveyed by the Ministers, of the kind and magnitude 
of the peril, from the! evidence itself, and from theit own state- 
ments in debate, and the published Speeches of their supporters, 
the two most considerable of which are now before us. 

Before going at all.into that evidence, it is fit that we should 
very generally remind the reader of the delusions whicli the 
Committees of 1812 and 1817 propagated or shared, supported 
in all likelihood by much the same sort of documents: as those 

romulgated on the present occasion, The extreme thought- 
ented of those who can onee more be deceived by such stories, 


and the incredible assurance of those who can challenge credit 
for them, will thus the better be made manifest. : ‘ 

Both these Reports describe an extensive, and most danger- 
ous conspiracy, as having been formed, and -almost reached 2 
state of maturity. In both, the explosion is represented as upon 
the eve of bursting forth and overwhelming the country: Yet, 
— to tell, five years had elapsed between the dates of the 


two documents; so that we are gravely told to believe in schemes 
like these, confided to hundreds of thousands, and yet kept 
profoundly secret; ripe for execution, and yet standing still 
year after year—contrary to the whole nature of men and de- 
signs and plots from the beginning of time. Indeed, the Com- 
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mittee of 1812 indulge themselves in the most flowery descrip- 
tions of the extent and perfection of discipline already attained 
by the disaficeted all over the manufacturing districts of York- 
shire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Lancashire, (from whence, 
they innocently remark, * the contagion has spread to Carlisle.’) 
They march, it is said, in corps of 800, well armed; * place 
* mounted parties in advance, with drawn swords, and the same 
© number of men also mounted as a rear guard.’ ‘They assem- 
ble in the night ¢ on heaths and commons, taking the usual mi- 
* litary precautions of parolvs and countersigns ; calling over 
their muster rolls by numbers, not by names ; obeying leaders 
in disguise; placing sentries to give the alarm if any suspect- 
ed person approaches; and dispersing instantly at the firing 
of a gun, or other signal agreed upon; sometimes also using 
signals by rockets or blue lights, which enable them to com- 
‘ municate from one of their parties to the other.’ It is the 
less to be wondered at, that so well disciplined an army should 
have been able ‘ to Jevy contributions in money, which serves 
* the double purpose of support, and of inducement to persons 
* to join them,’ (we suppose by recruiting bounty and the 
marching guinea.) Of course, they have not been unmindful of 
the essential duty of great commanders, the establishment of 
Magazines; they have, we find, for a long time, been plundering 
all the country of arms, powder and lead, for casting into balls; 
in some districts ‘ the arms of all the peacetul inbabitants have 
* been swept away by these armed bands;’ and at one place 
(Sheffield) they attacked the depot of the local militia, destroy- 
ing part, and carrying off some of the arms found there. If such 
be the perfection of the Military system of this new European 
power, whose dominions extend through the central counties of 
the Island of Britain, its Civil polity is in a state no less advan- 
ced. * A Secret Committee is the great mover of the whole 
“ machine;’ societies, in subordination each to its own secret 
committee, are formed everywhere; * delegates pass continually 
‘ from, place to place to concert their plans;’ and ‘ signs are 
‘ arranged by which the persons engaged in these conspiracies 
* are known to each other.’ The most horrid oaths again form, 
as it were, the Liturgy of the community, binding each other to 
mischief, and assassination, and secrecy; nor is it possible, in 
consequence of those acts, and the system of terror established, 
to bring any one engaged in these aifairs to justice. 

Such is the phantom ¢orjured up by the Committee of 1812! 
Now no one is silly enough to contend, thatthe Arms and Oaths 
Bills then passed, could ‘ave the slightest effect in dissolving or 
counteracting a plan so deep laid and so well matyred,—the more 
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especially as hardly any thing was done under those acts. Yet, 
in a few months, no one recollected the existence either of 
phantom or report; the new military power was ‘ blotted out 
trom the map’ of England ; of its civil government, ‘ etiam pe- 
rieve ruin@.’ The special commission held at York the ensui 
winter, for trying offences connected with machinery (as they all 
were), found no difficulty in trying and convicting some dozens 
of their ringleaders by the o/d law of the land ; not one witness 
was molested for his testimony, nor a magistrate for his exer- 
tions; and the evidence of the Crown, in some most important 
particulars, directly falsified the statements in the Reports of 
the Secret Committees. * 

Unfortunately all this deception, so successfully practised, 
and so satisfactorily exposed, was forgotten in 1817—to such a 
degree, that there was as much alarm excited by the reading of 
the oath in Parliament, as if it were a mere novelty—no one re- 
collecting that a copy of the self-same oath is given.1a the Reports 
ef 1812. The Committee of 1817 begin with a terrific descrip- 
tion of the plan formed for attacking and seizing London; the 
Tower and Bank were to be invaded; the different barracks 
taken; the prisons opened, and their inmates armed: And all 
this was not sufliciently extensive—for it is represented as only 
being * part of a general plan of rebellion and insurrection. ’ 
The scheme, it seems, extended all over the country, both Eug- 
land and Scotland, looking to ‘ the leading persons in London’ 
for orders and example. Clubs were everywhere formed under 
the names of ‘ Jiampden’ and * Union’. Clubs, ostensibly for 
Reform,—and by many of their members only known as connect- 
ed with that object, but designed by others to connect the mem- 
bers of the conspiracy. A Spencean Society is described as en- 
gaged in plans of dividing the land, and destroying the funds ; 
and a general system of propagating sedition and blasphemy, 
by cheap publications, is stated to be pursued. 

The acquittal of the persons charged with the famous Lon- 
don Plot, was the first blow which this notable story required ; 
its details were found to be too ridiculous to deserve one mo- 
ments credit... ‘The Spenceans were next found to amount in 
all to less than a dozen, headed by a worthy brace-maker; and 
the errors of this little sect were discovered to be of a religious 
but fanatical cast, No one since that time has ever had the 
courage to pretend a dread of the Spenceans; the bare men- 


* See the remarkable instance of Mr Horsefall’s murder, in our 
Journal for April 1817, where the particulars of the mistatemcut 
are detailed. 
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tion of whose name would now, prone as we still are to alarm, 
excite a smile in the most loyal company in the land: Yet three 
years have not elapsed since they formed the principal features 
in the Plot of the Season; their reveries were cited in Ministe- 
rial Speeches; their tenets, equally hostile to landholders and 
stockholders, were held up by committees to the intimidation of 
both; a grave and solemn statute was to put them down; 
and 'the dread of them actually formed the maim ground of sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act for a year. ‘The attack on the 
Prince Regen 

rts with the general conspiracy; and the courtiers repte- 
re it as splovadth a pistol. aie - until the auneat 
tive demonstration proved the physical impossibility of a’ bullet 
making two holes, by rebounding on the'perpendicaular glass of a 
carriage. But a truly remarkable circumstance was, that the Re- 
bels of 1817 seemed to have no arms, nor-ammunition, nor drill- 
ing, nor other- military organization; a tumultudus: meeting at 
Spafields, and a riot in some gunsmiths’ shops, were their only 
tactics; so that the armies, the magazines, the treasure, the ex- 
cellent discipline both of horse and foot, which/had rendered the 
Land of Lud so formidable to the neighbouring powers in 1812, 
had entirely'disappeared; and this mighty state had’ sunk into 
total oblivion, so'as not even to be commemorated by the Secret 
Reporters—a melancholy example of the vicissitudes of Empire ! 
This military commonwealth, however, had been, it seems, melt- 
ed into a civil community of many hundreds. of thousands, ‘all 
linked in secret associations, and moved at will by the power of 
a London Committee. They were even represented as begin- 
ning to arm themselves, though no explanation whatever was 
given how they had come to lose their former equipments. But 
a formidable, though not a very unexpected enemy, soon 
gan his — against this confederation, in the shape of a 
plentiful harvest ; and, before the end of the year 1817, no more 
was heard of plots, armings, central bodies, combined opera- 
tions, and Spencean schemes, than if Select Committees had 
neyer been. 

Here Jet us pause, to mark the strange «passion for political 
alarm that seems so deeply rooted in the people of this country, 
excited almost at the will of their rulers; again and: again agi- 
tating them to acts of violence, blinding them to the grossest 
impostures, beguiling them of all regard to their dignity or their 
interest ; changing only its object or its direction, but always 
ready to rise at the call of those who can serve their own ends 
by reproducing it; and so entirely independent of reason, that 
no experience of its groundlessness one year, seems to cure the 
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general predisposition to indulge in it the next. We might 
naturally imagine, that when the stories of 1812 were so com- 
pletely exposed—when the mere lapse of time had shown the im- 
possibility of the plots then reported to be ripe for execution— 
the, people, thus undeceived, would have been more slow to 
believe in similar fictions five years after; and, when this second 
delusion had been dispelled, it, might well. have been deemed 
a hopeless task to attempt the revival of it, under a new name, 
in three. years more. , The fable of the wolf represents most 
men as apt to feel too great scourity alicr having been deluded 
with false clarms; but, however unfounded our .national panics 
may prove, the oftener they prevail, and the more groundless 
they turn out, we seem only the more prone to be seized with 
them time after, time, and to act under the influence of each 
succeeding terror, .as if all the former had been found to pro- 
ceed from the rational apprehension of real perils. ‘This pecu- 
liarity of our character, is perhaps in some degree owing to the 
free constitution, which makes every man more or less a politi- 
cian; and thus enlisting the feelings of all. in the discussion of 
each question, subjects the operations of the publick, mind to 
something like the agitations.of a multitude, or a popular assem- 
bly,. Yet more is required to account for such a succession of 
delusions; for certainly, though the people may err once or 
twice, and during a season persist in their mistake, they, correct 
themselves if let alone, and become wise and rational by ex- 
perience,. unless pains ane taken to keep them in error., But 
when the great influence of Government in all its departments 
throughout the country, is considered, we shall understand the 
facilities which the Ministers of the day always possess, when 
they are desirous of propagating a temporary delusion. Not 
only the avowed agents of power are everywhere at work, speak- 
ing the same language, and using their direct authority to en- 
force their doctrines ; not only the press is at work weekly and 
daily to repeat, with every gross exaggeration, and even all the 
resources of the most shameless fabrication, the tale of terror 
which its patrons wish to have borne round the land; but all the 
adherents of the system, from expectation, or recollection, or 
mere vanity and love of importance, are eternally. echoing the 
cry proceeding from above. It servés tosilence their honest but 
annoying adversaries —it is better than a thousand arguments— 
it enables them to triumph for the moment, by hunting down as 
disaffected all who are slow to believe; and experience tells 
them how little risk they run, of being discredited at any one 
time by former convictions of falsehood or of folly. 

We are now to see the application of these remarks to the 
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Jate alarm, closely resembling the former panics in all its easen- 
tial particulars, except the more dangerous purposes to which 
it has been made subservient. We must premise, that nothing 
can be further from our intention than to deny that a general 
discontent has for some years prevailed ‘through the country ; 
that it has been on the increase of late; that it especially infects 
populous districts, like those where manufactures are spread ; 
that it is ready to be turned by factious and wprincipled de- 
magogues to dangerous purposes; that when distress prevails, 
it is always most to be dreaded; and that, to seeure the peace 
of the State against its effects, demands the vigilant care of the 
Executive Government. Whatever be the more remote origin 
of this spirit, we conceive the load of taxation under which the 
community labours, to be the chief proximate cause of ‘its in- 
creased diffusion, to which we may add, the generally prevail- 
ing distrust of the Government, from the alternate harshness 
and feebleness of its measures, and their consistency only in one 
point, a resolute, unfeeling, insulting denial of all redress of 
grievances, all economical reform, and all improvement, how- 
ever moderate, in the representative system. That the old law 
of the land was amply sufficient to cope with the disaffected, 
had it been administered by steady hands, and accompanied 
with the spirit of conciliation, we hold to be equally ma- 
nifest; and the folly of believing in any conspiracies beyond 
the one which we have been describing, must appear plain, 
if we only attend to the proofs on which, in an evil hour for 
their own case, and contrary to thesounder advice of Lord 
Grenyille and Mr Plunket, the Ministers have choosed to 
rest it. ' 

At the beginning of last July, the acting magistrates for the 
Manchester district, appear to have announced to the Govern- 
ment their apprehensions that ‘some alarming insurrection was 
in contemplation.’ They distinctly state the existence of great’ 
distress ; and justly observe, that ‘when the people are op- 
* pressed with hunger, they do not wonder at their giving ear 
* to any doctrines which they are told will redress their griev- 
* ances :’—a circumstance very much overlooked both by Lord 
Grenville and Mr Plunket, who assert, that the disaffection 
is unconnected with distress, and whose view of the subject 
would, therefore, have been materially aided by proceeding upon 
‘ the notoriety of the facts,’ and producing no documents at 
all. ‘Phe same magistrates add their expectations of * a wene- 
‘ ral rising at no distant period,’ and mention two meetings as 
in preparation: But itis important to remark, that they speak of 
distress, and the harangues of demagogues, as ‘he only grounds of 
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their apprehension; advert to no combination or secret plots; 
and make no use whatever of the word ‘ conspiracy.’ Ina 
fortnight after this, they adcoted the excellent precaution of 
forming an armed association, to aid the civil power in keeping 
the peace; and, when the Manchester meeting on the 9th of 
August was advertised, for the purpose of chusing a Member of 
Parliament, or Legislatorial Attorney, they wisely gave’ warn- 
ing to the people that such a proceeding was illegal. ‘This pru- 
dent measure too had the desired effect ; a notice was issued that 
no such meeting would be held; and another meeting, on the 
subject of reform only, was called for the 16th, after a formal 
requisition had been given in to the Borough Reeve to sum- 
mon one, and he had declined. (Papers laid before Parliament, 
pp- 5, 9, 10.) : 

About ten days before this fatal day, we find the-Magistrates 
communicating to Government the information that drilling 
was going on * very extensively,’ and at the same time that 
* flags and caps of liberty’ were provided in the neighbouring 
towns, evidently for adorning their processions. Soon after, 
depositions are transmitted respecting the system of drilling; 
and these testimonies deserve our most serious attention. ‘They 
are thirty-seven in number, of which nine only are given with 
the names of the informants, the remaining twenty-eight being 
distinguished only by the letters of the alphabet; and of the 
nine which appear in their real names, four are the examina- 
tions of persons taken in the act of drilling, and the other five 
seem to have been spies sent by the Magistrates. But it is most 
material to observe how differently the nameless witnesses 
speak, and how much more strong these statements are. The 
persons with names, all, with one exception, speak of drilling 
in small bodies, and either at seven in the morning, or in the 
evening before nightfall. The anonymous deponents speak of 
meetings in the dead of the night, and i great numbers, and 
with a degree of discipline of which no mention is made by the 
others. ‘Thus B. C. (Papers, p. 19.) describes an assemblage 
early in the morning at ‘Tandle Hill thus ;—we give it as a spe- 
cimen, 

‘ There was a concourse of two or three thousand ; of which num- 
ber there were upwards of seven hundred who were drilling in com- 
panies, by marching both in slow, quick, and double quick time, and 
in every other respect went through the usual evolutions of a regi- 
ment ; that each company might contain from fifty to sixty men, and 
were commanded by a person in the character of a captain; that when 
they were ordered to fire, it was immediately followed by a clap of hands 
throughout the line ; that, out of the number who were met, I knew 
a few persons who reside in Crompton and its neighbourhood ; but, 
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.of the men who were acting as drill-serjeants, or officers of com- 
panies, I know. nothing ; yet, from my knowledge of military discipline, 
T am satisfied they were persons capable of organizing a regiment ; 
that, whilst I was.on the ground, I heard persons say, that they 
(meaning the parties in drill) were jit ta contend with any regular 
troops, only that they wanted arms; and, in. the evening of yester- 
day, a man told me who had been at Tandle Hill,. and who said he 
had been drilled that day, that a similar meeting would take place next 
Sunday, but that would be the last; that the persons remained on the 
ground until about seven o'clock, having been there upwards of three 
hours ; and the whole of this time was devoted to drilling.” p. 19. 
Now, we entreat the reader who may have recovered. his 
sober senses, as well as him who never lost them, to remark two 
very material things in this willing and even zealous informant’s 
story. The drill mecting which was to take place next Sunday 
was to be the last, says B. C.; and he intends that his employers 
should conclude (nor ‘did ‘they disappoint him), that’ the time 
for taking the fiéld was then to come, and all this discipline to 
be turned to account in actual campaign with the * regular 
troops.” But ‘ vert Sunday’ was the 15th of August, the jurat 
of the affidavit being the. 9th; and the day after that was the 
Manchester Meeting; so that the plain meaning of the whole was, 
that these drillings were titérided to teach’ the parties'from the 
villages and neighbouting towns to form their procession in a 
more orderly and magnificeiit manier ‘on ‘that day, when all 
further occasion for such discipline would cease. Again, B. C. 
says, that only 700 of the 2000 or 3000 persons present, were en- 
gaged in drilling’;' therefore, the conspirators who were planning 
and preparing their traitorous designs, were actually levying 
war against the King, before a crowd of near two thousand spec- 
tators. Surely such kinds of High Treason arc not very likely 
to overturn a Siate. If such oveit-aots (we may well cal! them). 
should be laid with a. proditorie, the term would seem applied 
rather to a betraying of the plot, than the duty of allegiance. 
Passing over such discrepancics between the anonymous gen- 
tlemen, as that one could count 400 or 500 men at drill in the 
dark, at the same time ‘that «mother could sce nething (p. 21.); 
and such improbabilitics, as ‘that a person should, in giving his 
first acccunt of a nightly meeting, leave out almost all the most 
remarkable particulars, and then niake a supplementary affida- 
vit of them two days afterwards (p. 22.);—-we may take notice 
of the depositions of three unknown persons (p. 21.), who all 
describe a night drill in such a manner as can leave no manner 
of doubt in any one’s mind that the object of those concerned in 
it was innocent, according to their notions, and that it was to 
prepare them for bearing part in a procession on the 16th ;—the 
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Captain, after exercising his men, having announced to them 
that ‘ their a was put off, on account of their paper being 
illegal; but that this would give them more time, and that they 
would want a colour, and twelve young ladies to carry it!” 

Another witness describes a drill, or parade, or field-day (for 
it does not exactly appear which), as being held near the high 
way, and relates the march of the persons concerned in come 
panies on the road itself, he having seen and conversed with 
them from the mail-coach, then ‘passing through them (p. 25). 
Nor is there one single deposition, even from the anonymous 
witnesses, that gives the least impression of any mystery or con- 
cealment being used. in the whole course of these proceedings. 
Their object appears to have always been openly avowed, be- 
fore strangers, in crowds, and upon the highways; and against 
this incontestable evidence of facts, we are desired to set such 
testimony as that of three perenne who, without swearing to any 
fact at all, except generally to night drills, take upon them to 
say, upon their oaths, that the intent of that drilling is ‘ to 
‘ qalty them for hostile purposes, against the Government of 
* the country, and against the peace of our Lord the King, 
‘ his erown and dignity, and to the disturbance of them these 
* informants,’ (p. 15.)—words evidently prepared for them by 
some Attorney, or Justice’s clerk, who mistook the work he was 
set upon, and added to a Deposition the but-end of an Indict- 
ment. ‘ 

But we should be glad to know, in general, why the names 
of all these twenty-eight personages are suppressed? What 
risk can they run by being known? The Magistrates and 
Constables all appear in their proper characters, and seem to 
apprehend no evil, though they are far more the objects of at- 
tack than their more obscure neighbours. Several even of the 
spies are named at full length; and one man who had actually 
been maltreated for spying, and threatened with death if he in- 
terfered again, is yet not atraid of coming forward with his tes- 
timony, and signing his name to it. Can any good reason be 
imagined for keeping back all the others? Have we not a 
right to conjecture, either that they would be found persons not 
of the best character and credit, or that their stories would 
contradicted by responsible witnesses? Above all, it is most 
unaccountable that such meetings as those on the highway and 
at Tandle Hills, should not be described by any of the hun- 
dreds, and even thousands, who were present as spectators, and 
some two or three of whom might have been expected to give 
the account of what they saw and heard. It may safely be as- 
serted, that they who prepared a case resting on scraps of de- 
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positions vouched by no names, may lay their account with an 
inference being drawn extremely unfavourable to their good 
faith. They may expect to be told that they have good reasons 
for suppressing so much; and they seem to do a foolish and in- 
consistent thing in giving such evidence at all, unless they chuse 
to tell more about it; for while they admit the necessity of 
proof, they in truth do little or nothing to furnish it. 

All inquiry,—in short all methods of informing the Legislature 
of the country must needs be futile, except one, —the examination 
of witnesses: And, unless the subject is such as to admit of this 
species of investigation, it is infinitely better to allow measures to 
be adopted on the responsibility of the Executive Government 
alone, than to deceive the nation with the mockery of evidence. 
The kind of tribunal before which the examination shall take 
place, is comparatively of littke moment; whether before the 
Houses of Parliament openly, or, where the subject requires 
secrecy, before a Sclect Committee, to whom the discretion 
may be entrusted, of withholding facts in some cases, and con- 
cealing names in others, as has been done in the most delicate 
of all inquiries, those concerning the affairs of the Bank. 
But that those who are to judge, should see those whose testi- 
mony is to guide their decision, seems a proposition too self- 
evident to require, or even to admit of demonstration. Even 


if the Ministers were suffered to pack the Committee, some- 
thing like the truth must be elicited from examining witnesses ; 
whereas, if the Committee be as oe named as possible, no- 


thing but deception can result from their labours, if they are 
only to read such documents as the Ministers select to suit their 
own views, and are not to have the power of putting a single 

uestion, or seeing a deponent, cr even knowing his name. 

he fairest Committee must thus be wholly in the hands of the 
persons who pack the Green Bag, as much as if those persons 
had packed the Committee also. To take an example from the 
mistakes of the Committee in 1812; the false statement that 
Mr Horsefall was murdered in the face of day, before a multi- 
tude who rejoiced in his massacre, never could have been made, 
had the Committee, instead of reporting upon the contents of 
Jetters and reports from Magistrates, seen the person who gave 
the account, or had the power to call before them one or two 
by-standers to contradict him; for, in all probability, the least 
cross-examination would have shown the story to be a fiction ; 
and no one could have confirmed it, because there were so few 
people near, that there was only a single passenger who could 
help the wounded man to a house at some distance, as afterwards 
fully appeared by the Crown’s evidence at the trial cfthe murder- 
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ers. Inthe same manner, many of the loose stories, rumours, 
and surmises, which the depositions of this year contain, if sifted 
by the smallest rigour of cross-examination, would have ceased 
to afford the least ground for believing in a systematic conspiracy. 
But the depositions, or rather such portions of them, and of their 
secret correspondence, as suited their owh purpose, were laid 
before Parliament, without any of the checks which an exa- 
mination would have afforded, before the most partial Commit- 
tee that could have been packed. 

We now resume this Evidence, such as it is; and, passing 
over the too well known events of the 16th of August, we ma 
advert to the state of the other discontented counties. Eac 
step we take will now tend to dissipate whatever’ portion of 
alarm may seem to arise from Lancashire,—for the whole case 
of the Government and the Alarmists is to be found there; 
and wherever greater forbearance was shown, the’ dangér seems 
to have subsided of itself. 

At Birmingham a meeting was held on the 12th July, for o 
purpose deatly illegal—the choice of a Member of Parliament 
without the King’s write The worthy Magistrate who records 
its proceedings, ‘begins by stating, that it ‘ was not attended 
‘ with any breach of the peace, and that the whole assemblage 
‘ had quietly dispersed before seven o’clock,’ the hour of meet- 
ing having been nominally three. He adds, that the proces- 
sion and ceremonies were ridiculous; the speeches far more 
moderate than in other places, and confiried to the topics in 
vogue with Reformers; and that the whole members who’ at- 
tended, did not exceed 10,000, including a great portion of 
women and children, although the meeting had been repte- 
sented as consisting of 25,000. ‘The attendance of women atid 
children, also, at the Manchester meeting, and their a¢com- 
panying the processions which came from the country, affords 
a strong presumption, rebutted by no one ascertained faét, that 
those who took part in it had conteived no designs whatever 
hostile to the peace; and if it be said that the leaders had de- 
signs unknown to their numerous followers, we can only an- 
swer, that any meeting in the world, if numerously attended, 
may in the same way be accounted dangerous; both because 
large mobs are easily inflamed, and because a great show of 
numerical strength is, at all times, a mode of intimidation. 

But the history of these proeeedings in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, is still more important in elucidating the nature of 
the supposed conspiracy. The first Reform meeting mention- 
ed in the Papers, was held at Hunslet Moor, near Leeds, on 
VOl. XXIII. NO. 65. O 
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the 19th of July. The truly venerable and patriotic Noble- 
man, who happily was then at the head of the County, had ar- 
rived at his post, and offered the Mayor of Leeds whatever aid 
he might deem requisite, for enabling him to preserve the 
‘King’s peace. That worthy Magistrate, however, required no 
assistance; and Lord Fitzwilliam then gives an account of the 
proceedings—which, as compared with that of the meeting held 
there sume time before, merits all our attention. 

‘ For the present, I have to report to your Lordship (according to 
the reports made to me), that the tone of these gentlemen was mani- 
festly humb!e and much lowered, compared to that they assumed at 
the preceding meeting, at the same place ; so much so, that even an 
inclination to petition Parliament was expressed ;—at the close, the 
meeting was dissolved. 

‘ Iam given to understand, that scarcely more than half the num- 
ber of the preceding meeting had assembled at this, and that the 
proportion of women was much larger at this than at the former: It 
passed off without the least disturbance or tumult ; and they dispers- 
ed in the most peaceable and orderly manner, without insult or af- 
front to any one. I have reason to think, that such a termination of 
this meeting was foreseen by the Mayor, founded upon an opinion, 
that the mass of the population within his jurisdiction is by no means 
disaffected, nor seditiously disposed ; though they are suffering most 
cruel privations through want of employment, the consequence of 
stagnation of trade. But I am told, that, aware of the cause, they 
bear their hard lot with wonderful patience and resignation ; but the 
very circumstance of want of occupation, leads many to make part 
of the throng on occasion of such meetings, without being parties in 
the views of the leaders, or participating in their sentiments. 

‘ It will be a happy thing, if the seditious and dangerous language 
that undoubtedly has been most directly held by these itinerant ora- 
tors, can be brought home to them; the conviction of any will be a 
public good. But, bad as the men may be, and indefatigable in pro- 
pagating their doctrines, their mischievous spirit does not pervade 
the miass of the population of the West Riding; on the contrary, 
from all I can collect, I report with confidence to your Lordship, 
that the peace, tranquillity, and good ig of the Realm, will not 
be disturbed by these people.” Papers, p. 

Some days after making this satisfi sony report, his Lordship 
went to the Assizes at Y ork; ; and, during that great assemblage 
of the County, had a favourable opportunity of learning the pre- 

vailing sentiments of all classes, touching the real state of their 
several districts; and he found his own opinion both as to the 
cause and the extent of the discontents amply confirmed. 

‘I am confident,’ says he, ‘ I speak the general sentiment of those 
present at York, in saying, that there is no cause for suspecting any 
disposition of the people ef this Riding, to turbulence or commo- 
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tion: if there be any discontent in their minds, it has nothing to do 
with constitutional considerations, but arises out of the improvements 
in' the art of manufacture, which diminishes the calls for their exer- 
tions and industry, and has become to them a real affiicting griev- 
ance. — I add likewise, as the prevalent and I believe universal opi- 
nion of the gentlemen I met at York, that no step that could in any 
way convey a suspicion or jealousy of the people's views and wishes, 
should be adopted ; but that, on the contrary, we should prove to them 
by our own demeanour, our opinion of their good disposition, and 
our confidence of their good conduct.’ Papers, p. 13, 

Thus it is to be observed, that, previous to the 16th of Au- 
gust, the meetings in Yorkshire had dwindled away in num- 
bers and lowered in spirit; and that the local authorities, 
though properly upon their guard, were in no degree alarm- 
ed or uneasy respecting them. When the affair of Manches- 
ter unhappily took place, immediately we find the spirit of 
discontent revived, and the meetings both more frequent and 
more numerously ‘attended. On the 20th of August a meet- 
ing of 3000 was held at Huddersfield, and very violent lan- 
guage was used ; but it is added that the spesker was suppos- 
ed to be a spy.* About the same time, a meeting as large 

was held at Leeds; and the Mayor states * a considerable 
change to be working among the reformers, ’ since the Man- 
chester business; to discuss which, all these assemblies were con- 
vened. At Wakefield, complaints are made by the Justices, of 
the * great irritation occasioned among the lower orders by the 
laudable conduct of the civil and military authorities at Man- 
chester ;’ and ‘ various assemblages are stated to have been held 
there since those occurrences.’ (Lapers, p. 36, 37.) On the 27th 
of August, however, the Mayor of Leeds, having obtained an m 
dition of cavalry, writes, that ¢ he feels per fectly confident ’ 
the sufficiency of his precautions, for keeping the peace at the 
great meeting about to take ee It is impossible to praise 

29 


* It is remarkable that the orator, Mitchell, whose violence so 
greatly alarmed men at those meetings, and who is the person allud- 
edto in the text, has since been arrested, and is to stand his trial 
for the seditious practices which he pursued, in order to seduce the 
unwary, ‘and make business for himself with his employers in the 
Home Department. His intimacy with Oliver was the ground upon 
which the suspicions against him fig arose, and in consequence of 
which he was turned off from the Ffustings at the Yorkshire County 
Meeting. He now lies in jail for want of bail; and, by a strange co- 
incidence, the committing Magistrate was the very ‘Person who gave 
the alarming accounts from Halifax, 
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too highly the admirable conduct pursued by this excellent, ac- 
tive, and judicious Magistrate, affording so remarkable a con- 
trast to that followed elsewhere with such lamentable effeets. 

‘I sincerely hope the strong attitude we have taken in this re- 
spect, without hitherto interfering with the proceedings of the re- 
formers, will have due weight with them, and deter them from going 
to the dangerous lengths they have in Lancashire ; and which, I am 
quite satisfied, is the object of their leaders. I am most anxious to 
avoid any contact with them, until they commit themselves by some 
breach of the peace, when I might be warranted in a decisive inter- 
ference. — I have a strong objection, which I think it right to name 
to your Lordship, to make use of the yeomanry, except as an auxi- 
liary force, and in case only of emergency. I perceive a strong 
hatred exists against this force, which is carefully cherished by all 
the reformers ; and if, unfortunately, we should require their services, 
the probability is, that in discharging their duty they would lay the 
foundation of perpetual heartburnings and animosity.’ p. 37. 

This meeting passed off in perfect peace and quiet. (p. 38.) 
And another, much more numerous, was announced for the 20th 
of September. At one time 20,000 persons were present: but 
the Mayor observed, that as these consisted, of the ¢ idle + and 
curious, as well as the mischievous,’ they, ‘ not finding attrac- 
tions for them, began, with the women and children, early to 
retire; and, before the business was despatched, the numbers 
were reduced as low as at the last meeting, not exceeding 4 or 
5000.” It is important to observe, that the account of this as- 
semblage most closely resembles that of the famous Manchester 
meeting. Large bodies came from a distance; they marched 
im regular order; and they had bands and flags: But the Mayor 
was satisfied with having the constables, watch and patrole in 
readiness; he desired. the troops to remain close in their quar- 
ters until they were wanted ; and the day was passed in perfect 
tranquillity. 

Another Magistrate, who appears" by exaggerating the num- 
bers to be a great alarmist, states that the Halifax meeting, 
held on the same subject, October 4th, dispersed without any 
further disturbance than three or four of the ale-houses be- 
ing full of people drinking after eight o’clock, the hour at 
which his Worship had ordered them to be closed, so that he 
was obliged to ‘ have them cleared by the constables by force.’ 
(p. 40.)—* the people (adds he) showing the worst possi}le 
spirit ;’—of which the cause is pretty manifest. According to 
this sagacious gentleman, more than 50,000 were assembled, 


+ This word is, by an odd mistake, printed ‘ vile ’—a word, we 
suppose, which many an alarmist builds upon in his argument, 
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and all, except a few thousands, from a distance :—but he did 
not see and count as the Mayor of Leeds did, who thereby re- 
duced his estimate to two-fifths of the Rumours. ‘¢ This place 
(he concludes) seems to have been well selected, being desti- 
tute of defence.’ (p.41.) Then it will naturally be asked, what 
operations did the Enemy undertake? The place had been 
happily selected; there were no means of resistance but a few 
constables ; and these were engaged in the very obnoxious and 
irritating work of clearing the alehouses, by force of this Ma- 
gistrate’s Curfew Law. Never could the Radical army be ex 
pected to muster in greater force than 50,000 on one point, 
and in more advantageous circumstances. Why then did they 
gain no victory? Of course they must at least have made 
some attempt, and been defeated by a special providence, where 
‘human means were none.’ No such thing—They all dis- 
persed quietly ; and the only reason given for their not over- 
powering the constables, is ‘ a heavy rain which fell most for- 
tunately, and drove home those who came from the country, ’— 
that is, between forty and fifty thousand Radical troops! Truly, 
if that force yields to such resistance, our powder and shot may 
well be saved for more stubborn antagonists. Now, it is not a 
little remarkable, that the Magistrate who gave this alarming 
account, and whose terrors were communicated so rapidly to 
others, without any pause being allowed for reason to operate, 
was far from being a person of the highest consideration ; he 
had been liberated from the County Jail, under the Insolvent 
Act, and had been sued, successfully, for the penalties, in con- 
sequence of having acted without having the ene re- 
quired by law,—cireumstances, no doubt, unknown to those 
who acted upon his written information, but which must have 
come out before any Cominittee that examined him, and which 
certainly would have somewhat shaken his credit. 

The evidence relating to Cheshire, presents few points for con- 
sideration. It consists almost entirely of very general Reports 
from the Magistracy, expressive of their apprehensions for the 
peace of the county, from the discontents prevailing there and 
in the neighbouring districts; together with a letter from the 
Postmaster of Macclesfield, describing a riot two nights after 
the Manchester Meeting, and one from the Clerk of the Peace, 
shortly stating the atrocious attempt to kill Birch the Conste- 
ble—an act worthy of all detestation, but plainly the deed of 
some desperate individual, and not shown, or even alleged, to 
have been the result of any concert whatever, much less to have 
had the least connexion with the Reform Meetings. ‘The men- 
tion of it in these Papers, however, was sure to have some ef- 
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fect of this sort with careless readers, who regard principally 
the juxtaposition of things, and conclude, that a murder being 
found in the company of documents relating to the Radical 
schemes, it must have had something to do with those schemes, 
The evidence relating to Cheshire, however, is worthy of no- 
tice from two circumstances. The first of these is the change 
admitted to have taken place after the 16th of August. The 
Foreman of the Grand Jury transmits to the Secretary of State, 
together with public Resolutions of that body, a statement (dat- 
ed 3d September), which he terms § @ private communication’ 
(p. 30) from them; and the principal information contained in 
it is, that ‘ within the last fourteen days, the danger, from ac- 
* tive measures of terror and intimidation employed, had assum- 
‘ ed a more formidable character.’ The other particular de- 
serving of attention, is the statement respecting attempts made 
to poison the minds of the rising generation, by inculcating per- 
nicious principles at the schools. We believe no one of the as- 


sertions so rashly hazarded in the course of these discussions, 
produced, and very naturally, half as much alarm and even hor- 
ror as this; and the histor v of the tale affords so remarkable a 
specimen of the progress of all such reports from nothing to 
maturity, that we must be excused if we trace it- minutely. 

Its origin, at least the earliest mention of it, is to be found 


in a Resolution passed at the Cheshire Quarter-sessions, Au- 
gust 9th, in the very heat of the alarm, which had indeed then 
attained its height. A month before, the same Magistrates had 
passed a resolution, expressing their abhorrence of the attempts 
made to disturb the peace of the county, and had incidentally 
made mention of ‘ blasphemous and seditious doctrines’ as cir- 
culating among the ignorant and unwary. But the latter reso- 
lution mebes a far more definite charge. Resolved, That itis 
* the opinion of this Court, that meetings are held in this and 
* the neighbouring counties, for the purpose of training to arms 
and seditious purposes; and also, that there are schools con- 
sisting of some thousands of young persons, in which principles 
of a most dangerous tendency to the community at large are in- 
dustriously disseminated ; which fucis can be verified on oath. 
And it is the decided opinion of this Court, that these meetings 
and schools ought to be suppressed; and if the existing laws are 
not sufficient for thet purpose, that other laws should be im- 
mediately framed for their prevention.’ (p. 23.) Now, under 
such circumstances, could any thing be more obyious than the 
duty of those Magistrates to pursue an instantaneous and rigor- 
Ous @guiry into these alarming particul: ars? —except perhaps the 
facility of performing satisfactoril sourgentaduty! ‘The meet- 
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ings to drill may have been secret; and spying out such plotsmight 
be attended with danger ; but schools where ¢ some thousands of 
young persons’ were e taught, whatever the lessons were, never 
could in the nature of things be concealed : ‘This must have been 
an operation carried on in the face of day; and the more ‘ dan- 
gerous’ the principles thus inculcated, the more impossible was 
it to teach them in secrecy. Yet what do these active Magis- 
trates ? They content themselves with saying, or rather with 
* Resolving,’ that this most appalling fact can de ¢ verified on 
oath:’ But they call no witnesses to make oath; they give no 
particulars; they avoid the subject as soon as they broach it ; 
and the Secretary of State directs no further investigation of the 
matter to be m =: . Yet the Papers are full of anonymous al- 
fidavits about training and arms, while any one of the Magis- 
trates could, in half an-hour, have satisfied himself openly as to 
the lessons taught at the schools. He had only to knock at the 
door :—If he was refused admittance, there was a case of grave 
suspicion ; and he had only to confirm it or remove it, by con- 
versing with any of the children, if the teachers refused to com- 
municate with him. If he was allowed access, he must either 
have seen what lessons were taught, or something must have 
been hastily put out of the way, and the lessons changed. We 
ask any reasonable man, what possibility is there of such things 
being concealed, when the whole plot, concealment and all, 
must be known to § thousands of children’? Now, as the proof 
by witnesses of such facts as are here only generally alleged, would 
have been most essentially useful to the cause of the Alarmists 
who prepared these documents, we are entitled to conclude that 
no such proof could be procured; and that is only saying, in 
other words, that no such facts existed. But again, the resolu- 
tion of August 9th says nothing whatever of blasphe my; it only 
inentions ¢ “dangerous principles ;’ and there can be no doubt 
that the authors of it had political doctvines alone in their eye, 
otherwise they who, at their last meeting, had generally men- 
tioned ¢ blasphemy,’ would have been too happy to furnish so 
remarkable an instance of the pains taken to spread it. 

After the 16th, when men’s minds on both sides were ripe for 
believing any thing, we find another body, the Grand Jury, only 
four of whom had been at the Quarter-sessions, declaring their 
* disgust and horror at the odious and blasphemous publica- 
‘ tions poured forth throughout the country, in which the Holy 

Scriptures are held up to derision, reviled and scoffed at, and 

audaciously denounced as false.” And they add, that * they 

contemplate with the most serious and peculiar anxiety and 

(letestation, the wnremitting exertions to poison the minds of 
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‘ the rising generation with the same horrid and detestable doc- 
* trines.’ (p. 31.) Now, we believe no one who reads this will 
doubt for an instant, that the Grand Jury, without having any 
new evidence before them, merely intended, in this one resolu- 
tion, to embody the two statements of the Magistrates at Ses- 
sions; the first’ mentioning the prevalence of blasphemous as 
well as seditious publications generally ; the second, a month af- 
ter, asserting that principles of a dangerous tendency (without 
an idta of blasphemy) were taught in the schools. Four of the 
Magistrates being on the Grand Jury, had communicated, from 
an indistinct recollection, the two statements; and thus, in the 
eager credulity of the moment to swallow any thing alarming, 
a new statement very different from either of the former was 
produced, charging the schools at once with teaching the most 
pernicious blasphemy. But this is not the end of the progress 
which the tale was fated tomake. Both Magistrates and Grand 
Jury keep entirely to the safe generalities already mentioned. 
But Mr Plunket, whose Speech will be read by thousands who 
can never see the evidence, thinks fit, in the fervour of his elo- 
quence, to say ‘that blasphemies have been fashioned by mis- 
© creants into Primers for the education of children—to inoculate, 
* with this pestilence, those helpless beings, while receiving the 
‘ first elements of knowledge!’ Now, is there any one who 
reads this, without knowing the actual amount of the evidence 
by which it is supported, who would not imagine that it had 
been proved, that little books had actually been composed and 
printed, in which the elements of Atheism were set forth in 
short words and large characters, and infidelity accommodated 
to the most tender capacities, in the way of question and an- 
swer, or by short apologues and fables? And yet the only evi- 
dence on which this rhetorical statement has to rest, is that 
which has just been abstracted from the ‘ Resolutions’ of the 
Justices and Grand Jury of Cheshire, 

With regard to the state of the North of England, and of 
the county of Northumberland especially, we do not know if 
any one item in this strange tale of terror, and of the panic to 
which it gave rise, was half so operative, for the short time that 
it lasted, as the memorable statement of a Noble Lord who has 
the particular charge of that district, when he asserted, in his 
place in Parliament, that he had positive information ¢ that 
* 100,000 men were actually in arms against the Government, 
* between the Wear and the Tyne.’ ‘This, it must be confess- 
ed, was a truly alarming communication : and the terror which 
it naturally excited was such as not to be immediately allayed 
by the consolatory reflection, that the whole population of the 
district alluded to could not possibly afford any thing like that 
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number of men of a military age. The correctness of the state- 
ment, indeed, is no longer defended in any quarter; and the ad- 
vocates of the noble person alluded to have been obliged to con- 
tend, that his words must have been mistaken; and that, in his 
statement, he could only have alluded to the strength of the sup- 
yosed conspirators all over the country. ‘That there must have 
om a mistake somewhere, we are very ready to allow;—and also, 
that, if it existed on the part of that illustrious person, it must 
have been an innocent and casual mistake. But it is matter of 
notoriety, that it was given as we have stated it, in all the news- 
papers of the day—and made the subject of many terrifying com- 
ments, for weeks together, in the Ministerial or Alarmist journals, 
by means of which it contributed mainly to increase the general 
alarm, and predisposed the public to sacrifice the safeguard of 
their liberties to their protection from dangers so great and so im- 
minent. It is most important however to remark, that not on- 
ly is there nothing whatever to warrant or account for such a 
statement, in the evidence laid before Parliament, but that the 
scanty documents with which we are there presented, as to the 
state of this part of the country, concur with the whole of the 
rest in proving, that the danger of actual violence was altoge- 
ther chimerical. 

There appears to have been a large meeting held on New- 
castle Moor on the !1th of October ;—which is proved, from 
the letter of Lord Darlington, (p. 41), to have * quietly dis- 
persed.’ On the 17th of that month, however, the worship i 
ful Mayor of Newcastle, whose nerves appear to have been 
Somewhat shaken by an alarming riot among the keelmen, 
that had occurred in the interim at Shields, and in which his 
person seems to have been in some hazard, writes to Lord Sid- 
mouth, that ‘it is impossible to contemplate the meeting of 
‘ the 11th without awe—more especially, if my information is 
* correct, that 700 of them were prepared with arms (concealed) 
‘to resist the civil power. Those men came from a village 
© about three miles from this town ; and there is strong reason to 
* suspect that arms are manufactured there: they are chiefly 
‘ forgemen. I have given my information to the Magistrates 
* of Durham, it being within their jurisdiction.’ (p. 43.) 

Now, this is he whole of the evidence as to the armaments and 
preparations for resistance in the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham. And it is worth while to make one or two ob- 
servations upon it. In the first _— the particulars or the 
ons nature of the Mayor’s information, is nowhere given ; 
there are no examinations or depositions transmitted—and_ not 
even an anonymous voucher produced for such extraordinary 
intelligence. In the second place, 700 men are said to have 
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come in arms from one village within three miles of Newcastle. 
We should like to know what village could have furnished such 
a contingent. If its whole population were Radicals, it must 
have contained at least 5 or 6000 inhabitants, to have sent out 
in one day such a number of men fit to bear arms. If the o- 
pinions of the people were at all divided, it must have contain- 
ed 8 or 10,000. In the third place, those arms, the existence 
of which neither A. B. nor X. Y. can be brought to speak to, 
were confessedly concealed ; and therefore could not be seen by 
any body, on the only occasion on which it is alleged that they 
were mustered; it is certain they were neither used nor dis- 
played at the meeting. In the dast place, though the letter of 
the Mayor substantially expresses nothing more than suspi- 
eon, and bears that he had communicated all his informa- 
tions to the Magistrates of Durham, there is neither any infor- 
mation from those Magistrates, nor any traces of the result of 
the inquiry which must have been instituted on that informa- 
tion—although it appears to have been given immediately after 
the 11th of October, and tlie Parliamentary Papers are brought 
down to the 18th or 20th of November. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to doubt that the information turned out to be erroneous ; 
and that the result of the inquiry was to ascertain, that the 
suspicions of the Mayor were groundless; and that neither 
arms, nor armed men, had gone forth from this Vulcanian vil- 
lage. There is some anonymous evidence as to a few pikes being 
made in Lancashire; and we do not mean to deny, that there 
is ground to believe that a small number of such implements 
were provided in that district, after the fatal transactions a 
Manchester. But the direct evidence, such as it is, does not 
prove the existence of a dozen; and all the researches that have 
since been made, have not brought to light much more than 
that number. It is downright insanity to say, that the evidence 
before Parliament affords the slightest reason to believe, that 
there was any thing like a general arming going on amongst 
the disaffected, or any concert or preparation for a warlike in- 
surrection. 

A considerable portion of the Papers relates to Scotland, where 
there can be no doubt that the distress was in some districts the 
greatest, and where, as might naturally be expected, the discon- 
tent was the most marked, the more especially as these happened 
to be the most populous towns in the country, and contained a 
very considerable number of Irish labourers, who, when the bad 
times came, were of course turned out of employment, in order 
to retain the native workmen. The first Glasgow Meeting was 
held the 21st of August; and by the Provost’s Report (p. 34.) 
* ended without any breach of the peace, or even disturbance. ' 
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The Magistrates judiciously made all suitable preparations, by 
swearing in special constables, and having military in readiness ; 
but they did not interfere with the meeting ; and no evil conse- 
quence ensued from permitting it to go on unmolested. The 
next Meeting, of which the Papers make any mention, took 
place at P aisley ; ; hut it should seem that one had been held in 
the interval at Gl: asgow ; for the Provost, in the last quoted de- 
spatch, states his appr ehensions of another much more numer= 
ous meeting to be held-on the 26th of August. From this 
silence in the documents, we conclude that it passed off as quiet- 
ly as the former. ‘The Paisley Magistrates appear to have con- 
ducted themselves with the same prudence and exemplary mo- 
deration which distinguished those of Glasgow, excepting in the 
single particular of causing the flags to be seized ; which unfor- 
tunately produced resistance, and this ended in considerable 
rioting. During the outrageous proceedings of the mob, no- 
thing could exceed the temperate, conciliatory, and even kind 
demeanour, both of the Magistrates and Military. The Riot 
Act was read; full warning of this was given; the adinirable 
precaution (which ought to be made a part of the law) was pur- 
sued, of posting up handbills among the mob, informing them 
that the proclamation had been made; and, after all, the mili- 
tary only acted, amidst the insults of the 1 rabble, in such a way 
as to command general admiration. Several of the rioters were 
taken, and are now under prosecution; none*were killed, nor 
even severely hurt; and the quiet of Paisley, as well as Glasgow, 
was restored, after riotous proceedings for two days, resembling, 
in the nature of the mischief, and in the deséription‘of its perpe- 
trators, the riots that not unfrequently také place there without 
any kind of political design, or any conceft whatever. Similar 
mobbing had disturbed the publick peace a few months before, 
and led to no serious consequences. In a word, the conduct pur- 
sued by those truly worthy Magistrates forms a signal contrast to 
the ill-judged violence shown by their brethren elsewhere: In the 
one place the law was administered in mercy, and the sword un- 
sheathed reluctantly, by men who wisely, as well as humanely, 
felt that they had to deal with misguided children of a larger 
growth; in the other, an occasion of displaying power in all its 
harshness, seems to have been eagerly sought for, and even cre- 
ated, whea it could not be found. Let “the country contem- 
plate the opposite results produced in the two cases. 
The more general accounts given in the correspondence of the 
Duke of Hamilton and Lord ‘Glasgow, also deserve to be con- 
sidered. His Grace, in deser ibing | the irritation of his district, 
gud the effects of the prevailing alarm in preventing persons 
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from uniting to aid the civil power, evidently ascribes the whole 
to distress, as its ultimate or producing cause. ‘ This part of 
* the country (says that distinguished and justly respected per- 

son) is unfortunately surrounded by idle Irishmen, weavers 

and colliers, who create a general uneasiness.’ (p. 49.) *¢ I 

must repeat to your Lordship (he says in another Letter), 

that this neighbourhood continues in a state of extreme dis- 

tress; generally in want of employment, and under a con- 

siderable degree of agitation, all of which appear more likely 

to increase than diminish.’ (ibid.) Lord Glasgow’s Letter is 
quite general; enters into various statements of the spirit of 
discontent prevailing; and complains of the attempts made to 
pervert the minds of youth, without giving a single fact in sup- 
port of his assertion. He speaks the technical language of the 
alarmists, and, like the rest of his sect, avoids all discussion of 
particulars. He prefers, with Lord Grenville and Mr Plunket, 
to stake the question upon ‘ general notoriety.’ 

We have now minutely gone through the whole evidence 
Jaid before Parliament; and we venture to draw from it one in- 
ference, without the least fear of contradiction, —that distress is 
at the bottom of the whole discontent; that no deep-laid de- 
sign exists to destroy the Constitution, or war against the 
Law, or invade the property of the country; but that, as always 
happens in a popular Government, demagogues have availed 
themselves of the bad times to furiher their views, whether of 
political speculation, or of personal vanity ; and that these pro- 
ecedings may have here and there overstepped the bounds which 
are prescribed by law. The history of these events reminds 
ene forcibly of the insurrections which broke out in Henry 
VIIIth’s reign, upon occasion of the first attempt to introduce 
an Income Tax into this country. The masters were forced, 
by the difficulties it imposed on them, to throw men out of em- 
oh deaehe and the poor workmen in many places rose up and 
took arms, not being quite so shortsighted as some of our de- 
magogues, who conceive such a tax to fall wholly on the rich, 
and hold that the poor are noway concerned in opposing it. 
The Government took precautions to quell the riots, and en- 
force the tribute; and the principal scene of operation being in 
the eastern counties, the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk were 
sent thither with a force to quell the insurgents; with whom, 
when they began to reason, and asked who was their leader or 
captain, an aged man, called John Green, stood forth and said, 
* If it please you, Sirs, our captain’s name is Poverty, and his 
© brother Necessity ;’ and ‘ opined plainly the causes of their 
€ ferment to lie in the impost, and its grinding effects on their 
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* employers, who could thus pay no wages. And after a while,’ 
adds the Chronicler (Haid), ¢ this tribute surceased through the 
‘ land, and quiet was restored—for well it was seen that the 
* Commons could none pay.’ 
If any addition were wanting to the proofs which we have 
siven of the groundlessness of our late alarm, we assuredly 
Sone it in the important fact, wholly overlooked by the support- 
ers of the new Bills, that the meetings, so much the object of 
dread, had in fact ceased all over the country before a single 
Bill was brought in. Previous to the 16th of August, we have 
seen how they were dwindling away both in numbers and vic- 
lence ;—the events of that memorable day excited a general fer- 
ment, and revived the drooping spirit of popular assemblies ; 
and then this was continued and augmented by the constant ir- 
ritation kept up in the public mind by the unfortunate course of 
judicial proceedings, both before the Magistrates, the Grand 
Jury, and the Coroner, apparently amounting to a complete 
denial of justice; so that for a few weeks more numerous and 
violent meetings were everywhere held than had at any former 
time been known. But no fact is more certain than the ten- 
dency of all popular spirit to evaporate of itself, if unchecked 
by persecution; and the difficulty of repeating public meetings 
frequently within a short period of time, where there is nothing 
done but debate, is well known to all who have ever engaged 
in such proceedings. Accordingly, the effects of the Manches- 
ter outrage, and of the subsequent course pursued by the Courts 
in the Country, by degrees subsided ; and even to discuss those 
interesting and fruitful topics, no new meetings were assembled. 
The leaders of the multitude tried in vain to renew their ex- 
ploits; the spirit of the capital was found to have evaporated in 
a great procession; that of Manchester was under the control 
of a salutary caution, and the indisposition to witness another 
16th of August was manifest. The demagogues, both in town 
and country, began to quarrel among themselves, and to show 
some sense of justice in copiously reviling one another, both by 
parole and in writing; vain attempts were made to assemble 
even the rabble of London; and two Spafields meetings, lately 
the terror of all men, were held with hardly any auditors, to 
the laughter and pity and contempt of all the town; till at 
length the whole having dwindled to nothing, the last account, 
that lived in the recollection of the publick, was the accusation 
brought against one rebel chief of embezzling four pounds thir- 
teen and twopence, and the arrest of another for about the same 
sum, being the tavern bill of a civic entertainment to comme- 
morate the triumph of the popular cause! Strange, that the 
G ’ 
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Alarmists should have been so little comforted by contemplating 
these procecdings—these manifest symptoms of innate debility 
in the cause of the disaffected—these demonstrative proofs that 
the machinations of such miserable creatures never could hurt 
the State—and that whatever ferment might have at one moment 
subsisted, had all yielded to the operation of the ordinary laws 
of the land. But it was now said that the danger lay not in 
London. Here was a material change of doctrine; for the whole 
malignity of its character in 1812 and 1817, had been made to 
depend upon the influence of the London chiefs, and the uni- 
versal ramifications into the country of a conspiracy, the root 
of which was planted in the capital. But, then, all ferment in 
the country had also ceased; no outrages were committed ; not 
a meeting of any sort had been held, or even announced for 
weeks before the Bills were brought into Parliament, and for 
two months before the new measures were in force. How could 
this be reconciled to the accounts so lavishly circulated, and so 
greedily devoured, of the imminent dangers of our situation ? 


Surely every man must have been aware that the prospect of 


restraints upon publick meetings would necessarily have forced 
on the crisis, had any such risk really existed ; for those whe 
really wished to meet, and those whose plan was to avail them- 
selves of meetings to work their mischievous purposes, must 
equally have endeavoured to hold meetings while they were 
yet lawful: Yet not a meeting was called while the new Bills 
were in progress. Of all this there is but one explanation. ‘The 
season of tumult, the time for being afraid of such assemblies, 
had passed by; and there never was any ground for the alarm 
which they had excited ; nor the shadow of a ground for main- 


taining that the ancient constitutional law of the country, if 


steadily as well as equally administered, would not prove more 
than a match for all the machinations of discontent. 

We have now seen two months more pass away in equal tran- 
quillity ; on which we shall only observe, that a more vile piece 
of empiricism never was practised than their’s who now pre- 
tend to ascribe this quiet to their nostrums of last Session. 
The cperation of the act restraining meetings, never could have 
checked the evil all at once, had its nature and m agnitude been 
such as those men descrifyed : for that measure left so many 
means of holding meetings of the most d: angerous description, 
that it would have been found wholly ineffectual, had real dan- 
ger existed. For example, all meetings in buildings, however 
uumerously attended ; all processions, if without emblems; all 
district. meetings; all meetings of whole towns and counties, 
provided discussion was not the object, including a meeting and 

5 
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procession to bury Paine’s bones, though attended by 100,000 
persons—all these were left as legal as before the new law was 
passed. But, another most demonstrative proof that this law 
had no connexion whatever with the peace we have enjoyed 
since it passed, is the equally profound tranquillity enjoyed for 
an equal period of time before it was in operation at all. This 
clear point ought ever to be kept in view, in order to detect 
and confound the political quacks who would palm their perni- 
cious drugs upon us, as having effected cures which had been 
completed by the regular practitioners long before their vile me- 
dicaments were compounded. 

And now we have had a proof, if possible more striking, of 
the truths which have been inculcated in these pages. Having 
shown at large, from reason and probability ; from analyzing the 
evidence; from known facts; and from subsequent events, that 
the danger was imaginary; we have at length, to crown the 
whole, obtained an ample admission that the authors of the 
alarm themselves believe it to have been so. They have chosen 
to dissolve the Parliament at the earliest day, instead of wait- 
ing for six months as the law allowed; and have thus flung the 
country into all the bustle and confusion of a general election, 
and suspended * the law which they had a few weeks before 
pretended to think necessary for preserving the country from 
revolution. Nothing can more clearly show their intimate per- 
suasion that all the plots and insurrections had no existence but 
in the heated imaginations of their adherents, or the false 
mouths of their spies. Let them then make the only reparation 
the country ought to accept at their hands, by restoring those 
constitutional rights which in an hour of delusion they were 
suffered to abrogate. 


We conclude with one or two more general observations. 
The two distinguished persons whose Speeches are before us, 
and, with them, the great body of Ministerial Alarmists, agree 
in maintaining, that the present clamour for Reform, and its 
attendant spirit of discontent and disaffection, have been con- 
stantly afoot in this country since the year 1793, or earlier, and 
have been uniformly gaining strength among us during that e- 
ventful period :—and the remedy they propose for this evil, is 
increased restraint on the liberties of the people, and on the 
freedom of speaking, writing, and complaining, which they for- 


* The provisions of the Seditious Meetings Act are suspended 
from the Teste of the Writ—one of the many mitigations introduced 
by the Whigs. ‘ 
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merly enjoyed. Now we humbly conceive, that this very ac- 
count of the progress and state of the malady affords a conclu- 
sive proof that ‘Ais cannot be the remedy. 

If these thirty years had been years of relaxed authority and 
popular encroachment—if the influence of the Crown had been 
all that time diminishing, and the democratic elements of the 
Constitution been proportionally multiplied and extended—if 
the Whigs had been all the while in office, and, in the’ wanton- 
ness of confirmed authority, had proscribed the principles of 
their opponents, and carried their own to unprecedented ex- 
cess,—there might have been some reason to ascribe these new 
and progressive disorders of the commonwealth to this new. and 
progressive disturbance of its wholesome constitution ; and to 
expect that its harmony might be restored by measures of an 
opposite tendency—by strengthening the hands of the Execu- 
tive, and restraining the license of the people. But it is but 
too notorious that our condition has been in all respects the very 
reverse of this. The thirty years during which this evil has 
been generated and diffused, have been years in which the pow- 
er and influence of the Crown, and the burdens of the people, 
have been increased to an extent not only unprecedented, but 
unimagined in any former period—in which the Constitution 
has been almost as often suspended as in operation, and more 
restraints laid on the exercise of popular rights than for a whole 
preceding century. There have, in short, been more coercive 
and restraining laws passed in that period—more strength add- 
ed to the Crown, and more privileges, and more money taken 
from the people, than any one before could have imagined pos- 
sible. If these are the things that have been most manifestly pro- 
eressive during that period, and if discontent and impatience, and 
Joud and angry clamours for reforn: have been progressive along 
with them, it really appears more natural to ascribe these last 
symptoms to the former as their causes, than to suggest that 
they may be removed, by multiplying and adding force and ac- 
tivity to these causes. If there be any plausibility in the notion, 
that restraints and encroachments on our liberties are the caus- 
es of discontent, (and we cannot see any thing very extravagant 
in the supposition), we cannot but think it a strange way to cure 
this discontent, by increasing those encroachments, and multi- 
plying those restraints. Ifa system of coercion and severity be 
the true cure for our present disorders, it is rather unaccount- 
able that they should have grown up under such a system, and 
should never have been heard of till it was adopted. The dis- 
cipline which is now proposed to correct our errors, has proved 
insufficient to prevent them; and was no sooner recurred. to, 
than they spread and multiplied in all directions, 
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Might it not be worth while, then, to try the obvious and 
natural remedy, of endeavouring to satisfy the discontented, in- 
stead of stifling their complaints, and punishing them for com- 
plaining ?—And would not a little Reform of defects and abuses 
—and a little Retrenchment of expenditure—and a little confi- 
dence in the people, be a suitable accompaniment to new pu- 
nishments for libels on the Government, or new restrictions on 
the right of petitioning ? 

No long-enduring and progressive discontent ever existed 
without reasonable causes; and it is mere drivelling to talk of a 
general and increasing disaffection of thirty years sfanding 
being produced by the seductions of wicked and designing 
men. ‘There never was an instance of such a course of com- 
plaining, where the main fault was not in the Government ; 
and, though severe and repressive measures have always been 
resorted to, they have never failed to aggravate the evil, and to 
recoil on the heads of.those by whom they were employed.— 
Such a period of dissatisfaction existed almost the whole time 
from the Restoration to the Revolution ; and it was then treated 
very much as Lord Grenville is for treating the fit that is now up- 
on us: But did the condemnation of Russell and Sydney—the 
persecutions of the Cabal—the severities of Jeffries, or the still 
more brutal and unremitting oppressions of the Scottish Go- 
vernment, eradicate the evil,—or aggravate and force it on to a 
most hazardous, though glorious consufhmation ? We have had 
one fortunate Revolution; but we want no more. It is an ex- 
periment far too full of peril to be steadily contemplated by any 
one who truly loves his country. But the guilt of bringing on 
such a crisis always rests on the Government which is over- 
thrown: And that guilt uniformly consists in obstinately resist- 
ing those moderate and reasonable reforms which the long con- 
tinued and progressive discontent of the people have shown to 
be necessary—and obstinately maintaining those abuses, without 
which it is absolutely impossible that any such discontent should 
have existed. * 


— 


* Since the publication of our last Number, there has a pamphlet 
appeared in defence of one of the. two unfortunate clergymen who 
got into so P gre: a scrape, from their zeal upon the Manchester 
question. We then felt ourselves compelled to expose the great, but 
not inexcuseable ignorance of these gentlemen ; and one of them, 
Dr Phillpotts, not knowing it seems, when he had enough, has, in 
an evil hour, returned to the charge, and, as might be expected, 
pot still deeper into the mire. We shall certainly not think of fol- 
owing this unhappy man through his new set of blunders, all deli- 
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Ant. XI iuvres Completes de Demosthene et d’Eschine, en. 
Grec et en Frangais. ‘Traduction de L’ Abbé Avcer, de |’ A- 
cademie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres de Paris. Nou- 
velle Edition. Revue et corrigée par J. PLancueE, Profes- 
seur de Rhetorique au Collége Royal de Bourbon. Paris, 
Année, 1819, 


W itH0vr any ostentation of profound reflection or philoso- 

phieal remark—with few attempts at generalization— 
without the glare and attraetion of prominent ornaments—with 
extremely few, and those not very successful, instances of the 
tender and pathetic—with a considerable degree of coarseness, 
and what we should call vulgarity, casdeeie in. his great 
oration—and, absolutely, without any pretension to wit or hu- 
mour, to have acquired the reputation of the Greatest Orator 


vered with the presumption which is called. pedantry and arrogance, 
when accompanied with learning ; but which is truly laughable when 
bottomed in sheer ignorance and conceit. One sample may suffice. 
He persists in saying, that the offence of conspiring to levy war 
within the realm, is a Misdemeanour ; and cites Judge Foster, with 
an air of consummate self-satisfaction, to show that it is so. He 


then proceeds, in a truly edifying manner. to exult over us,—as if he 
must be right, and we wrong, because he has that great authority 
on his side. Never was there a happier illustration of the maxim, 
that a. little learning is a dangerous thing: and never did hapless 
author labour more ed to illustrate by examples the remarks 


of his critic. We had blamed him for interfering in legal disputes, 
where he must needs be ill-informed; he gives us a new and strik- 
ing proof how ful? of risk such an interference is to the half-learn- 
ed. In Judge Foster’s time, the offence in question was only a 
Misdemeanour ; but in 1795 it was made High Treason by a Statute 
in force at the time in question. So much fer this Reverend contro- 
versialist. 

As for Mr Davison, he has had the good sense to keep where he 
was: But we truly regret to hear of his ill-advised speculation of 
writing down the Radicals, by editing a Periodical Paper, called.the 
Englishman's Adviser. - Of this we have seen. some Numbers; and a 
more complete failure is not upon record. Mr Coleridge’s ‘ Friend’ 
was only tiresome, like some others whe call on us weekly, under 
the same title. But the ‘ Adviser’ will never irritate like so many 
of his namesakes ; for he will never be listened to for a moment. In 
short, it is a truly melancholy failure ; and may stand at the head of 
such impotent attempts to go beyond our own line, and force nature- 
—Mr Cobbet is far better qualified to read lectures at Oxford, than 
Mr Davison to write a weekly newspaper. 
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whom the world has ever produced, is a peculiarity which belongs 
to the character of Demosthenes. In no other instance, in the 
whole range and circle of the Fine Arts; is the same ascendency 
admitted with the same degree of unanimity. * Of the three 
Poets,’ for instance, ‘ in three distant ages born,’ what critic 
has ever pretended, with any success at least, to class and place 
them in their due rank and order of merit? Is it not notorious, 
that, with one reader, the vigour and freshness of the father of 
poetry have superior charms ; with another, the delicacy of taste 
and passion preeminent in the Roman poet; and, with a third, 
the learned copiousness of our own countryman? Not to men- 
tion the partisans of Dante, of Tasso, and of Ariosto, who se- 
verally contest, for these distinguished Italians, the point of pre- 
cedence with the three, most usually admitted, Princes of Epic 
Poetry. ‘To the Tragedians of antiquity, the same observation 
applies. ‘The gorgeous declamation of Aischylus, the passionate 
eloquence of Euripides, and the measured stateliness of Sopho- 
cles, attract to each their several admirers and advocates, with- 
out being able to procure an admitted superiority. The same 
thing may be said of the Greek and Roman, and (if there be 
any who do not shrink from the comparison) of the modern 
Historians also. Nobody affects to say which is the best.—To 
take one instance more.—In a case, in which, amongst oe 
description of readers in this kingdom, learned and unlearned, 
there is a more perfect (and we doubt not, in the main, just) 
agreement, than upon any other subject of criticism whatever,— 
we mean the almost universally prevalent opinion of the unri- 
valled excellenee of our own Shakespeare—is not this very 
preference of the Poet of Nature considered, by our refined and 
fastidious neighbours, whose Capital, our Editor and Translator 
M. Planche, with no apparent doubt of its being universally 
acquiesced in, modestly terms the Athens of modern Europe, 
as a decisive proof of the remains of barbarism,—the ‘ vestigia 
ruris’ amongst us? To Demosthenes alone, in that faculty 
which is common to the whole species, and one of its highest 
distinctions, and in which all mankirid must have been, in some 
degree, his competitors, is the palm conceded by (nearly) the 
unanimous consent of ancient and modern times. 

It is not our intention to do moré than make extracts spar- 
ingly from the many things which have been written upon this 
subject ; but we shall notice some of the most remarkable. The 
opinion delivered by Hume (in which he has been implicitly 
followed by Dr Blair) in his celebrated Essay upon Eloquence, 
is, of course, familiar to our — By no other writer, not 
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merely has a more decisive judgment been pronounced in favour 
of Demosthenes, but by none are the peculiar qualities and dis- 
tinguishing properties of his style more vigorously and happily, 
though briefly, portrayed, than by this most acute and inge- 
nious Critic. After remarking that his manner is more ehaste 
and austere than that of Cicero, he proceeds thus—‘ Could it 
* be copied, its success would be infallible over a modern as- 
* sembly. It is rapid harmony exactly adjusted to the’ sense: 
* It is vehement reasoning without any appearance of art: It 
* is disdain, anger, boldness, freedom, involved in a continued 
* stream of argument: And, of all human. productions, the 
* Orations of Demosthenes present to us the models which ap- 
* proach the nearest to perfection.” How well this agrees with 
the testimonials of antiquity, we shall see hereafter ; ‘for the pre- 
sent we shall only remark, that this commendation of Demos- 
thenes is in a style of decision, and even of animation, very dif- 
ferent from the balancing and cautious system habitually adopt- 
ed by our reserved and dispassionate countryman. It is mani- 
fest he must have felt very strongly, before he would have ex- 
pressed himself so warmly. 

Longinus is, obviously, a writer for effect. The different au- 
thors, who are the subjects of his criticism, are, in truth, little 
more than instruments for forwarding his principal purpose, 
which is to let his readers see what he himself can do in the 
sublime. In his often quoted, and, we suppose we must add, 
celebrated description of the Greek and Roman orators, for 
instance, in which he is pleased to compare the one to a thun- 
derbolt, and the other to a conflagration,—what precise idea of 
their particular qualities can be collected—what distinct or in- 
dividual picture of the leading features and characteristics of 
those great masters is presented to the mind? Apart from the 
principal purpose of dotting off, we believe he might as use- 
fully have compared them to Frost and Snow. ‘This writer, 
however, in his general criticism upon Demosthenes, after hav- 
ing contrasted him with Hyperides, and, apparently, intimated 
a pretty strong opinion in favour of the latter, (as to the cor- 
rectness of which opinion we have no direct means of judging, 
but as Cicero is against him, we doubt not he is wrong), con- 
cludes with the following laboured and remarkable passage. 

AA’ isesDnereg, oipedts, 1d peiv Sellige xara, x5 si worrd, “Opas opesyidn nes 
xagdin wi@orles,. (Anglicé, * sober at heart’) dgya, at Tov cxgodlis 
ged stile, Bders ev Yaregidny avaynackar QoBeilar—O % bOe srdv Te 
peryadePvisldls nas tax’ cixgor deilas our Tilertoptves,—inpwyegias lévor, tupuya 
wddn, wigueciar, wyxlvoar, raryos, — sed, (6 xvesor) ‘nv aoracwy comeori- 
‘lov Desver ile: 5 Oyrapsr, taesdn levee, Onl, ais Siowsewmld Ive Swgnmatle (S vat 
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timers Decider avSewmive) aS etce kc tav)es tomact, die ‘lero, sis txts xaerois, 
eamailas des vind, nos dig ay Ex tye, womrgis xalaBeorla xas xalaPiyyer Iés 
am asavos grlogas*—nats Sarrov av lis xigavrors Pagoeivoss avlavoilas Id ogipeatloe 
Suvailo, 4 arloPIorpnoms loss tmarrnross excess waSicry. 

‘ Forasmuch, however, as the beauties of the one (Hyperides) al- 
though numerous, are not great in their kind,—are the productions 
of a person of no excitement,—are inefficient, and such as permit 
the hearer to remain unmoved, no one, for this reason, who reads 
Hyperides, is impassioned. But the other (D.) having acquired qua- 
lities of the highest order, and improved them to the highest pitch of 
perfection,—a tone of sublimity,—heart-felt passion,—a richness and 
copiousness of style,—justness of conception,—rapidity, and, in ad- 
dition to these,—that which is his peculiar characteristic, a force and 
power which none have ever approached ;—having, I say, appro- 
priated to himself in abundance these, which ought rather to be 
deemed gifts vouchsafed to him from the Gods, than human qualities 
and excellencies, he thereby always surpasses all competition ; and, 
as a compensation for his defects, he strikes down before him, as if 
with a thunderbolt, all orators of all times, and consumes them in 
his blaze. For it would be easier for a man to behold, with un- 
dazzled eyes, the lightning flashing upon him, than to contemplate 
without emotion his successive and various passions.’ 

Our readers will not fail.to remark, (and therefore chief 
the quotation is made)—we do not say what efforts the rhetori- 
cian makes,—but into what agonies and convulsions he throws 
himself to give, if possible, an adequate idea of—what he seems 
to think, the more than human excellence of this Orator. 

Cicero, to whose admirable proficiency and transcendent 
powers we have done no more than justice upon former occa- 
sions, and whose testimony, upon a subject of this nature, is 
almost conclusive, never speaks of his great predecessor and 
prototype, except in terms of the most unbounded and unaf- 
fected admiration.—‘ It is perfectly astonishing, ’ says he, ‘ how 
much Demosthenes is superior to all the Grecian orators. ’—In 
Greecis verd oratoribus quidém admirabile est, quantum inter 
omnes unus excellat.” Orat.—Upon another occasion, he 
thus expresses himself. Demosthenes you may, without dif- 
ficulty, pronounce to be absolutely perfect, and deficient in no 
particular. ’—* ¢ Plané quidém perfectum, et cui nihil admodim 
desit, Demosthenem facilé dixeris.’—Not Plato more — 
not Lysias more simple, not Isocrates more finished, not e- 
rides more acute,—not Athens itself more Attic.—+ * Ne Athe~ 
nas quidém ipsas magis eredo fuisse Atticas.’ Practically, and 
judging by experience, and with reference to any thing which 
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had existed, he pronounces him, as we have seen, absolutely 

erfect, and declares ‘ that what he (Cicero) was attempting, 
ty mosthenes had achieved.’—t * Vides perfecto illum multa 
perficere,—nos multa conari ;—illum posse, nos velle quocunque 
modo Causa postulet, dicere.’ Upon one occasion, he goes 
farther, and declares, as a reason for his preference, ‘ that De- 
mosthenes had formed himself upon a model of imaginary ex- 
cellence, and not of what had been known to exist in any per- 
son, ’—§ ‘ Recordor me Jongé omnibus unum anteferre Demos- 
thenem, qui vim accommodaret ad eam, quam senfiam, Eloquen- 
tiam, non ad eam quam in aliquo esse agnoverim.’ Elsewhere, 
he does indeed complain, and it is with a sort of apology for 
his own unreasonableness,—*‘ that he is so severe a critic, and so 
difficult to be pleased, as not even to be satisfied by Demos- 
thenes himself; wha, though he admits him ‘ to be above all 
competition in every species of oratory, did not, as it seems, 
always fill his ears;—so greedy and capacious were they, and 
always longing after something immense and infinite.’—* Tan- 
tim abest ut nostra miremur, ut usque ed difficiles ac morosi su- 
mus, ut nobis non satisfaciat ipse Demosthenes; qui quanquamn 
unus emineat in omni genere dicendi, tamen non semper implet 
aures meas: ita sunt avide et capaces, et semper aliquod im- 
mensuin infinitumq; desiderent.’ {| It seems then that this won- 
derful man, by his unwearied diligence,—his everlasting appli- 
cation to one single object,—by constant reflexion and endless 
etf:rts,—in the Senate,—in the Forum,—at Athens,—at Tus- 
culum, had been able to frame to himself, with difficulty never- 
theless, a possible excellence,—an imaginary perfection, —a beau 
ideal, beyond the performances even of Demosthenes.—Just as 
no degree of dignity or of loveliness can be supposed to exist, 
beyond which art may not be supposed to reach; (the Olym- 

ian Jupiter was, we are told, a sort of concentrated Majesty, 
—and the Coan Venus a quintessence of Beauty);—or as in Geo- 
metry, no point, however remote, can be assigned, beyond 
which another may not be assumed in the vast and boundless 
regions of absolute space. 

To Dionysius of Halicarnassus we refer the more willingly; 
because, though inferior to none in powers of composition him-+ 
self, or of forming a judgment on others, he is, for some rea- 
son or other, less known and admired than he deserves. This 
distinguished Critic, as many of our readers are aware, com- 
mences his Treatise on ‘ The Oratorical Power of Demosthe+ 
nes,’ with a general definition of style, of which he (as does Cis 
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cero) makes three kinds: which are usually called, the Austere, 
the Florid, and the Middle. Having discussed the general sub- 
ject, he proceeds to examine, with much acuteness and ,saga- 
city, the respective properties and merits of Lysias, Thucydi- 
des, Isocrates, and Plato. He then comes to Demosthenes, 
on whose account, he observes, the preliminary observations 
and criticisms had been introduced, and begins his notice of 
him by the following (to .us, at least, we know not what M. 
Planche may think), untranslateable passage. 

Tosdurny On narecrhaBar Inv worilixny Aikiv o Anuoctins, pro xeesrnuiyny worm 
xidwc, % Inrsxtross sxuctrSon avd cicsy, ives BSev0c AEinos vyeeas Cnrsilig, 
ort xagaxligos, rt civDgos: myesipryes lenes come los Csopesves eevees % adlerds* 
E amdiloy F avlav oom xgdeicn x xyncarere By, wArryoueives, cvvudparns, 
x5 pss te arorrdy Dicirsslor awilirer,—psyaromeiaa Allay-— wigersiy, cemem 
gitrov—sknrrayuivar, curidy'—awarmyverniy, «dnSinw’— advengdy, irageds-— 
ciilover, ctveretray'—ndciev, wingdy'—-ySinmy, wailing Biv BerrAdrrecer 18 
pyevdiveire rage ‘leis dexaiois woudlais Tiguriag: 45 cwacay idia pogQis 
epeerili pelirapeBaver’ ctrs Dedg 4 Taio lis txeives cea tv, magergwopsros BLers 
‘lds avPewarivas* eirs Diaduere woinidoyv Oy renee gy aevden ToPe, wedons cwdlirev 
Exoiis’ 0 pea rrev av ‘lis esxcdoenv. “Ey wiv losctvlny Tend Sokar vevig’Ing Anuo- 
- Atksws tym, + ymgusligs Tero emrodi Sapes aevla, x” & cemmens paxller 

as, * 

‘ Demosthenes, then, finding the art of public speaking in this 
state,—so skilfully improved, and coming, as he dil, after men of 
such excellence, did not condescend to become an imitator of any 
one style or person,—conceiving them all to be Aalf-artists and in- 
complete ;—but, selecting from all whatever was the best and the 
most useful ia each, he combined and, out of the many, made up a 
species of composition,—sublime, yet simple,—redundant, yet con- 
cise,—refined, yet. idiomatic,—declamatory, yet natural,—austere, 
yet lively,—nervous, yet flowing,—soft, yet pungent,—temperate, 
yet passionate,—differing, in no respect, from Proteus, celebrated 
by the poets of old for being able to assume, without effort, every 
kind .of shape ;—whether he was some God or Demon who deceived 
the vision of mankind, er, as one wou'd rather guess, some gifted 
person, accomplished in the power of speech, by which he imposed 
upon the senses of every hearer. Some such notion have I of the 
oratory of Demosthenes ; and this description I give of it, that it is 
composed of every species.” . 

In another, part, he selects a passage (and a very beautiful 
one) from the Funeral Oration of Plato, and then one from 
that part of the Oration for the Crown, which includes the cele- 
‘brated Apostrophe, and places them side by side. He then 
proceeds thus, — 


* Dion. Hal. Vok2. p.273. Oxford Editign. Fol. 
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‘ There is surely no one, who has even a moderate skill in com- 
position, and is not determined to wrangle and disputey who must 
not readily admit, that the latter specimen as much exceeds the 
former, as the arms of warfare are superior to those which are used 
in Shows and Spectacles,—as real figures to shadows,—or, as the bo- 
dies of men trained up in air and exercise are to those which have 
been rocked and dandled in confinement and luxury.’ 

Oiders isi 05 avy, spororrioest és prover Exo peilgia audyow wigh Asus, ¥5 
pls Betoxaros, % pente Duoegis lic, Bra Ssahige sav agling magdlsSeouy rik 
mig weéligas, cow uadrcrres worseisigie ply omra mopemedlngion, wArnSival 
Bi oYes eBdrwry, by Hrsw DE %} mévois ‘VD gccpepeivee capetle lav oxics 1 earavas 
Siansylav, * 

The preference here given, our readers will observe, is over 
no less a writer than the one, of whom it has been said, that 
if the Gods spoke Greek, which, if we had any faith in the Po- 
lytheism of antiquity, we should believe they did,—without 
doubt Jupiter would adopt his style. Again, (and it shall be 
our last extract), after saying, that when os reads Isocrates he 
feels himself in a composed and tranquil state, not unlike that 
which is induced by soft music, he goes on thus. 

“las i Aguodives lid AdBw rdyow, wIucrd Ie, 5 deo nancics aryoreat, 
odes erigey & trige peraraphdver'—amisar, wywriay, dedias, noble Peover, 
puirar, sreav tvveav. ogrysZopetves, PIorav,—cewailee le widn pilarapSavar, dou 
xedleiv avdeumivns yrouns. + 

‘ But when I take up one of the orations*of Demosthenes, I am 
wrought up to a pitch of enthusiasm, and am hurried backwards and 
forwards, and assume one passion after another,—distrusting,—la- 
bouring,—fearing,—despising,—hating,—now moved with compas- 
sion, now with good-will,—sometimes with anger, and sometimes 
with envy,—taking up, in succession, every passion that sways the 
human breast.’ 

We cannot go farther. Our readers will, at once, re- 
cognise in the deicsiption which this admirable writer, who 
is worthy of being a Commentator on Demosthenes, gives of 
his own hurried and varied emotions, the very effects whith 
Cicero, in his glowing panegyric upon Eloquence, ascribes to 
the power of speech. Dionysius concludes by asking, if, at 
such a distance of time from the transactions themselves, when all 
interest has long ago subsided, sueh marvellous impressions 
are made by the bare perusal,—What must have been the 
effect upon the contemporary Athenians and strangers who 
flocked to hear the Orator defend his own and his country’s 
cause,—and that, too, with a force and energy of action which 

* Dion. Hal. Vol. 2. p. 298. Oxford Edition, Fol. 
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is admitted to have been foremost, if possible, amidst his nue 
merous and transcendent qualificatsons ? *—* What,’ said Ats- 
chines to the Rhodians, applauding the recital of the speech 
which caused his banishment,—‘ What if you had heard the 
monster himself?’ Ti 8%, si durd 7% Sugis axyxocile ! 

After perusing these testimonials, to which addition might be 
made at pleasure, from persons of the highest authority,—them- 
selves at once judges and masters of composition, if such ever 
existed, the first question which suggests itself is,—where are 
discoverable these astonishing properties,—these dispensations 
of the Divinity ?—In what part of the Speech does the thunder- 
bolt reside? By what peculiar arrangement—by what labori- 
ous and artificial structure—by what display of ornament, has 
the Orator contrived to attract such unbounded and passionate 
commendation ?—To which our classical readers are aware that 
we must answer, that these praises have been bestowed upon 
compositions remarkable for simplicity, in the whole of which, 
we will venture to say, not one single ornament (for its own 
sake) is to be found; in which there are no splendid patches; 
where a vulgar appetite for tropes, figures and ai (no 


matter how introduced) must remain unsatisfied;—where, though 
the composition is so highly wrought, that one of the critics, to 
whom we have referred, bestows a whole page upon a sentence 


of a dozen words, to show the delicacy of its structure, and the 
disorder which would ensue upon the slightest alteration or 
transposition of any of its parts, yet would no one suppose that 
to the mind of Demosthenes was ever present more than one 
idea,—his subject, and nothing but his subject. Not that we 
would be supposed as flying in the face of such a body of criti- 
cism :—We perfectly agree with it, and are aware that, when 
apparently unadorned, he is adorned the most; but we notice 
this general abstemiousness observable in the manner of De- 
mosthenes, not merely as peculiar to his character, but, in some 
degree, as illustrative of his powers. ‘The less imposing and at- 
tractive he is upon a superficial observation, the more of sub- 
stance must there be to justify such commendations from such 
judges. The truth is, that this vigour,—this tension,—this subli- 
mity, of which we read so much, is not discoverable in detached 
parts,—in striking and brilliant passages, but in the effect of the 
whole. The Spirit and Power and Rapidity, which are so justly 
celebrated, and which, in the perusal of his Orations, we as- 


* Demosthenem ferunt ei, qui quesivisset quid primum esset in 
dicendo,—actionem,—quid secundum, idem,—et idem tertium res- 
pendisse. Cic. de Cl, Orat. 
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suredly perceive and feel, are the Soul, which dwells in no par- 
ticular part, but which pervades and vivifies the whole Mass. 

Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. JEn. 6. 
To judge fairly, we must take the whole piece. The ‘ ex pede 
Herculem ’—if ever an admissible rule of criticism in the case 
to which it is applied, which we much doubt, assuredly fur- 
nishes no means of judging of the merits of Demosthenes. An 
attempt to give the effect of any oration by a selection, or the 
merit of the whole by splendid passages, would -be as hopeless 
as to produce an adequate idea of the bounding elasticity,—the 
matchless symmetry and etherial attitude of the entire Apollo, 
by the production of a finger or an ear. 

Some of the smaller Orations of Demosthenes,—and those too, 
which have contributed not a little to his reputation (the Philip- 
pics we mean), might be selected, in which not one ornament 
{in the ordinary sense of the word) or figure of speech is disr 
coverable. A certain studied temperance and downright home- 
liness of manner, and a choice of matter illustrating and enforc- 
ing his view of the subject,—and never above it, pervade the 
whole,—mixed up, indeed, with an earnestness, zeal, force and 
passion, which account for their celebrity.—Even in the Ora- 
tion for the Crown,—the most perfect, undoubtedly, and com- 
prehending in it the excellencies of the rest, though every spe- 
cies of weapon in the oratorical armoury is employed,—poetical 
description,—indignant exaggeration,—inflammatory declama- 
tion, and bold apostrophe, yet is there not an instance, we will 
venture to say, (and we appeal to those of our readers the most 
confidently who have studied him best), in which they appear 
to be ostentatiously introduced, or in which they are not sus- 
tained by the surrounding passages of the Speech. They, in- 
deed, more nearly resemble an occasional and accidental in- 
flammation of the fervid and electric torrent which the orator is 
aro on his hearers, than foreign and adventitious lights 

rought forward for mere purposes of shining and display. 
The sublime appeal to the manes of the heroes of Marathon 
and Plateea, to which we shall not be suspected of referring, in 
order to bestow, for the thousandth time, unnecessary commen- 
dation, or to compare it, as we have seen Dionysius did, with 
any effort of human composition, we notice for a different ob- 
ject. It is, perhaps, one.of the boldest.and most excessive, and, 
from the constant reference to it, we must suppose, one of the 
most successful of his Figures. Those, however, who will take 
up the speech at that part where Demosthenes describes the 
4 i 
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ety and distrust which rankled between the Athenians and 
hebans before the battle of Cherongzea, the removal of which 
formed one of the most successful feats of his policy and elo- 
quence, and will pursue his lofty appeals to national honour, 
and the deeds of their ancestors, which called upon the Athe- 
nians, if necessary, rather to fall in a struggle for liberty and 

lory, than to pursue inglorious security in obedience to Phi- 
ip ;—those, we say, who follow up the preceding passages with 
any thing of an adequate spirit, will feel themselves, trom the 
tone of excitement and elevation which surround it, upon a level 
with the sublimity of this most celebrated apostrophe. Let this 
passage, then, have its reputation:. We shall not attempt to add 
to it; but we call upon our readers, when they feel, by actual ex- 
periment, how little this part stands out from the rest, to reflect 
what must be the tone of the surrounding parts to sustain what, 
if taken by itself, must be deemed such extravagance and ex- 
cess. 

‘In adverting to the apparently natural growth of ornament 
in the Orations of Demosthenes, and pointing it out as a proof 
of their excellence, we must not omit to notice how different is 
the conduct of his antagonists and rivals in this particular.— 
¥schines, whose general good taste is undoubted, in the con- 
cluding paragraph of his Oration, after having dwelt upon the 
laws, the breach of which by Ctesiphon formed the strength of 
his case (and-nothing could be stronger), in the treatment of 
which subject he had been, ‘of course, plain and simple and di- 
dactic, by design, without any previous excitement to justily it, 
breaks out, all at once, into this exclamation.—‘ I then (I call 
you to witness—ye Earth, and Sun, and Virtue, and Intellect, 
and Education, by which we distinguish what is honourable) 
have spoken and given my help;—if adequately, and in a 
manner worthy of the violation of the laws,—as 1 wished ;—if 
imperfectly, then only as I have been able.’—Eyé pir dy, & 
Ti, 5 Hadi, 5 Agili, 1 Lovios, 5 Meesdese, Yeryivdcxousr Te xare, XC.— 
Who does not perceive, that this sudden appeal to bodies and 
qualities, which had nothing to do with his particular subject, 
and hardly with any other, is a mere oratorical flourish? Ac- 
cordingly, we find that Demosthenes, in his reply upon him, 
ridicules this matured and misplaced apostrophe, and charges 
AEschines with eonsidering the controversy between them as an 
affair of the lungs, and, under that idea, bawling and mouthing 
4TH, &c. &c. like a tragedy hero.—The same observations apply, 
perhaps with more justice,—certainly more frequently, to Ch 
cero’s style,——or, rather to passages which, though the admira- 
tion of schoolboys, are unquestionably the most faulty, and from 
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which, if he had not redeemed himself by the great body of 
his Orations, he would never have commanded the extraordi- 
nary admiration of more severe judges. In his Oration for 
Marcellus, in returning thanks to Caesar for sparing him, and 
restoring him to his honours, he breaks out,—‘ By heavens, the 
very walls of this Senate-house are impatient to express their 
gratitude to you, Caius Cesar,’ &c.—* Parietes, mediusfidius 
C. Caesar, ut mihi videtur, hujus Curize gratias tibi agere ges- 
tiunt,’ &c.—In one of his Orations against Verres, we have 
the following animated, and tolerably sustained, but, neverthe- 
less rhetorical and professional passage—‘* Should I paint the hor- 
yors of this scene, —not to Roman citizens,—not to the allies of our 
State,—not to those whe have ever heard of the Roman name,— 
not even to men, but to Brute-creatures ; or, togo further, should 
I lift up my voice in the most desolate solitude, to the rocks 
and mountains, yet should I surely see those mute and inanimate 
parts of nature moved with terror and indignation, at the re- 
cital of so enormous an action.’ Hume's Transl—* Quod si hac 
non ad cives Romanos, non ad aliquos amicos nostra Civitati, 
non ad eos qui populi Romani nomen audissent; denique si 
non ad homines, veriim ad bestias; aut etiam, wt longits pro- 
grediar, si in aliqua desertissima solitudine ad saxa et ad scopu- 
los hac conqueri et deplorare vellem, tamen ompia muta atque 
inanima tanta et tam indigna rerum atrocitate commoverentur.’ 
—We are aware, that there is all that composition can do to 
carry this off; and there is excitement also—but the artist shows 
himself too strongly. But who would have expected from the 
sceond orator in the world, in the full possession of his powers, 
in a passage of no irritation, —a mere literary subject,——in praise 
of the poets, and his client one of the number, the following 
puerile declamation ?—*‘ Rocks and deserts answer to their voice ; 
savage monsters are arrested by their song, and stand still ;— 
Shall we,—formed as we are by the best instruction, refuse to be 
moved by the power of song ?’—* Saxa et solitudines voci re« 
spondent; bestize seepe immanes cantu flectuntur atque con- 
sistunt ;—nos, instituti rebus optimis, poetarum voce non mo- 
veamur ?’—From these, and innumerable other instances which 
might be selected, but from which, we repeat, it would be most 
unjust to form a judgment of Cicero, it is quite manifest, that 
his art is much more upon the surface; that he is much more 
ostentatious than Demosthenes; and that, in such instances, 
sound criticism must often disapprove; as, indeed, we find the 
immortal orator himself pronouncing sentence, at a more ad- 
vanced period of his judgment, against some early and fanciful, 
but highly-wrought passages of: his own, from their very excess, 
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and because too far removed from the business and bosoms of 
men,—minus apta rebus agendis. 

The next question is,— How is the ascendency of Demosthe- 
nes to be accounted for ?— We are aware of the fearful extent 
of this inquiry, and-must confine ourselves within certain li- 
mits.—The language, rich as it is, undoubtedly, and copious 
and powerful,—expressing the varieties of moods, and tenses, 
and cases by most artificial and elegant inflexions, without the aid 
of our useful, but untuneful monosyllables,—will, shall, would, 
could, Should, &c.—with the delicacy of compound words, which 
frequently assign qualifications and degrees to expressions, which, 
with us, are general and indefinite (to fear, to love, &c. means 
any quantity of the sensation, and is, of i¢se/f, indeterminate)— 
the peculiarity of the middle voice partaking of the active and 
passive nature ;—this language, we doubt not, is an ingredient 
in the case, but we think overrated, and too much relied upon 
in considering this subject. 

The true solution of this phenomenon is to be looked for, we 
believe, in the singular state and condition of Greece, arid of 
Athens more particularly —A Republic of independent nations, 
differing from each other in their particular habits and institu- 
tions, but united for purposes of general safety,—barning with 
the most anxious and jealous desire of surpassing each other;— 
brought into frequent contact and collision upon set and solemn 
occasions of Religion—of Games—of Spectacles ;—nursed and 
pampered into the most unbounded and bigotted nationality by 
the achievements of their ancestors,—a nationality kept alive by 
Poetry, by ae Monuments and Inscriptions ;—im- 
pressed with an unshaken belief (not very far removed from the 
truth), that whatever was great and good and virtuous and 
splendid, centered in, and was confined to their own territory :— 
Such a people were continually goaded and stimulated to exer- 
tidn by the most intense rivalry and impatient thirst for glory.— 
The very narrowness of their limits, to which, in their firm per- 
suasion, no accession of importance or of value would have been 
made, if the rest of the world had been added, by facilitating 
frequent intercourse, served only to condense the spirit.—The 
eager controversy for victory at their games,—the anxiety and 
interest in the spectators, and the infinite applause which'was 
showered down upon the victors, serve to illustrate the course 
and tendency of our remarks, of which we purposely only give 
our readers a taste, without pursuing them in all their details. 
—* Why do you not die, Diagoras,’ said a spectator at the 
Olympic Games to the father of two victorious sons,—* Why 
do you not dic,—for you cannot become a God?’—* Moriri 
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Diagora, neque enim in coelum ascensurus es.’ In a nation coms 
posed of such materials, and in such a constant strife for emis 
nence and superiority, the Athenians were, unquestionably, the 
foremost in the race of fame,—and that too of literary fame. 
We forbear to notice other particulars, which are only, inciden- 
tally, to our present purpose, and come at once to the study of 
Oratory.— Not merely from what they have left us, which would 
justify an inference of their superiority in the art, but from the 
direct testimony of Demosthenes himself, given in the most un- 
suspicious and undesigning manner, it appears that such was 
the contemporary opinion respecting them.—When he spoke 
for the Crown, Greece came and listened to him. This ascen- 
dency we must, of course, attribute not merely to the peculiar 
aptitude of this most ingenious and lively people for making a 

roficiency, but to the vigour and earnestness of the pursuit. 

loquence was the road to honours and distinction; and the 
competitors for them outstripped each other in proportion to 
their acquirement and success. Now this we take to be the so- 
lution. . * Honos alit artes,’ says Cicero most truly, * omnesque 
incenduntur ad studia glorié;’ and the quantity of exertion is 
sure to be in proportion to the ardency of the love of fame. And 
as in Greece, generally, and particularly at Athens, the intensity 
of this glorious passion was, for the reasons we have generally al- 


luded to, greater we believe than it ever was in any other couns 
try, it would only be reasonable to expect, and accordingly we 
are informed, that there were greater exertions made in culti- 
—— public speaking, than there can have been anywhere else, 


—and this accounts for excellence.—Our readers are aware, 
that Fielding has proved satisfactorily, in his dry and humorous 
manner, that an author will write something better, for know- 
ing something of his subject; but we are persuaded that our 
readers will not require us to make out, by regular deduction, 
that a man who employs his whole life in one pursuit, is likely 
to excel another who applies only one-tenth part of the time 
to it. 

If our limits would allow us, we should abstain from entering 
into particulars of the midnight lamp and labours of Demos« 
thenes. Cicero abounds in them, and Plutarch still more. We 
will confine ourselves to one slight circumstance. He could 
not, it seems, pronounce the first letter of his own profession, 
the r in Rhetor; a letter, by the way, which sticks in the throats 
of no inconsiderable part of the inhabitants of this Empire. 
How few, we would ask, amongst us, even in the educated 
classes, who have once been fairly infected with this impedi~ 
ment, have the courage and resolution to conquer a defect, —un- 
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pleasant in conversation, but, for any of the higher exertions of 
elocution, fatal? Yet Demosthenes, we are told, by some means 
er other (we wish we had an easier receipt than his, for the sake 
of some of our nearest English neighbours) contrived, by perse- 
verance, to vanquish the difficulty, and to articulate i stub- 
born guttural most plainly. * Exercitatione fecisse, ut plenis- 
simé diceret}’ Cicero’s exertions were equal. His Life is be- 
fore us in his works; and from them it appears, that he literally 
never said, or did, or thought of any thing else but in what 
manner to improve himself in oratory. The consequence has 
been, that if the world should last ten times as long as it has 
done already, we believe he never will be surpassed in mere 
composition. 

When Demosthenes and Cicero concur expressly upon any 
subject connected with eloquence, he must be a bold man 
who differs from them. Now the former, in his Oration for 
the Crown, in the only passage in which he speaks of his own 
talent, and the latter in his principal Treatise, declares, that 
the audience forms the speaker. With reference to Demos- 
thenes, Cicero observes of the Athenians, ‘ that their judgment 
‘ was always correct and genulne; so that an orator, who court- 
‘ ed their approbation, never durst venture: to use a single un- 
‘ authorized or offensive expression. ’—‘ Semper oratorum elo~ 

uentive moderatrix fuit auditorum prudentia.” And again, of 
the Athenians, in the same passage—‘ Semper fuit prudens sin- 
* cerumq. judicium, nihil ut possent nisi incorruptum audire et 
‘ elegans. Eorum religioni cum serviret orator, nullum ver- 
‘ bum insolens, nullum odiosum ponere audebat.’ Orat. 

After this, we will not stop to diseuss the qualities of the A- 
thenian Mob, as contrasted with the British Senate, or incur 
the hazard of a Breach of Privilege, by any opinion we might 
express ;—but this at least is certain, that in one most essentia} 
particular affecting the very business of a speaker, Demosthenes 
had a manifest advantage, im possessing an audience perfectly 
open to persuasion.— Whatever may be thought of the wis- 
dom of such a government, it furnished materials most fit for 
eloquence to work upon. The people, themselves the Legisla- 
tors, if convinced by what they heard, manifested their convic- 
tion by instant adoption.—The power of the orator was confess- 
ed,—the effect immediate,—his triumph complete.— Now, let us 
see how the case is in the British House of Commons, which, 
from the spirit of inquiry amongst our countrymen,—their love 
of liberty, the parent and nurse of eloquence,—their information, 
as well as from the freedom of debate, which has obtained there 
for more than a century—and, above all, from the weighty and 
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interesting subjects of discussion, must be considered the prin- 
cipal theatre for oratory in modern times. In that assembly, 
then, can any Member, judging from experience and observa~ 
tion, reasonably hope to produce that effect, which Cicero just- 
ly considers so honourable and so gratifying—‘ mentes impels 
* lere qué velit, unde autem velit, deducere ?’—May not the 
Division usually be predicted before the commencement of the 
debate ?—Are not the opinions of honourable Members secure- 
ly deposited in their heads, or in their pockets, or in some place 
of security into which Eloquence cannot penetrate ?—Is it not a 
fact, of obvious and indisputable notoriety, that the greatest speak- 
ers on both sides of the question (and they cannot both be right) 
do frequently exhibit their powers without obtaining a single 
convert—without procuring a singlé vote ?—And can the same 
animation,—the same energy,—and, in one word, the same elo~ 
5 ae be expected, where there is no possible chance of pro- 

ucing (that which is the primary object—the obvious use—the 
legitimate end of all speaking)—conviction, and conviction ma- 
nifested by the overt act of adopting or rejecting the measure 
which the orator recommends, or from which he dissuades ?— 
If it be said that, as to the effect within doors, this may be true; 
The speaker may no doubt, in one sense, consider himself, by a 
sort of reflex operation, as convincing the distant inhabitants of 
Cumberland or Cornwall.—But so may a writer composing in 
his closet: And surely it cannot be said, (as assuredly it has ne- 
ver yet been supposed), that such an obscure and remote anti- 
cipation of we know not what success, can be compared to the 
spirit-stirring effect—the electrical excitement of a numerous, 
attentive, and, above all, a convertible audience. 

In many respects, the Trial by Jury, as practised in this 
country, seems much better calculated to elicit and encourage 
this admirable talent. Their integrity—their impartiality— 
their openness, approaching to facility, to impression, are all 
strong excitements to exertion, and calculated to lead to suc« 
cess. The nature of the subjects, indeed, which come before 
them, so generally incapable of ornament, and devoid of inter- 
est, and the peculiar study of those who address them,—a study, 
which, though Burke says (we know not how truly) it does 
more to quicken and invigorate the understanding than all other 
sciences put together, is an enemy to good taste and composi- 
tion, and often seems to thrive best without them,—these, un- 
doubtedly, are serious objections. Yet we have seen, from the 
Speeches of Lord Erskine, both public and private, and since, 
from a defence of an alleged libel upon the subject of military 
punishments by Mr Brougham, what might be expected if sub- 
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jects of general interest and discussion could be constantly sub- 
mitted to a tribunal so impartial and assailable. Upon the me- 
rits of Lord Erskine’s Speeches, we have delivered our delibe- 
rate opinion, and shall not proceed again over the same ground. 
In those of a particular description, in which feeling and pas- 
sion are more immediately concerned, nothing can exceed the 
delicacy and tenderness with which he sometimes describes 
scenes of domestic endearment and felicity, or the lofty tone of 
indignation with which he, lashes and scourges their invaders. 
On other occasions, he brings forward circumstances of an op- 
posite description with equal effect and energy. In one particular 
case, where he represents his client the defendant, by every 
previous understanding between themselves,—by plighted faith, 
—by every virtuous and honourable attachment and implied 
engagement, as the husband of the plaintiff’s wife, whatever 
forms or ceremonies might have been employed to give an ap- 
pearance to the anes and then brings the plaintiff forward 
as the violator, and makes him the defendant,—the whole con- 
ception is in a strain of boldness, and executed with a degree 
of vigour, worthy of Demosthenes himself. But we have ad- 
verted again to these admirable Speeches, chiefly for the sake 
of an observation connected with our present subject, which a- 
rises very forcibly from a perusal of his last and highest effort, 
—the defence of Stockdale. We are persuaded, that if Lord 
Erskine’s exertions had been confined to the two Houses of Par- 
liament, he never would have produced any thing half so excel- 
lent as his Speeches generally ;—nor, if our Indian policy had 
been discussed before Lords or Commons, could he have pro- 
duced that. Nobody required more, nor benefited more large- 
ly, from the accompanying sensations of his audience, which 
are, in truth, the support and food of an orator.* He felt 
his ground inch by inch. Never could he have been elevated 
to the pitch of that most extraordinary, most poetical and sub- 
lime passage, so entirely in the tone of Antiquity (we mean the 
introduction of the Savage in his Speech), by the cold, and, 
comparatively, unmeaning, ‘ Hear-hims’ of an assembly which 
would not be convinced (so far as conviction is manifested by 
conduct) ¢ though one rose from the dead.’ He loved to 
domineer over the wills and affections of men, not for mere 
purposes of empty admiration, but to gain them over to his side 
—to gain his cause. "This, when he was addressing the Jury, he 


’* Ciccro remarks this, in the conduct of Demosthenes in his Ora- 
tion for the Crown. 
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did ; and, what is beyond comparison the highest of all possible 
stimulants, he saw and felt that he was doing at the time. He tells 
us so, or rather he told them so at the moment. Secure of this 
point, but not satisfied, and not permitting the advantage gained 
to be even a stage and resting-place in his lofty career ;—animat- 
ed by success, and conscious of his strength,—in the midst of 
universal inflammation—of his audience and of himself, he pro- 
ceeded to deliver that victorious and triumphant passage, which 
contributed, doubtless, largely to the deliverance of his client, 
and will remain an everlasting monument of his own glory, 
whilst the name of England and its language shall endure.— 
‘ What’ we can only add with Atschines,—‘ what if we had 
heard him?’ 

Large, however, and ample as have been our commendations 
of this celebrated oration, we cannot conclude (though at the ut- 
most verge of our limits) without observing that no speaker has 
approached so nearly, in general resemblance and manner, to 
Demosthenes, as Mr Fox. No politician, we believe, and few 
scholars, understood and admired the old master more perfectly. 
Many striking properties and qualities were the same in both. 
—A certain sincerity and open-heartedness of manner,—an ap- 
parently entire and thorough conviction of being in the right,— 
an everlasting pursuit of, and entire devotion to the subject, to 
the seeming neglect and forgetfulness of every thing else,—an 
abrupt tone of vehemence and indignation,—a steadfast love of 
freedom, and corresponding hatred of oppression in all its 
forms,—a natural and idiomatic style,—vigour, argument, power 
—these were characteristics equally of the Greek and English 
orator. Even in the details, in their hurried and hasty transi- 
tions,—in their use of parentheses to get rid of minor topics as 
they proceed, and in the general structure of sentences, it would 
not be difficult to point out frequent similarity.—But we must 
have done.—Possibly, when M. Planche shall have published 
his Translation of the Oration for the Crown (which we collect, 
from his Preface, is ready), we may resume the subject ;—and 
possibly, though it would be with the utmost diffidence, and 
without professing to do one-twentieth part of what M. Planche 
seems to think he‘has performed, we may attempt to. give our 
readers an English specimen of the orator himself. 

We must, of necessity, confine ourselves to a hasty and ra- 
pid notice of the performance of M. Planche, and we shall be- 
gin with that part of it, which we can speak of with approba- 
tion, He tells us, in the Preface, that great exertions have 
been made to give the text faithfully and correctly: and we be- 
lieve him. It, certainly, does appear to be given, with great 
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accuracy, from the best editions, and with minute attention to 
the printing. We have discovered no blunder; and the punc- 
tuation, moreover, is made with some reference to the sense, 
which, in many common editions, is so far from being the case, 
that, if the stops were regarded, there would, frequently, be 
no making any thing of many passages. When we come to the 
next part of M. Planche’s execution, however, our praises must 
stop. We had to notice, in our last Number, that the French 
plume themselves, not a little, upon the science of Book-mak- 
ing; and here we have it upon the most improved recipe. 
Three-fourths of the first volume are consumed, before we get 
to the work. We have Treatises on Oratory—(of which the 
world was full already) —Oratory in general, —Oratory in par- 
ticular, —Greek Oratory,— Latin Oratory,—(of course) French 
Oratory,—and how to acquire it, ‘ Moyens d’acquérir la veri- 
table Eloquence;’—* Portrait des Atheniens,’—‘ Portrait des 
Romains,’—(we don’t stop to inquire wherefore)—Tableau 
précis de toute la Grece;—Treatises on Laws,—Treatises on 
Customs,—Treatises on War—and God knows what not,—each, 
in itself, too small to give the slightest useful information, but ca- 
pable, by their eens number, of filling up 369 mortal pages. 
Then we have again, Reflections on Translation in general, 
and Translation in particular,—* Reflexions sur la Traduction 
en general,’ and ‘ Reflexions sur la Traduction des Orateurs. ” 
Upon the general subject, he has fallen, unwittingly, we must 
presume, into much the same course of remark as we adopted 
in our Review of a Translation of Cicero, Vol. 22. Some of 
the difficulties, which we there enumerated, are adverted to, 
not so much to show an apprehension of them, as a confident 
expectation of mastering them. His acquaintance with the 
Greek he does not put his readers to the trouble of finding out. 
He bas, it seems also, an enthusiastic admiration of his author, 
and some opinion of himself.—But the French !—the language 
of modern Athens !—Upon this he places no small reliance.— 
Always is it equal to his purpose ;—never has it failed him.— 
* Aussi je declare, que si je ne pas rendu toutes les beautés de mes 
originaux, il faut l’imputer a P’incapacité du Tradacteur, et non 
ala pauvreté de la langue.’—Then we learn that it is soft, v/- 
gorous, precise, harmonious,—‘ douce, forte, precise, harmo- 
nieuse,’ (Pref. p. 27.); and again that it possesses ‘ clearness, 
neatness, a lively turn of expression, force, delicacy, simplici- 
ty, nobleness,. softness, precision, harmony, and imitative har- 
mony ;’ and moreover (what was reserved for the discovery of 
M. Planche) an astonishing resemblance to the Greek !—* En 
lisant, et, surtout, en traduisant j'ai apercu moi-méme, entre 
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Pun et l’autre, une ressemblance qui m’a efonné.’ (p. 106)—And 
well it might ! 

Now, after noticing the sanguine expectations, not to say the 
confident tone of M. Planche, we will not assert that he has 
entirely failed in his undertaking, or that he is not master of his 
orator’s language. But we must observe, that if the French 
approve of Demosthenes in the dress of M. Planche, they are 
satisfied with something very different from Demosthenes him- 
self;—and that there are, either from inadvertence, or because his 
own language did not support him, (a supposition, we have seen, 
most zealously rejected by M. Planche), appearances which 
would justify a suspicion that he is not quite at home in his au- 
thor.—He tells us himself, that he gives a preference to his later 
exertions: And, accordingly, we took up the 9th Philippic, with 
a view to amore minute examination; and we have noted down 
no less than 20 passages, in which there is either a suppression of 
some part of the sentence, an interpolation of something foreign, 
or (what is worst of all) an absolute mistake and perversian of 
the meaning.—An instance of the latter, which occurs early in 
the oration, and in which he seems strikingly to have altered the 
sense, we cannot pass over. Demosthenes is observing that if 
their affairs had been in their then situation, and the Athenians 
had done their duty throughout, the case would have been hope- 
less. ‘The chance of amendment consisted in their having done 
literally nothing. Then comes the sentence, which is quite in 
his manner. Nov 2 Tas petv padueeias Tig dueridaag xs Tig ocmecreras xine 
edraxs DiArmmes, Tig morsws v & xexpdtyxey'—sd Tne vseis, aAD’ di 
xeximmort. (p.148). Which is thus translated. 

‘« Jusqu’a present, Philippe n’ a triomphé que de votre paresse et de 
votre negligence; il n’ a triomphé de la republique. Veus n’avez 
pas été vaincus, puisgue vous n’ avez pas méme reculé d'un seul pas.’ 

The first part is right enough; but the conclusion utterly 
perverts the meaning. Their never having given way one step, 
obviously implies, that they had been at least keeping up a 
good fight with Philip; whereas advantages are admitted, 
from their inattention, throughout and in the beginning of 
the sentence itself. :The sense is manifestly this.—* As it is, 
* Philip has conquered your Indolence and Negligence, but 
‘ the Country he has not conquered :— You have not been 
* beaten ;—far enough from it;—you have never been in mo- 
* tion.’ That is, so far from having been beaten,—they had 
never got to action,—they had never stirred a jinger! In the 
same Oration, and the very first sentence, the word zeotiiva, a 
strong expression of the Athenian negligence, and ‘ throwing 
away’ their fortune, is omitted altogether, as is GrdePnmor in the 
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same sentence, though it has some meaning, p. 144. In p. 147, 
Aidt rosvlas wodlléas is sunk into l’abus, and curtes not touched. 
In the same page, tevPav xals xoruxiveedas is mistranslated § heureux 
dans vos Assemblées.’ In p. 167, 2ogugryutte, separated, cut 
off—trenched off from each other, is feebly and imperfectly given 
by a ane periphrasis. In 171, avixevras, ‘hold back,’ is not 
translated at all, and dvw xas xadlo weaomxs ta tay EAAgOv weayparey 
(same page) ‘ turned the affairs of the Greeks upside down,’ 
—topsyturvy is too coarse for the modern Aitic, we presume, 
and passed by accordingly.—But we must have done; and can 
only take another instance, which M. Planche himself has se- 
lected as a specimen (and we surely must suppose it to be a fa- 
vourable one) of his being able to give the form and spirit of 
the original. He gives the passage, and a remarkable one it is, 
in his Preface; and remarks, very properly, upon the failure of 
Laharpe, who renders it in such a manner that he might as 
well have said, generally, ‘ Here the orator said something 
‘ about going as Ambassador to Thebes.’ It runs thus— 

© Oim ciavor wiv laine, ovm tgarpa Bi 492 tyeafe wiv, Bx emgioBevend? Bd 
tmgicBivoa Hey, ux tmesre 08 OnBalest—- arr awd Ths eens, did wevrwr, 
wes Ing Tersvling BeekirSov, necks tdwx’ exarvler dmiv dards, 5 Ids migitelncdlas 
H modes xAVOUVES * 

M. Planche translates thus. ‘ Je ne me contentai pas de propo- 
ser mon avis sans rediger le decret, ni de rediger le decret sans me 
charger de l’'ambassade, ni de me charger de l’ambassade sans per- 
suader les Thebans ; mais depuis le commencement jusqu’a la con- 
clusion de cette affaire, je fis tout ce qui powvait en assurer le succes, 
et je me livrai sans reserve 4 tous les perils dont la republique était 
environnée.” And we have no difficulty in admitting, that this is 
well ;—si sic omnia! The beginning is given with great fide- 
lity and spirit, though ‘ mon avis’ is hardly a translation of 
ravre; but, as if weary of well-doing, he flags at the end.—da« 
wa‘lov is wholly omitted, and the essential and descriptive word 
a2irter is let down to ‘ je fis tout ce qui pouvait en assurer le 
succés ;” and lastly, (though this is of less importance), Demos- 
thenes does not say he gave himself up éo the perils, &c., but 10 
his country—vuiv. We attempt the passage as tollows,—but, 
it must be remembered, in homely English,—which, of course, 
cannot vie with the modern Attic in ‘ force, clearness, nobleness, 
harmony,’ and so forth. 

‘ Nor did I propose these measures, and not reduce them into the 
form of a Decree ;—nor did I reduce them into the form of a Decree, 
and not go as Ambassador; nor did I go as Ambassador, and not 


* Pref. p. 2. 
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convert * the Thebans ;—but from the beginning,—throughout the 
whole,—to the very end, I went through, and gave myself up to You, 
without reserve, against the perils which surrounded the country.’ « 

We have given ‘ through’ twice, because in the original it is 
so, and «ds we render ‘ against,’ which it must be, or § as to,’ 
or ‘ for the purposes of ;’ for it cannot be ‘ in,’ as usually trans- 
lated. 

There is one consideration, it seems, which has induced M. 
Planche to bring forward his present work, which it is impos- 
sible to pass over without expressing some interest. The in- 
troduction of the Representative System, and, in consequence, 
of a larger share of popular Influence in the Government, are 

assigned by him as a reason for attempting to make his coun- 
trymen acquainted with these precious remains of Antiquity. 
Most heartily do we wish M. Planche success in this part of his 
undertaking ; and that our volatile neigh bours, by catching 
some portion of that spirit which blazes out in every page of 
these immortal works, may acquire and preserve a ze: alous and 
steady attachment to genuine and practicable Freedom, which 
they taeos hitherto seen dimly and obscurely in long perspec: 
tive, and of the benefit of which they have begun, of “late only, 
to feel some effects. 


* We might have quoted this passage, when we were noticing the 
advantage of Demosthenes, in having convertible Audiences. He 
considered this conversion of the Thebans as a great triumph. 
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A Companion to the Italian Grammar, being a Selection from the 
most approved Novels, Comedies, and Tragedies, in the Italian Lan- 
guage ; with Notes. By Mr Guazzaroni. 12mo. 

THEOLOGY. 

The African Committee. By T. C. Bowdich. $s. 

The Select Works of Jeremy Taylor, D.D. 6 vols. 8vo. 31. $s. 

The Answer given by the Gospel to the Atheism ofall Ages. By 
Thomas Mulock. 8vo. 6s. 

A new and elegant folio edition of the Holy Catholic Bible ; with 
Dr Challoner’s notes ; published with the approbation of the Right 
Rev. Dr Gibson, Vicar Apostolic of the Northern District. 

Observations on some of the Characteristic Doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, a charge, delivered in June, 1819, to the Clergy of the Episco- 
pal Communion of Brechin. By the Right Rev. George Gleig, 
LL. D. &c., their Bishop. 2s. 

A Mother's Journal during her Daughter's last IlIness, with a Pre- 
face. By Miss Jane Taylor. 12mo. 3s. 6c. 
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True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the New 
Church ; translated from the Latin of the Hon, E. Swedenborg. 2 
vols. royal 8vo. I/. bls. 6d. Demy, 1J. Is. 

The Divine Origin and Authority of the Christian Religion Vin- 
dicated. By the Rev. H. C. O’Donnaghue. 5s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Divinity and Sonship of Jesus Christ, with some 
remarks on the publications of Messrs Boyd, Moore, Watson, and 
Wert, on the Eternal Sonship. By 8S. Brunskill. 

An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians with respect to War. By 
Mr John Sheppard. 8vo. 

Theological Tracts. By the late J. Bowdler, jun. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Discourses and Essays on subjects of Public Interest. . By J. M‘- 
Gill. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

A Compendious History of the Church of God. By the Rev. C. 
Ives. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 

Letters to a Friend on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of 
the Christian Religion. By P.Gregory. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Discourses on the Three Creeds. By E. Nares. 8vo. 10s. 64. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By the late Rev. M. West. 2 vols. 
Svo. di. Is. 

Discourses and Essays on subjects of Public Interest. By Ste- 
venson M‘Gill, D. D. 12mo.- 6s. 6d. 

Letters toa Friend, containing Strictures on a recent publication 
upon Primitive Christianity. By Mr John Walker, formerly Fellow 
ot Dublin College. _ By J. A. Haldane. 12mo. 1s. Gd. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D., Minister of St John’s Church, Glasgow. No. II. 
on the Influence of the Locality in Towns. 1s, 

A Father's second Present to his Family, or a short Demonstra- 
tion of the Being and Attributes of God, &c. &c. By a Layman. 
“4mo. 4s. 

Lyra Davidis, or a new Translation and Exposition of the Psalms, 
en the principles of the late Bishop Horsley. By the Rev. John 
Fry. 8vo. 18s. 

A Letter to the Bishop of St David's, on his Lordship’s Miscon- 
ceptions of a Pamphlet, “ Reflections concerning the Expediency, ” 
&c. By Samuel Wix. 8vo. 3s. 

Discourses on the Three Creeds, and on the Homage offered te 
eur Saviour on certain occasions during his Ministry, with an Ap- 
pendix. By E. Nares. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons preached in the Cathedral Church of Worcester. By the 
late Rev. James Stillingfleet. 8vo. 14s. 

The Chronology of our Saviour’s Life. By the Rev. C. Benson. 
Svo. 6s. 

A Vindication of our authorized Translation and Translators of 
the Bible. By the Rev. H. J. Todd. 8vo. 6s. 

Theological Tracts. By Bowdler. 5s. 6d. 

A New Plan for Social and Domestic Worship, wherein all whe 
love the Gospel may unite together, with the Feasts and Fasts of the 
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Established Church. By the Rev. W. Smith, M.A. author of Do- 
mestic Altar, &c. 8vo. 5s. 

The Life, Deeds, and Opinions, of Dr Martin Luther ; faithfully 
translated from the German of John Frederick William Fischer, Su- 
perintendent at Plawney in Saxony; with an Appendix. By John 
Kortz. 12mo. 6s. 

Sermons on Practical Subjects. By W. Barlass, Minister of the 
Gospel. With a Biographical Sketch of the author prefixed. By 
Peter Wilson, LL.D. 8vo. 14s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

History of the Great Plague which visited London in the yeat 
1665. By D. Defoe. 8vo. 12s. 

A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lanca- 
shire. By John Robinson. 8vo. 15s. 

The Traveller's New Guide through Ireland. 11. 18. 

A Narrative of Transactions in the Red River Company, from the 
commencement of the Operations of the Earl of Selkirk till the Sum- 
met of 1816. By Alexander M‘Donnell. 3s. 

The History and Topography of the Parish of Sheffield, in the 
County of York. By Joseph Hunter. 4. 4s. 

Walks through Bath, with 21 Engravings. By P. Egan. 12s. 
foolscap. 16s. demy. 

An accurate and interesting Description of those Delightful Re- 
gions which are to be colonized under the Authority of the British 
Government. By Captain Benjamin Stout. 6s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Metropolitan Church at York, 
with 35 Engravings of Views, &c. By John Britton. med. 4to. 
3/. 15s. imp. 4to. 6/. 6s. crown fol. 10/. roy. fol. 12/: 12s. 

Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Derbyshire. By E. Rhodes; with 
Engravings by G. Cooke. 4to. 1/. 4s. royal, 1/. 14s. 

Notes on Africa. By G. A. Robertson. 15s. 

The Western Gazetteer, or Emigrant’s Directory; containing a 
Geographical Description of the Western States and Territories. By 
Samuel R. Brown. 8vo. 10s. 

An Historical Map of Palestine, or the Holy Land, exhibiting 2 
correct and masterly Delineation of the peculiar Geographical Fea- 
tures of the Country, and those Names of Places which accord with 
the Scripture narrative. The size of the Map is 40 inches by 273 : 
The price of the Map, 12. 18s.—canvass and roller, 1/. 15s. 

Excursions through Ireland. By Thomas Cromwell, No. 7, illus- 
trated with 600 Engravings, 2s. 6d.—or in demy 8vo. with proof im- 
pressions of the plates, 4s. 

Excursions through the Counties of Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, 
forming a Guide for ‘the Tourist through the three Counties: 2s. 6d. 

Excursions in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, each in 2 vols. with 
100 engravings, &c., royal 18mo. 14: 10s. 

An Account of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 6s. 6d. 

A Statistical, Commercial, and Political Description of Venezuela; 
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Trinidad, Margarita, and Tobago. From the French of M. Lavaysse. 

Information relative to the United States of America and the Bri- 
tish Colonies. By Wm. Kingdom, jun. 10s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Nos. VIII. IX. & X. of the Journal of New Voyages and Travels, 
8s, 6d. in boards ; and 3s. sewed (each). 

The Emigrant’s true Guide to the British Settlements in Upper 
Canada ; containing the best Advice and Directions respecting the 
Voyage to Montreal, and Mode of Travelling and Conveyance up 
the Country ; with an Itinerary of Distances, and a Description of 
the Falls of Niagara: To which are added, an Account of the Scttle- 
ment called London, on the banks of Lake Erie, with some Original 
Letters. By a Lancastrian Farmer, now resident: With Pretatory 
Remarks on Emigration, proving the superior advantages of the Bri- 
tish Canadas to the Cape of Good Hope. 

An Abridgment of the most Popular Modern Voyages and Tra- 
vels ; illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings. Vol. I. con- 
taining Voyages and Travels in Europe; Vol. II. in Asia; Vol. III. 
m Africa and in America ; each Volume distinct, and sold separate, 
for the use of Schools. By the Rev. T. Clark. 12mo. 5s. 

Travels in the North of Germany, describing the present state of 
the Social and Political Institutions, the Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Commerce, Education, Arts, and Manners, in that Country, particu- 
larly in the Kingdom of Hanover. By Thomas Hodgskin Esy., in 
2 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. 

An Abridgment of the most Popular Modern Voyages and Travels 
in Europe; with Maps, &c. By the Rev. T. Clark. 12mo. 8s. 

Travels in Nubia and in the Interior of Eastern Africa. By J. L. 
Burckhardt ; with a Life and Portrait of the Author. 410. 2. 8s. 


No. LXVI. will be published in May. 


D. Willison, printer, Edinburgh. 
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